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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


IR CHARLES DILKE has this week taken up, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has resumed, the agreeable task of 
descanting on what Sir Cuartes calls the coming revolu- 
tion. Mr. CHamBer.arn does not call it the coming revo- 
lution, but puts the dots on his colleague's i’s by describing 
with great minuteness and evident relish the various revo- 
lutio measures which are as good as carried. It may 
strike the cool observer that there is something a little 
Atwyascuar-like in this elaborate catalogue of soon-to-be- 
realized delights; and the exactitude of some of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s anticipations may further remind those of 
his readers who happen to be afflicted with a knowledge of 
literature of the anxiety of his Majesty King PicrocHoLe 
as to the condition of the wine at a particular stage of his 
future conquests. However, the considerations which were 
set forth in reference to Mr. CuamBerLain’s Birmingham 
speech apply to his Ipswich utterance and to Sir CHARLES 
Ditke’s North Kensington address. Members of a Cabinet 
which in the late summer declared that the House of Lords 
never should have a certain security, and in the not very 
late autumn gladly and almost humbly conceded the 
identical security, must necessarily vaunt a little as to the 
future in order to make their references to the past go down. 
As to the English Revolution, it will come—if it comes. 
Its coming will not be the fault of those who have con- 
sistently opposed the making smooth its ways, and they will 
bably be able to find a good heart as well as a good cause 
‘or dealing the other blow at it when it does come. Mean- 
while it is not uninteresting to examine the prophecies of 
its distinguished apostles on Tuesday and Wednesday last. 
The commiseration which is always felt by persons of 
sensibility for Sir Cuartes Ditke when he appears in Mr. 
Firtn’s company, might have been deepened on Tuesday 
by the fact that he was appearing, not merely as Mr. 
Fiata’s companion but as his sponsor. It may, however, 
be lessened by the remembrance that the new arrangements 
will relieve Sir Cuar.es from the surely painful duty of con- 
tributing to the partnership ability, education, and manners 
for two. Whether Mr. Firta, whose claims consist in 
nothing but his advocacy of a mischievous scheme in local 
government and of wholesale spoliation of endowments, will 
commend himself to a constituency which is in great part 
one of education and, to some extent, one of property re- 
mains to be seen ; but the interesting part of his present 
colleague’s address had very little to do with Mr. Firtu, 
With regard to foreign politics, it would have been more 
interesting still but for certain antecedents of the accom- 
plished speaker. The designs of Germany on Zanzibar 
were not denied with greater fervour than the intention of 
Russia to retire from the Turcoman districts was asserted 
by a certain Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs a year or 
two ago. Alas! the Russians are on the Heri Rud to-day, 
and it is hope rather than logic which leads us to trust 
that the omen will not be completed by the presence of 
the Germans on Lake Tanganyika in 1887 or thereabouts. 
Far be it from any one to assert that Sir Cuar.es resembles 
his royal namesake in respect of the second line of the 
famous quatrain; it is only tyrannous coincidence which 
makes it well to recall his assertion as to the Czar’s in- 
tentions. All that can be said as to Sir Cuartes Ditke’s 
foreign policy is that he to a certain extent admitted the soft 
impeachment of being a Jingo, but at the same time stoutly 
declared that he would never let his own or other people's 


Jingoism stand in the way of domestic reform. This, giving 
domestic reform the sense which it invariably bears in 
Radical mouths, amounts to the admission, in other words, of 
the very charge which is brought with most weight and truth 
against Radical politicians. Some of them are not anxious 
to fling away wantonly the possessions and interests of Eng- 
land, but none of them will for a moment think of preferring 
the interests of England to the interests of their party. As 
Sir Cuarves himself has said this as clearly as could be ex- 
pected, it may be hoped that henceforward the charge will 
not be set down as a mere Tory calumny. A wise man 
hardly allows his enemies and rivals to pull up his land- 
marks, lift his cattle, and carry off his customers while he is 
debating whether he will make a scullion of his housekeeper 
and a housekeeper of his scullion. 

With Sir Cuartes Dixxe’s prophecies as to the rapid ex- 
tinction of the Conservative party it is even less necessary 
to deal at length. There may or there may not be some 
ground for the theory that, in future, English politics will 
consist of an interested but reasonless strife between two 
democratic parties differing from each other no more than 
the two great parties in America differ, with a compara- 
tively helpless third party, including nearly all the brains 
and all the political honesty of the country. But these 
wide vaticinations are idly made and would be still more 
idly discussed. “A fool,” says the Wise Guest of the 
Havamal, is “awake all night worrying about every- 
“thing; when the morning comes he is worn out, and 
“all his troubles just as before.” Sir Cuartes Ditke 
quotes with approval from a Radical candidate of the ap- 
proved University type the saying that “ hitherto land 
“has been considered in England as an instrument of 
“ family dignity, instead of being treated as a source of 
“ national wellbeing.” Mr. Fyrre is apparently one of 
those Oxford men who, instead of taking advantage of the 
wisdom of their Alma Mater in teaching them logic, drop 
that troublesome art or science as soon as they have = 
their examinations. The theory of the English Land Laws, 
if there is any general theory (it is comforting to see that 
even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been taught not to speak of 
“the law of primogeniture”), is that what Mr. Fyrre is 
pleased to call family dignity is itself an instrument of 
national wellbeing. The Radical candidate for Oxford 
would apparently fulminate against the practice of bakers 
who devote tbeir flour to the manufacture of dough instead 
of making it into loaves. Thus in Sir Cuartes and his 
authority Mr. Fyrre there is small matter for comment ; 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as has been said, put the dots on the 7s. 
In tone he was considerably more moderate than at Birming- 
ham, @ moderation which it would be unfair to put down 
to the physical suffering under which, we are sorry to see, 
Mr. CHamBERLAIN laboured, and ayainst which he seems to 
have contended very pluckily. Although Ipswich returns 
Mr. Jesse Couiines, the air of East Anglia is not as the air 
of Birmingham, and the atmosphere of baronets and Lord 
Jouns which surrounded Mr. CuamBer.atn would doubtless 
of itself have induced him to do his spiriting gently. Else- 
where, and in the more congenial company of the rough- 
hirers and ticket-forgers, Mr. CuamBerLatn would hardly 
have condescended to enter into a controversy with the 
Times as to the difference of the opinions of that journal 
in 1844 and in 1885. Perhaps Mr. CuamBer.ain might 
find interesting matter for discussion with some of his 
own colleagues as to difference of opinions in* 1844 and 
in 1885. t, if milder in manner, Mr. 
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was even more definite in detail than at Birmingham. The | some other countries, German bankrupts make a purse at 
scheme which he admires is that in which “every man when the expense of their creditors before they transport them- 
“born receives an apportioned share in the great natural | selves across the Atlantic. One speaker in the debate not 
“inheritance of the race.” Perhaps because this doctrine unnaturally asked whether the Irish had been driven to 
would impose some arduous work on the Land Office of the | emigration by excessive prosperity. The answer that the 
future, inasmuch as a man’s share will be so many perches | Irish were emigrated, instead of emigrating, or, in other 
this year and so many less the next according to the words, that they had not been free agents, would have 
increase of population, Mr. Cuampertaiy wants to know been more effective if it had had any foundation in fact. 
what “ransom,” what “insurance” landowners will pay if | The vast majority of Irish settlers in the United States 
it is not strictly enforced. We are “to find work and em- | have been assisted only by their own families, and they 
“ ployment for our artisans at home,” so that the second | have all been voluntary emigrants. Prince BisMARcK seems 
article of the Revolution creed is national workshops. The | not to have had an answer ready for the suggestion that 
third article is free education, by which it is meant appa- | German emigration chiefly proceeds from the poorest pro- 
rently that the rich, after giving the poor an estate or its | vinces. 

equivalent and supporting national workshops, are to pay It must have been puzzling to have to invent successive 
all school fees. The fourth article is the provision by Local | reasons for a capricious theory. The arguments on the 
Governments, not only of libraries and the like, but of | other side were at the same time obvious and decisive. If 
“comfortable dwellings at fair rents,” which means, of thriving farmers can afford to emigrate, they have every 
course, rents lower than the market value. The expense | motive for staying at home. The duties on corn, by which 
of this also will doubtless come from the ransom. The | they have grown rich, will continue their operation ; and 
fifth article seems to be the remission of indirect taxation— indeed their beneficent influence is about to be extended by 
the only kind at present bearing on the poorer classes. an addition to the present rate of duties. As the land is. 
Fixity of tenure and fair rents for the farmers, and a re- principally owned by small freehold occupiers, the Govern-. 
duction of Income-tax for professional men, vary the _ ment offers in preparation for the next election an acceptable: 
somewhat monotonous distribution of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s | bribe to the most powerful class ci the community; yet in 
baits; but the chief cfler is to the proletarian, town and | Germany, as elsewhere, there must be consumers who will 
country. He will have apparently (1) a plot of land if | pay the entire amount which is to be added to the receipts. 
he wishes it ; (2) a house at less than competitive rent; of the farmers. It is strange that Prince Bismarck should, 
(3) his children’s education taken off his hands; (4) work, | fail to see that he is not even professing to increase the’ 
at, of course, fair wages, guaranteed him; (5) the only | total wealth of the country, but only to alter the distri- 
taxation which reaches him—that on excisable and duti- | bution among different classes. It is not a little remark- 
able articles—carefully remitted. All this, besides the ; able that France and Germany, both enjoying the blessings. 
three F’s for the farmers and the remitted Income tax for | of universal suffrage, should at the same time be engaged in 
the professional man, will be paid out of the ransom from | the experiment of relieving distress by artificially raising the: 
landowners, a proposal which may meet with difficulties from price of food. M. Ferry and Prince Bismarck are both 
the fact that there are only twenty shillings in a sovereign. | anxious to conciliate the rural population for the purposes 
Such is the Ipswich- Birmingham scheme. A Radical com- | of a future election ; but the French Government has not 
mentator draws from the scheme the inference that there hitherto propounded any fantastic theories about emigration, 
will be no legislation in favour of classes in the Parliaments | which, indeed, is not a national practice. 

of the future. Less gifted critics might have interpreted | yj, not easy to understand whether Prince Bismarck 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as meaning that the Parliaments of the | yiches to promote or to check the movement which he re. 
future will be wholly occupied in legislating for the benefit presents as a natural consequence of Protection. He has 
of ali classes but one at the expense of that one. not even publicly explained the connexion between his fiscal 
system and his recent policy of annexation. It is possible 
that he may hope to divert into the new transmarine pro- 
f ‘S ECONO! vinces a portion of the stream of emigrants which has sought 
the United States. There can be no doubt that such an 


Pa BISMARCK has been unusually communica- | attempt would prove abortive, as the Western and middle- 
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tive of late. His speeches in the Reichstag have both States of America are in all respects preferable to new 


explained the relations of his Government with England 
and his general theories of colonial policy and of economic 
legislation, While he repudiates the possibility of war, he 
intimates that, if his projects of colonization are thwarted or 
impeded by English jealousy, he will revenge himself by 
diplomatic obstruction in Egypt. A threat cannot easily be 
made agreeable to those to whom it is addressed ; but the 
policy which Prince Bismarck announces is neither strange 
nor unexpected. There is more novelty in his theoretical 
lucubrations on Protection, on emigration, and on colonial 
expansion. He is the most vigorous of existing statesmen ; 
but he is not equally happy as a political philosopher. 
The Reichstag had lately an opportunity of showing its 


appreciation both of his qualities and of his defects. The — 


¥inance Committee of the Diet had reduced by a third a 
grant which was demanded for purposes of colonization. 
As the whole amount was inconsiderable, it may be in- 
ferred that the Committee and the House intended to 
signify dissent from some wonderful doctrines which Prince 
Bismarck has lately propounded. When the Prince ex- 
plained that what he really wanted was a vote of con- 


fidence in his colonial policy, the majority at once sent back | 


are more than ordinarily unattractive. 


colonies founded in barbarous countries. It is not known 
that in any of his actual or proposed annexations Prince 


_ Bismarck has even the primary advantages of a fertile 
soil and a temperate climate to offer to settlers. A long 
time must elapse before a German community will be 
able to establish itself high up in the northern mountains 
of New Guinea. 


If such a settlement should at some- 
distant period be formed, it may not improbably find it ex- 
pedient to annex itself to the nearest Australian colony. 
Factories may perhaps arise upon the coast ; but no colony, 
properly so called, can be established upon the lower levels. 
of a tropical country. The parts of the West African 
coast which have been formally occupied by German agents. 
An officer who 
served in Mr. Luperitz’s coasting expedition has published 
an instractive account of an enterprise which seems to have 
produced no profitable result. The writer states that at 
Angra Pequeiia there are small facilities for trade, and that 
it was found impossible to open communications with the 
interior. The only available harbour in a long stretch of 
barren or inaccessible coast is Walfisch Bay, which even the: 
English Colonial Office had been prudent and active enough 


the Report to the Committee, with an implied instruction | to appropriate. It is characteristic of the spirit in which 
that the Government should not be weakened by want of Germany has lately proceeded that Mr. Lupgrrrz bought. 
Parliamentary support. It is strange that a Minister of from some natives whom he found the whole inland district 
great ability should commit himself to absurd propositions which encloses Walfisch Bay at the moderate price of 


which were probably extemporaneous, and which are scarcely 
relevant to the colonial controversy. It had not previously 
occurred to any politician or economist that emigration is 
the result of material prosperity. Prince Bismarck now 
asserts that his Protectionist policy has so greatly enriched 
the occupiers of the soil that they can afford to transport 
themselves to America in rapidly increasing numbers. He 
at the same timo declares, with a lordly indifference to 
consistency, that other emigrants are driven by bankruptcy 
or distress to follow the same course. Perhaps, as in 


twenty pounds. Prince Bismarck would scarcely recognize 
the validity of a similar transaction on the inland side of 
Angra Pequeiia. The whole narrative proves that the new 
German annexation has been accomplished for exclusively 
political purposes. Mr. LupEritz appears throughout as a 
mere agent, and not as an independent trader or settler who 
seeks to place his possessions under the protection of his 
Government. A merchant or a colonist would scarcely have 
been allowed to ute his discoveries in a man-of-war. 
The institution of a German Protectorate over the Boer 
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= 
Republics would be a measure highly obnoxious to England 
dat to the South African Colonies, and it might perhaps 
be gratifying to German ambition. No enterprise could be 
less likely to facilitate the growth of German colonies. 
The Dutch farmers of Africa are y of land and in- 
tolerant of competitors. Above all, they habitually require 
abundant elbow-room. A Boer proprietor is no petty free- 
holder living among a crowded rural population of his 
uals. His farm customarily extends over 6,000 acres of 
land, and it is cultivated by natives who, if they are not 
slaves, are at least serfs attached to thesoil. It was because 


- the English Government at the time of negro emancipation 


‘interfered with the relations between the Boers and their 
coloured dependents that they migrated to the territories in 
which they have now become independent. They may, 
perhaps, welcome a German alliance against their English 
neighbours; but they have no desire for foreign immi- 
gration. 

Among Prince Bismarck’s numerous and not altogether 
consistent explanations of his colonial policy, he has never 
hinted at any purpose of founding penal settlements after 
the French model. The Australians, perhaps, exaggerate the 
mot inconsiderable evils which are likely to result from the 
proposed establishment of other settlements, such as New 
‘Caledonia; but they have an undoubted right to protest 
against the extension of a nuisance which is already felt. 
They apprehend no similar attempt on the part of the 
German Government, and they willingly admit that, after 
English settlers, Germans are to be preferred as neighbours. 
“Their present annoyance arises from the dissipation of their 
belief that the region of which they have appropriated the 
best part is to be exclusively their own. Until lately they 
had never urged on the Home Government the addition of 
new territories to their own thinly-peopled possessions. It 
seems that the demand of New Zealand for the annexation 
of Samoa has been, through negotiations between the Eng- 
lish and German Governments, already rendered impossible. 
The colonists both of New Zealand and of the Australian 
continent are now disturbed by the prospect of having 
to deal with neighbours differing from themselves in 
nationality and language. Prinee Bismarck does them little 
injustice when he accuses them of seeking to establish a 
Monroe doctrine of their own in the Southern Pacific. The 
pretension may be premature or unseasonably expressed, but 
it represents the probable result within a few generations of 
-existing causes. If any considerable number of German 
emigrants should hereafter wish to settle at the Antipodes, 
American experience shows that they will have no difficulty 
in amalgamating with the original colonists. It is generally 
more convenient to join an existing community than to 
create a new organization. Those of Prince Bismarck’s 
countrymen who have through the operation of protective 
duties become too rich to stay at home will be welcome with 
their capital in Queensland or Victoria. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Captain was wrong as to the 
individuality of Mr. Snort, adias Barker, or whether 
this latter gentleman was in error as to the Captain, there 
has, it seems, been a case of mistaken identity between 
them. So, at least, we are told an American jury will be 
shortly asked to believe. The mistake is a sad one, and 
has led to serious consequences to both parties. Captain 
Puetan is in hospital, suffering from eleven knife-wounds 
inflicted with a weapon six inches long; and Mr. Snort, 
alias Barker, is in the hands of the police, after having 
been shot at, on a charge of attempting to murder Captain 
Puetay. It would be appropriate to begin our considera- 
tions on this remarkable event in the manner of GaBoRIAU 
‘by saying, “ These are the facts.” Unfortunately the reports 
of the facts are contradictory and wanting in precision. By 
comparing them however, and accepting their statements 
only when they agree, this much may be extracted and pre- 
sented as trustworthy. Captain PHetay, un vieux de la 
vieille, a veteran of the Civil War, is an Irishman, an 
active patriot, and, by way of showing the natural affinities 
of his race, is workhouse superintendent of Kansas City, 
in the State of Missouri So much seems certain. What 
seems more doubtful is that he took part in certain abor- 
tive attempts to explode dynamite in this country. He 
told the Kansas City Journal so himself; but we like not 
the security, We want better security for the dyasaniten | 


than the gabbling Irish officeholder. Then we have only 
an interviewer's word for the confession, and that is as 
the guarantee of Nym for Barpotrn. The confidences 
of Captain Puexan, with or without the interviewer's addi- 
tions, appeared in the Kansas City Journal, and at once 
attracted the attention of Mr. O'Donovan Rossa, who first 
criticized them very severely in his own organ, and then 
summoned Puetan to New York to give an account of him- 
self. The veteran in the cause of liberty came, but had no 
chance to offer any explanation to O'Donovan Rossa. He 
went to that blatant patriot’s office with a revolver in his 
ket prepared to shoot anybody who doubted his loyalty. 
is chief, who probably suspected something of the sort, 
was not in; but Rocky Mountain O’Brien was there, and so 
was Kearney, and not long after Snort, alias Barker, 
appeared. Then, after an altercation, or without altercation, 
which is newspaper for bad language, it happened that 
among the four there was some difference, and PHELAN 
was gashed about in a bungling way. He, in his dire dis- 
tress, fled, shouting “ Police!” The officers of the law came, 
and arrested SHoxrt, at whom the Captain, being now more at 
leisure, discharged a pistol. Smort says it is a case of 
mistaken identity. It certainly was a case of mistaken: 
aiming. 

“ Brethren,” said the Hard Shell Baptist who was delivering 
the funeral oration over the sporting gentleman in California, 
“we are met together to-day to bury this ordinary cuss.” 
We, too, are telling to-day the fortunes of two “ ordinary 
“ cusses.” Of themselves they do not deserve much notice. 
That Irish scoundrel knifes Irish blackguard, with the 
connivance of their like, and the secret encouragement of 
some master rogue, is an event calling for some satisfaction, 
but few words. In this case, however, it bas had an effect 
which may prove wholesome, and is certainly a little comic. 
We have all heard of the respectable people of America, and 
know in a general way that they roam about the outside of 
American politics, and are credited with the power, and 
even at times the determination, to come inside with intent 
to reform many things. These superior persons have at 
last been convinced by the sight of Captain PueLan’s wounds 
that O’Doyovan Rossa is a malignant ruffian, and has a 
gang about him quite worthy of himself. There are some 
people who need a great deal of persuading. In the United 
States they had made their minds up that O'Donovan 
Rossa was a mere blusterer, and, having come to this con- 
clusion, the sovereign people had hitherto been indifferent 
to evidence. It had ignored Gavcvacner, and looked with 
the sagacious incredulity of people who find scepticism con- 
venient on much else. Americans were not asked to 
believe that Rossa did the things he boasted about. They 
were only asked to believe that he encouraged and 
helpeil others to try them, keeping himself out of harm’s 
way and lying like an Irish patriot the while. Even 
this was too much, which, since we too have a certain 
faculty for scepticism, we partly attribute to the fact 
that to recognize the truth would have entailed trouble 
with that potent force, the Irish vote. Now it seems 
that the stabbing in O'Donovan Rossa’s office has done 
what former evidence could not do. It has at last flashed 
on the respectable American mind that there is a knot 
of poisonous vermin busy in the midst of New York. 
The Herald, the Tribune, and the Sun see that “ This 
“ quarrel appears to disclose that the Rossa party are an 
“ organization of skulking assassins.” Very ; and 
now it is to be hoped that the necessary practical steps will 
follow. We have never had any sympathy with those 
among us who have wailed for American help in dealing 
with our Irish enemies. To ask foreigners to fight our 
battles is, however, one thing, and to ask them not to allow 
their country to be openly used as a basis of operations 
against us is another. The Americans must now begin to 
see that this is what they have been doing. That they 
have only become alive to the truth when they a to 
feel the unpleasant consequences of harbouring cut-throats 
is a matter of no importance. It would be rash to ho 
already that O'Donovan Rossa will be treated as he 
deserves. The effect produced by the attempted murder of 
PHELAN may prove temporary, and the Irish vote will cer- 
tainly remain; but some may be done. If it is, we 
shall again, for the thousandth time, have had to thank the 
stupidity, brutality, and bungling ferocity of the hereditary 
enemies of all civilization called patriots in Ireland, 
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EGYPT, 


1PHE approach of the date at which the French Govern- 


ment bad intimated its intention of giving an answer 

to the latest English proposals in reference to Egyptian 
finance was certain to see the birth of many rumours as to 
the probable tenor of the reply. This reply has not been 
ted; but it may perhaps be in official cognizance by 

are read. There is no reason to be 
sceptical as to the exactitude of the rumours, and it 


. is at least noteworthy that the most warlike and bumptious 
_ of them indicate a much more peaceful and modest tone on 


the part of France than was for a long time predicted. The 


. truth, of course, is that most of the Powers see the difficulty 
. of forcing on England any settlement unwelcome to her, 


and that the Power which is the soul of the whole quasi- 


. coalition has no real desire to force any such proposals. 


of his little honey-cake now and then. 


. Prince Bismarck would have been less than human if he 
. had not resented the conduct towards him of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
_ Ministry, culminating as it did in the almost inexplicable 


mixture of discourtesy and ineptitude which marked the Angra 
Pequeiia business. He would have been more than human 


_ if he had not seized the occasion of showing how very 


desirable for England it is that Germany should be kept in 

humour, and that Cerberus should not be disappointed 
The famous expla- 
nation in the Reichstag, which has given an opportunity of 
the display of much political naiveté in England, need not 


_ in this particular place be handled at length. It may be 


briefly described as a very natural and very sufficient re- 


' minder to France and England, to blind lovers of Mr. 


_ of the very simple facts that international relations are, like | 


GLADSTONE and blind fearers of Prince Bismarck himself, 


. other things, a matter of give and take ; that Germany has 


no special anti-English desires, but that she is no more 


' above pourboires than other nations; that not only pour- 


boires, bat civil treatment and language, are wanted to 
grease the wheels of international intercourse ; and that 


England must not expect to abandon her old policy of 


fighting freely and paying liberally, while she at the same 
time expects to retain her old privilege of having things all 
her own way. Reasonable men in England have been 
saying the same thing for a sufficiently long time, with the 


- usual fate of prophets in their own country; now that 


Prince Bismarck has said it, perhaps it will be listened to. 
The alleged details of the French proposal show how 


- little reality there is in the opposition to England, and how 


_ much the difficulties of the past have been merely the re- 
_ sult of the diplomatic and political incapacity of the 


English Ministry. The increase of the proposed loan is in 
éfiect a matter of mere actuarial detail, disposing Egyptian 
liability in a somewhat different way. The guarantee by a 


plurality of Powers instead of by one is a proposal which 


would be difficult to carry out practically, though as the 


_ pretext for a Multiple Control it will have, no doubt, to be 


resisted on principle. The proposal to keep separate the 
administration and financial receivership of the Domains 


and the Daira estates is a mischievous effect of French 


vanity and of French anxiety to keep a finger in the pie. 


_ Lastly, the proposed alternative to the reduction of interest 


is a transparent juggle. The interest is not to be reduced, 
but it is to be taxed. The bondholder is not to have his 
coupon cut down under the name of reduction, but he is to 
have itcut down under the name of taxation. He must be 
a very finical bondholder if this makes much difference to 
him for the present, and a very sanguine bondholder if he is 
comforted by the argument that a reduction is for good and 
all, while a tax may be remitted in prosperous times. In 
fine, the whole of the French proposals exhibit the peculiar 
Copiin-and-Suokt jealousy which has so pitiably marked 
French conduct in the matter all through. 1t is impossible to 
conceive any other Power vigorously supporting these pro- 

except with a deliberate desire to spite England, and 
Prince Bismarck has just affably informed England and the 
world that he for his part is open to English offers, and has 
not the least desire to make himself unpleasant to us, unless 
we go out of our way to make ourselves unpleasant to him. 
It is to be hoped, in passing, that Frenchmen have enjoyed 


- this frankness of their new and illustrious friend; it can 


hardly be supposed that they have misunderstood it. From 
henceforward, whatever be the attitude which France 
finally takes up, whatever be the amount of nominal sup- 
port that Germany gives to her proposals, it is perfectly 
clear that it will rest with the English Government to 
bring the Egyptian matter to a good end. The comparison 
of the alternative projects shows how hollow and unreal the 
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French contention is, and cuts out of the play the part 
which France and the Continental Powers claimed for 
themselves as champions of the bereaved bondholder, pre- 
curators of the poor, who were bound to see that the help- 
less creditor of Egypt took no wrong. When it comes to 
be a question whether the pounds taken out of his pocket 
are to be called a reduction or to be called a tax, all reality 
has gone out of the dispute. -On the other hand, the decla- 
rations of Prince Bismarck, confirming the conclusions of 
reason, show that, with good management, a settlement is 
easily possible. Whether the good management will be 
contributed by the present occupants of Downing Street is, 
no doubt, a different question. The reported separate pre- 
sentation of the Continental assent to the inadmissible 
proposals of France will make the courteous rejection of 
those proposals easier; and the English Ministry may 
remember with advantage Mr. Cartyie’s dictum as to the 
greatness of bankruptcy. 

It would be unjust not to acknowledge that the work- 
manlike manner in which Lord WotseELey is carrying out 
his programme on the Nile facilitates to a considerable 
extent the operations of the English Government. Some 
Frenchmen acknowledge, and all men, whether Frenchmen 
or not, know, that the task which England is now accom- 
plishing single-handed and at immense expense came upon 
her originally in consequence of the flat refusal] of France to 
do her part three years ago. This is the incurable weakness 
of the French position, and the abiding reason why no 
other Power, except from a definite and special desire to 
annoy and injure England, can countenance that position. 
Hitherto it has been possible for France to evade the 
question of the origin of English entanglement in 
Egypt by commenting on the singularly inept fashion 
in which these entanglements have been met. Lord 
WoOLSELEY up to the present has (except in minor matters) 
kept himself clear from all reproach except that of lavish 
outlay, and the very lavishness of his outlay constitutes a 
new lien on Egypt. The inexhaustible capacity for blunder- 
ing and throwing away advantages, which is the principal 
note of Mr. Giapstone’s foreign policy, is equal, no doubt, 
to the task of neutralizing these and all other advantages. 
A player with all the trumps but one in his hand can lose 
the game by judiciously revoking with his thirteenth card. 
But if Mr. GLapstone should in this way play to lose, it is 
clearly not the fault of Lord Wotse.ey or of Prince Bismarck. 
It appears that it will also not be the fault of the Porte, 
whose assistance, substantially of no great moment, but 
invaluable against the legal quibbles on which France relies, 
is reported to be now obtainable on very easy terms. It 
would be satisfactory, if it were possible, to complete the list 
of English assistants with the name of some representative of 
civil and administrative policy in Egypt. But hitherto, it 
must be admitted, England has been but ill served by her chief 
representatives in. this department. Lord Durrerin saw 


| the right way, and, with the somewhat cynical opportunism 


which has kept him from being one of England’s foremost 
statesmen, carefully indicated it, and then shunted the train 
into the wrong. Of Lord Nortusrook, as no official 
accounts of his doings have been published, and as he has 
contented himself with denying all unofficial accounts, it may 
seem unfair tospeak emphatically ; but, unless rumour lies very 
much more than is usual even with her, and unless probability 
is quite astray, Lord Nortuprook had neither the address 
to get his views adopted by his colleagues, nor the resolution 
to sever himself from them when they would not do what 
he thought right. Sir Epwarp Mater no doubt saw and 
knew what was wanted, but lacked vigour to enforce it on 


his chiefs, and Sir Everyn Barino’s views have to all ap-— 


pearance been too incongruous, and have been based on 
theories of English foreign policy too jarring, to have much 
weight. It isa new anda somewhat uncomfortable thing 
in English history to find a difliculty in putting the hand 
on some Englishman who can govern ; and the four persons 
who have just been criticized havea very insufficient defence 
in the fact—notorious enough in itself—that if they had 
wished and had been able to govern, Mr. GLapsToNeE would 
probably not have allowed them. 


CHIEFS AND CROFTERS, 


Bret! MACPHERSON is dead, and in him dies, 
according to many people, the last of the old Highland 
chiefs. While Macteop of Macleod and while Locuter exist 
and bear names of power, more or less, perhaps this lamen- 
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tation is premature. However, CLuny was certainly the 
most om remaining ; he lived up (and dressed up) 
to the ; he looked a chief every inch, though he 
was also a railway director. The strange thing, when we 
reflect on it, is, not that a kind of Celtic chief was still left to 
a progressive world in Ciuny, but that there are not many 
more of the species. It is not so long since that last wild 
Highland fling, the Forty-five, which drew civilized atten- 
tion so persuasively to the Celt that civilization set to work 
and reformed him and his society quite out of the way. 
Ciuny’s own grandfather was “ out,” but then Ciuyy him- 
self was an old man. It brings the Forty-five much nearer 
us when we remember that the grandfather of Sir Davip 
WeppersurN, who died lately in quite early middle age, 
had fought at Culloden. Even among the middle classes 
in Scotland every one knows old ladies who remember 
old ladies that were full of anecdotes of the great defeat 
and the subsequent wanderings. Yet in the years which 
have — since that defeat the whole world is altered. 
The descendants of the chiefs let their lands to American 
“sports,” whose performances are about equally detestable 
' to Radicals and Tories, to sportsmen and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
(if we may use such a violent antithesis), to Celts and 
Saxons. The best of the old Highland retainers left 
their homes between 1745 and the beginning of this 
century, making for Canada or the States. The worst 
remain, too many of them sunk in poverty, dirt, idleness, 
and frantic Free Church Sabbatarianism. In such an 
altered world CLuny was indeed a remarkable figure. He 
did not gamble away his estates, nor throw them out of 
the window into the adjacent lochs, at the pastime of ducks 
and drakes. He did not haunt Ascot and Newmarket and 
Continental casinos. After serving in the Black Watch, as 
became a chief, he settled down on his own lands in his 
ancestral seat, and gave himself up to minding his own 
business and enjoying Highland sport. It is not the fault 
of any one but themselves that so many of the Highland 
gentry have lost their lands. The crofter question would 
be, perhaps, a little less unhopeful and acute if the crofters 
still paid rent to the descendants of men who led their 
fathers to fight and plunder. We do not believe that tae 
crofter is nearly so sentimental a being as many philan- 
thropists suppose. He would rather pay no rent at all, 
and see all the Ciunys in creation drowned, than pay rent 
even to a CLuny. He would vote for Mr. CHamBEaLAIN 


~ and “every crofter his own laird,” rather than for ary laird 
’ who took rent from any crofter. Still, on the hole, the 


crofter would rather pay Jess rent to the descendant of his 
old chiefs than more rent to some Southron body, who has 
bought the land. To this extent, we fancy, sentiment in 
the crofting bosom survives. Unluckily he seldom “ gets his 
“ druther,” as certain Americans say. Too many of the 
chiefs, as all the world knows, have dined, diced, danced, 
drunk, and in other alliterative ways needless to specify, de- 
prived themselves of land and castle, and everything. Con- 
sequently, that kind of loyalty which did survive to CLuny 
(though we doubt if even that would have resisted the thin 
edge of a Land Bill, or the eloquence of agitating Free 


' Kirk ministers) is now extremely rare. The late chief 


could talk Gaelic; it is extraordinary how rare this obvious 
and popular accomplishment is among the Highland gentry. 
He kept up in a genuine way that connexion with the 
Highland regiments which has brought more honour to, 
the Scottish Celts than any other of their achievements. 
His eldest son commanded the Black Watch, and his second 
son the 93rd. Thus, though, alas! a Conservative, CLuny 
was, even by his political foes’ admissions, the right man 
in the right place. He inherited the best qualities of his 
race, and he wisely preferred to exercise them in their 


’ native province. We may trust that his descendants, who 


have served their country so well abroad—in the Crimea, in 
Egypt, in Ashanti, in China, and in India—will worthily 
support their father’s fame in his own country and among 
his clansmen. It is‘a rather curious fact which the death 
of Ciuny recalls, that the chiefs, after all, were not altogether 
responsible for the thinning of the Highland population. 
The modern foes of emigration, and friends of crofters, would 
have us believe that after the Forty-five the lairds by one 
means or other exiled the clans. Nowit was just the other 
way, asa matter of fact. Between 1760and 1780 the West 
Highlands suffered from a series of “ bad years.” The fever 
of emigration seized the people. The chiefs could not kee 

them at home, though Mtacteon was partially successful, 


after violent endeavours. The “documents in the case” are 
~ not so recondite but that they may be found in Macueop’s 


own version at the end of most modern editions of BosweL.'s 
Life of Johnson. There we see the laird not expelling the 
tenants, but fighting tooth and nail to keep the tenants at 
home. But there is little use in speaking of histery to 
the Biacxies and similar poseurs of the crofter question. 


THE ADMIRALTY AGAIN. 


“Tt is their misfortune to know little of the worl, 
“ and to be bred in seaport towns, where they keep company 
“ with few but themselves. This makes them so violent in 
“ party, so partial to those that have sailed with them and 
“so grossly unjust to others. Do them justice, and make 
“them do their duty.” These rasping sentences were 
written by Lord Ropyey a little less than a century ago 
“ for the perusal of a friend (not a seaman) placed at the 
“ head of naval affairs.” Things have changed since then, 
and sea officers certainly need no one to make them do their 
duty, and may be less apt to be censorious, but the tradition 
has not died out. The civil officials of the Admiralty, Par- 
liamentary and other, even the very ex-oflicials, have taken 
care to perpetuate it. From the First Lord downwards 
they seem utterly unable to argue the most purely technical 
question without enlivening the or hwo matter by per- 
sonalities of the well-known “ you're another, and a worse ” 
kind. Mr. Narwaniet Barnasy, C.B., the Director of Naval 
Construction, has been the last to give an instance of the 
vitality of a very bad habit. He had to issue an address 
to the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, who, we take it, 
were meant to be purely a body of shipbuilders. The oppor- 
tunity was excellent to give these respectable officials some 
general scientific instruction, illustrated by purely scientific 
comments, on the merits and demerits of ships built during 
the year. Indirectly Mr. Barnasy might have served the 
public by clearing up a few questions which have been 
studiously confused in the course of recent discussions. If 
he had kept within these limits, Mr. Barnasy would have 
produced a very respectable address, fit to figure with 
credit in a volume of Transactions. He has, however, 
not been content to be so confined, but has chosen to launch 
out into considerations of an administrative or political 
character; and of course he has shotted his remarks by 
sneers at various other authorities who do not happen to 
agree with him. The Royal Corps of Naval Constructors 
are entitled, like other Englishmen, to have their opinion 
on the administration of the navy; but, as a body, it is 
their business to build ships, not to decide how many 
are to be built. Mr. Barnaby, however, feels bound to 
call their attention to this question of naval administra- 
tion, and to say that “ One cannot refrain from reminding 
“ oneself that the men who complain are those who para- 
“ lysed the ironclad building in the years 1872-4.” Further 
on the Director of Naval Construction points the finger of 
scorn, with a fine official indignation, at Lord Hazyry 
Lennox, Admiral Sir Jonn Hay, and Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Tuomas Symonps, who have all criticized Mr. Bagnasy's 
department more or less severely. It is needless to diseuss 
the merits of Mr. BarnaBy’s charges against these gentle- 
men, who are all perfectly capable of taking care of them- 
selves. We should, however, like to know what the Royal 
Corps. of Naval Constructors have got to do with the 
conduct of the Admiralty in 1872-4, or with the behaviour 
of Lord Henry Lennox, Sir Joun Hay, and Sir Tomas 
Symonps, or with the accuracy of the last-named officer's 
observation when in command of the Channel Fleet. Since 
the example was set in another department, it seems to 
have become a generally understood thing that a zealous 
official is bound to fight the battles of his superiors in the 
press. The success of the first experiment has not been so 
great as to justify a repetition of the practice. 

Mr. Barnaby does not always forget that he is Director 
of Construction, and so is called upon to say something on 
the ships themselves. He even says a good deal about them, 
and much of it is interesting. It is satisfactory to learn 
from him, for instance, that the Agamemnon is not so black 
as she was painted. She has not only got to Malta, but has 
convinced her officers that she can be steered, Captain 
Lone, according to Mr. Barnasy, reported that his vessel 
“ appeared to require additional keel to secure steadiness on a 
“ course without having to use the helm for maintaining it,” 
which we take it means that, after all, the Agamemnon ix 
not so good a vessel as she might be. Mr. Barnasy then 
proceeds to show she is not so good as she ought to have 
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been. ‘This criticism on Admiralty administration is indi- 
rectly given in the statement that the Colossus, which was 
to have been broader than the Agamemnon, was made longer 
instead, with the result that it “ has altogether avoided diffi- 
“ culty in steering, while it has given much higher speed 
“ with the same engine-power. As the first of these vessels 
had not been tried before the second was begun, the change 
would appear to be due to the discovery by the Admiralty 
that it had accepted a second-best design. Still, the 
Agamemnon is on her way to China, where she is badly 
wanted, answering her helm more or less well. Her officers 
have decided that she will do “after further experience,” 
which is perhaps an official way of saying, that after finding 
they could not get the additional keel at Malta, they have 


_ concluded to do without it, as Sir Geratp Granam did 
- without the guns. Mr. Barnasy has naturally a great deal 
' to say on the subject of armour, and as to whether it ought 
' to be whole or partial. As everybody knows, this is a sub- 


ject which has been argued into the condition when every 
competent authority has committed himself to one opinion 
or the other, and is beyond persuasion by argument. Mr. 
Barwasy, who may be supposed to speak for the Admi- 


- ralty, is not likely to produce much impression on the 


beof any avail. 
‘of the Bailli pz Surrren which induced England to make 


_ covering 
could blockade Portsmouth and bombard Liverpool. 


partisans of complete armour. The best he has to say 
is that with the system of partial protection a ship might 
be pierced without being made utterly helpless. To those 
who think that she should never be pierced at all, this 
will appear indifferently satisfactory. Mr. Barnapy is 

likely to be listened to, at least by the landsman 
who one 4 impartial by ignorance, when he insists that 
it is useless to try to render ships invulnerable. Guns 
have been invented which will pierce any plate a ship can 
bear. Naval officers may honourably try for perfection, but 
if the country can only get fairly-protected ships carrying 
effective ordnance in sufficient number, it will be content to 
trust captains and crews to give a very good account of any 
enemy they may meet at sea. The question of number is, 
in truth, of more importance than the question of type. By 
all means let us have the strongest war-ships possible, but 
it is better to have plenty of slightly inferior vessels 


than too few of a better class. Mr. Barnasy, who in 


this at least certainly represents the prevailing Admiralty 
opinion, seems to hold, on the contrary, that it is better 
to have no bread than half a loaf of a quality short of 
perfection. He is afraid of heaping up what he calls dead 
material, and of building vessels which may be super- 
seded. Carried out logically, this would lead to a policy of 
having no ships which were not in commission, and ceasing 
all building till somebody else had constructed a perfect 
man-of-war as. a model. The sham scientific official view 
has only to be put in plain words to show its absurdity. On 
one subject Mr. Barnaby talks unvarnished nonsense, “ It 
“may,” he says, “be to the interest of France to build 
“ large battle-ships, and not at all to the interest of Eng- 
“land todo so. The difference in the duties,” &c. The 
duties are identical, and the first interest of England is to 
have a complete command of the Channel and a supremacy 
in the Mediterranean. Moreover, a very trifling knowledge 
of the history of naval war will show that superiority in 
cruisers alone is of very little value. It would be small 
consolation to this country to know that its cruisers were 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific if an enemy 
If we 
‘must give up one of the two, which has not been shown to 


‘be necessary, by all means let it be the cruiser. As long as 


the heart of the Empire is safe, any loss may be repaired ; 
but, if it is wounded, no victory on distant stations would 
It was not the successes, such as they were, 


the Peace of Versailles, but the presence of sixty French 


- and Spanish line-of-battle ships in the Channel. 


 whffiished fabric. 


Next to having plenty of ships, the most important thing 


‘is to build them quick enough. On this point we are glad 


to see that Mr. Barnasy holds very sound opinions. He 
points out that “more rapid building would be far better, 
“* especially as a question of cost per ship.” It is more like 
business, as he insists further on, to construct six ships in 
three years than twelve in twice the time, We do not 


~ know how. the Director of Naval Construction contrives to 


hold this orthodox opinion along with his heresies touching 
the piling uP of dead material, Perhaps by the time he 
was approaching the end of his address it struck him that 
no material can be more dead than what is tied up in an 
Mr. Barwxasy is also somewhat incon- 


sistetit ‘when he objects to the practice of submitting to 


delays in the settlement of questions of armament and 
alterations. These delays are commonly excused by the 
very necessity of ae for perfection on which he had 
insisted a little earlier. But inconsequent arguments may 
lead to a praiseworthy conclusion, and they have led Mr. 
Barwnasy to a very good one indeed. We hope he will 
impress his views on the Admiralty, and, further, that in 
future he will take care not to wander into party politics 
when treating of the navy. The country is quite persuaded 
by speakers on either side. It believes each when it accuses 
the other of letting the navy get too weak. Now we want 
to know how it is to be made stronger, and the Director of 
Naval Construction has helped to a certain extent by show- 
ing that the good work cannot be done on the present 
official system. Some help may come from a stringent 
application of Lord Ropney’s advice to the officers of the 
Admiralty, 


A VEGETARIAN HOLIDAY, 


IGS, sheep, oxen, fowls, fish, and a number of other 
animals ought to praise the name of Mr. Josern 
Brotuerton. This name, as Mr. Axon said at the late 
meeting of the Vegetarian Society, “is dear to all who are 
“ familiar with the history of the progress of social and 
“ political reform in the early part of this century.” 
Brotuerton? Brotuerton? We do not seem to know the 
name. Buppxa and Batpwin we know, both eminent vege- 
tarians according to Mr. Axon, but not Josep BrotHerton. 
However, this amiable and accomplished gentleman (we 
may as well call him that at a venture) was the second 
President of the Vegetarian Society. t is why pigs, 
oxen, fowls, oysters, trout, whitebait, and other edible 
animals should speak and think gratefully of “ Jory B.,” 
if we may so abbreviate the name of this philanthropist. 
A short history of vegetarianism might even prove that 
BrotHerton was (akya Mont in disguise ; perhaps, indeed, 
all the Presidents of the Vegetarian Society are avatars 
of the Buppna. In that case, Professor F. W. Newman has 
been an avatar ; and Professor Mayor, the new Vegetarian 
President, is going to be one. Professor Newman, who called 
a “proudly fine calf” “a bragly bulkin” in his version of 
the /liad, or who, at all events, placed “ bulkin ” for “ calf” 
and “ bragly ” for “ proudly fine,” may well abstain from veal. 
Professor Mayor takes a wider view, and we really do not 
quite know where to have Professor Mayor. He says that 
ordinary human beings are “ Purp drunk,” and that vege- 
tarians are “ Puitip sober.” But beefsteak does not actually 
intoxicate, and only once a person, and hea hial pauper, 
is said to have got drunk on boiled mutton. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Mayor may think, when he meets persons staggering 
about the streets, that they have exceeded in pork pie or taken 
too much cold chicken. But it reallyis notso. Vegetable, 
not animal, products intoxicate. We do, indeed, hear in 
history and elsewhere of conquerors being “drunk with 
“ blood” when they did not conquer on our side. But that 
is only a way of speaking. No, Professor Mayor, when 
Puiuir is intoxicated this deplorable condition is due to 
vegetable excesses. If (akya Muntever got drunk, depend 
on it soma was the cause of his condition. Now no one 
knows, not even Mr. Max Mixuer, what soma was, It may 
have been beer, or wine, or rum, or mum, or milk punch 
(the Aryans were fond of cows), or what not, but not the 
wildest commentator has ever insinuated that soma juice 
was expressed from animals. Wherever Pair makes him- 
self drunk and disorderly, it is always, always, on vegetable 
fluids—wine, beer, betel-nut, or what not—never on beef- 
steak, Thus Professor Mayor should rather represent his 
own side as Pair drunk, if he must bring railing accu- 
sations ; for an absolutely and exclusively carnivorous man 
would never get drunk at all. Look at the Cyctops. He 
was a cannibal, and ate men wholesale; but they never 
disagreed with him till Opysseus came along with the (vege- 
table) juice of the grapes of Ismarus. Then Professor 
Mayor went on to call flesh-eating “the barbarism of civi- 
“ lization” ; while vegetarianism is the part of “ideal man 
“in Eden,” browzing on “ seed-bearing herbs” and the rest 
of it. But Genesis will not help Professor Mayor. Who 
was the vegetarian, Cain or ApeL? Whose sacrifice was 
accepted, whose was rejected? Why the First Murdercr 
(not in Macbeth—we know little of his tastes—but in the 
world’s history) was, apparently, a vegetarian—much more 
so, at all events,than ABEL. Then Professor Mayor turned to 
i and said Socrates was on his side, perhaps because 
of his partiality for hemlock, and Avsonius (but Homuzr 
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was not), and Eprcurvs, which shows how silly is the 
popular conception of that sage. “The simple races who 
“ triumphed over luxurious empires” were also vegetarians, 
like “the Roman porridge-eaters,” as if the Romans ate 
nothing but porridge. One might instance, also, the Welsh 
leek-eaters, the vegetarian English who defeated the car- 
nivorous Hindoo ; and then Professor Mayor threw in the 
Zulus. They eat maize, he says, and we English surren- 
dered Potchefstrom “when reduced to maize.” This little 
bit of history we want vouchers for; and does Professor 
Mayor seriously imagine that Zulus do not eat beef? To 
tell the truth, the beef-eaters always have been the masters 
of the world. Homer’s men were great eaters of beef, so 
are the not absolutely despicable English, while the Romans 
notoriously were omnivorous, and devoured everything they 
could lay their hands upon. Ten vegetarians, says Professor 
Mayor, can live (or linger) where one flesh-eater would 
starve. Perhaps; but first he’d eat the ten vegetarians, 
remarking to Professor Mayor, that he would devour him 
last, 


pera ols érdpoow. 


Finally, the meeting heard, with loud applause, that by 
vegetarianism Mrs. Anna Kuinesrorp, M.D., had cured 
herself of tubercular consumption. “ Tubercular consump- 
“‘ tion ” sounds like a purely potato diet, on which the Irish 
do not, perhaps, thrive so well as beef-fed Britons. But it 
would be ludicrous to argue with vegetarians. They have a 
history and a logic of their own, and, as long as they do not 
compel other people to live like them, they are welcome to 
their leeks and onions. 


AGRARIAN COMMUNISM. 


gy blessings of popular suffrage are already looming 
large in the future. The owners of property, or rather 
of land, are informed by unscrupulous demagogues that they 
will have to learn the amount of blackmail, while they must 
pay for the enjoyment of what remains, The residue is 
apparently to be ascertained by a kind of Dutch auction. 
The alternative is to be a return to a fabulous or apocryphal 
condition of society, which is, for the purpose of political 
sophists, supposed to have preceded civilization. Why 
barbarism, even if it were historical, should claim an inde- 
feasible sanctity it is difficult to conjecture. On the same 
principle mankind might be required to dispense with 
houses, with clothes, and with all which distinguishes a 
European from an Australian savage. The Russian Mir, 
though it indicates an early stage of cultivation, is not 
the first step in the progress of mankind; and English 
anarchists propose to go further back than to the Russian 
peasant communities. Mr. Caamper.ain himself shrinks 
from proposing the total abolition of private property, being 
more intent on the assessment of the ransom to be paid 
by owners than on the establishment of universal Com- 
munism. The less practical pedants and projectors, from 
whose theories he compiles an eclectic system of spoliation, 
would have no hesitation in destroying the social fabric 
which has been laboriously raised by countless generations. 
All laws and all literature would be at once rendered 
obsolete by the destruction of the right of property ; and 
the motive which stimulates the industry of the world 
would be summarily and finally withdrawn. Production 
is to depend henceforth on the enterprise of undertakers 
who will not enjoy the fruits of their labour. The pro- 
posed result of the change would be found oy waa, 
but agitators craftily fix the attention of their dupes on 
the first step in the process, which might probably be the 
last. A transfer of ownership once for all might be 
effected by irresistible force; and orators of the type of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN take care to remind the working-men that 
they can now, if they choose, absolutely control legislation. 
Having been brows | of their power, they next meet with 
a direct appeal to their cupidity. They are invited to 
seize a percentage, to be assessed by themselves, of the 
wealth which has, as they are truly told, been hitherto 
protected by legislation as its mer Pirie, | object. 

The economic argument for confiscation is more easily 
refuted than the simple appeal to predatory instincts ; but, 
as far as it is sincerely advanced, it is perhaps more respect- 
able. Mr. Gzorce Porrer, who is at the same time a 


semi-Socialist and a thorough Protectionist, contends for 
the so-called nationalization of the land, on the assumption 
that it would increase the quantity of home-grown corn, 


and that it would also require a larger amount of labour. 
The theory that the present system of land tenure drives 
the rural population into the towns has been invented for 
the purpose of giving the artisans an apparent interest 
in the expulsion of landowners, On other occasions the 
growth of Birmingham or Manchester in area and in the 
number of inhabitants is treated as a subject of com- 
placent exultation ; but it is easy for other purposes to treat 
immigrants into towns as unwelcome competitors. It is of 
course evident that, if the supply of labour were artificially 
checked, the demand would be otherwise satisfied. There is 
no reason why the transfer of landed property from its 
lawful owners to the State, or to a new body of proprietors, 
should increase by a single bushel the growth of corn in 
England. More and more land is laid into pasture because, 
except on certain soils, corn can no longer be grown at a 
profit ; and a freehold cultivator or a tenant of the State 
would have in this respect no possible advantage over the 
present farmer. Mr. Porrer says that arable land produces 
three times as much food as grass land; but he has not 
thought it n to inquire whether the ion of 
produce to outlay is greater or less respectively in the 
growth of grass or of corn. He even unwittingly shows 
that, if his statistics are sound, the arrangement which he 
vaguely contemplates would increase the expense of grow- 
ing corn in the proportion of five to three. Arable land, 
according to his statement, produces at least three times as 
much food as grass land ; and it furnishes directly to the 
farm-labourer five times as much employment. As it may 
be presumed that Mr. Porrer has no desire to lower the rate 
of farm wages, his calculation shows that the cultivator 
who is now undersold by American corn would be more 
heavily handicapped if he were forced to break up his grass 
land. Precisely the same reasons were formerly employed by 
the advocates of hand-looms as against steam machinery. 
In both cases Protectionists would compel others to work 
at a loss, in utter disregard of the ruinous impulse which 
would be given to foreign competition. Mr, Porrer would 
probably defend himself by avowing his opinion that 
indigenous production should in all cases fostered 
by pe duties. The answer is that the scheme 
would in England be impracticable, even if it were not 
fherently vicious. If Mr. Porrer’s contention were de- 
fensible, it seems to have nothing to do with the robbery 
which he recommends. If the landlords were disendowed, 
the occupiers must either pay rent to the State or become 
proprietors and possible landlords themselves. Either 
freeholder or tenant would have precisely the same interest 
in laying arable land down to grass with the prveent 
cultivator or possessor. Indeed, according to Mr. Porrsr, 
the process would be greatly accelerated by the enormous 
amount of additional labour which would be required for a 
large additional production of grain. 

It is difficult to argue with opponents who are not pre- 
pared to accept the simplest rules of political economy, or 
indeed of common sense and every-day experience. An 
arbitrary increase of the amount of labour bestowed on the 
production of any commodity, or, in other words, a deliberate 
addition to its cost, is, to say the least, a singular mode 
of promoting: general prosperity. Labour is not in itself 
an advantage, though it is a necessary condition of obtain- 
ing the rewards of industry. If a manufacturing process 
ér an agricultural operation can be cheapened by the use of 
machinery, or by other means, it is foolish and wasteful 
to arrive at the same result at the cost of additional labour. 
It is true that the ruder method may involve the payment 
in the first instance of a larger amount of wages ; but expe- 
rience shows that cheap and abundant production tends to 
raise the condition of the working classes. As long as 
foreign competition is allowed, natural laws will enforce 
themselves. Whatever may be the tenure of land, pasture 
land will take the place of arable, if corn can be bought more 
cheaply than it can be grown. Mr. Lowraian Bewt has 
lately shown how the German and Norwegian iron manu- 
facture is gaining on native industry, because English work- 
men resolutely discourage the substitution of puddling by 
machinery for manual labour. When they compete on 
equal terms, the English workman is the more vigorous, 
because he is better fed; but in the construction of an iron 
ship of 1,200 tons the Norwegian builder can turn out his 
work for 850/. less than his English competitor. The agri- 
cultural labourers who fifty years ago prevented for a time 
the use of threshing-machines were more lawless than the 
ironworkers of the present day ; but to a certain extent they 
were sounder economists. e the Corn-laws lasted the 
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consumer, and not the producer, suffered from a rise in the 


price of wheat. 


- 


Perhaps Mr. Grorce Porrer and the Association which 
he represents as President may have formed for themselves 
bat a vague notion of their own meaning when they pro- 
pose a reform of the Land-laws. Only a short time has 
ela since the phrase was applied to a limitation or pro- 
hibition of powers of settlement and entail, with the object 
of enabling every actual tenant to dispose absolutely of the 
fee simple of the estate. It was supposed by those who agi- 
tated fora change that the result would be a large increase of 
the amount of land in the market, and a future addition to the 
number of small freeholders and cottage proprietors. The 
same end has since been in great measure attained by Lord 
Catrns’s Act ; and it is notorious that large tracts of land 
in every of England are now open to purchase. In- 
tending buyers may pick and choose among estates of 
almost any quality or magnitude, as would-be tenants can 
impose their own terms on landlords. The enthusiasm for 
&@ peasant proprietary has suddenly disa ed, and Mr. 
Porter defines the new tenure which “4 ‘ensand as the 
nationalization of the land. Within a few days two or three 
obscure demagogues, one of them now or formerly a 
clergyman, have had the audacity to ask the use of the 
Guildhall for the delivery of a speech or lecture by Mr. 
Henry Georce. It is more surprising that the Lonp Mayor 
should have taken time to consider so impudent a proposal. 
It has hardiy become an open question whether those 
‘who, in reliance on law and universal custom, have invested 
their property in land should be, without fault of their 
own, suddenly reduced to beggary. Even Mr. CHaMBERLaIN 
would allow them to buy off the robbers by a ransom which 
would probably be less than the whole of their possessions. 
Mr. Potrsr, though he says nothing on the subject, may 
possibly meditate rather compulsory purchase than simple 
spoliation. He has, apparently, never considered what is to 
be done with the land, except that it is to be henceforth 
cultivated on the condition which will be least remunerative 
to the occupier. The assignee of the nation, whether he 


__ has bought his holding or seized it in the general scramble, | and he is entitled, if he can, to preserve it. 
is expected to grow wheat at an expense of perhaps forty | HuppLEston, in the course of his summing-up, dealt with 


shillings per acre, when he can only sell it for thirty. A 
Russian Sxopeverr, or might sympathize with 
the visions of havoc and rapine which are now offered to the 
capable English citizen. Mr. Hynpman, one of the most 
extravagant members of the party of plunder, has, not un- 
opportunely, explained to his confederates that they are as 
fully entitled to all the personal wealth which they can 
find as to the nationalized land. 


POACHERS AND KEEPERS. 


ACHERS, according to KIncsLey, are game- 
keepers turned inside out ; gamekeepers are poachers 
turned outside in. The desire of poachers to make holes in 
gamekeepers, whether for purposes of investigation or other- 
wise, appears to be upon the increase. When poaching cases 


_ eome’into the Old Bailey, as one did the other day, it may 


be inferred that they are tolerably common in courts which 
have a more rural jurisdiction. We may further conclude 
that poaching, as conducted in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, has very little to do with the untutored 
desire of the artless countryman to support himself by the 
slaughter of wild animals, or to find a healthy recreation in 
the pleasures of sport. It is a matter of gangs, of the 
“ organization” so terribly popular nowadays, of the pur- 
suit of gain, of pounds, shillings, and pence. Even in the 
depths and recesses of the country the picturesque old 
poacher, who would not steal sixpennyworth of anything 
without fur or feathers on it, is rapidly passing away. A 
contemporary Lams, if such a wight there were, might 
tind a congenial theme for his pen in the decay of 
poachers throughout the land. It is done from London 
now, with the assistance of the telegraph, express trains, 
and other resources of civilization. Deadly weajons 
are unhappily regarded as things which no poacher should 
be without. Gamekeepers must, of course, defend them- 
selves as well as what is called their masters’ property, 
though game is certainly not any one’s legal property so 
long as it is alive. Dead, it adheres to the soil in law, and 
is picked up by the poacher in fact. Even people who hate 
all game-laws as much as Sir WiLu1aAm BiackstTone will not 
be prepared to justify the proceedings of Jason Massry and 
Water Lavenpver, whose “united ages are only thirty- 


“eight.” These lads have | since adopted poaching 
as a profession, though the calendar described them as 
“ labourers.” They were labouring in their vocation on the 
night after Boxing Day, when they caught sight of two 
keepers. Instantly they knelt down, with soldier] 
cision, and fired on those whom they doubtless rmcnt Oe 
intruders. Everything depends upon the point of view. 
Even at nineteen a sanguine youth may think that he has 
acquired a prescriptive right to exercise the only art he 
knows. “Quam quisque norit artem in hac se exerceat,” 
he might say, if he knew the lingo. Fortunately on this 
occasion the gamekeepers escaped serious injury, while 
Massry and Lavenper will have five years, or perhaps, if 
they are very good, three years and nine months, to reflect in 
penal servitude that even keepers are human and within 
the protection of the law. 

Baron Hupptestoy, who tried this case, expressed a 
strong and, as it seems to us, a very sensible opinion in 
favour of gamekeepers being armed. They are engaged in 
an employment which the law recognizes, and they ought 
not to be put up merely to be knocked down. In the pre- 
sent instance the jury found that the prisoners did not 
intend to murder the keepers, apparently because they only 
peppered them with small shot, a reprehensible and highly 
dangerous proceeding, in which it cannot be said that “ who 
“ peppers the highest is surest to please,” for peppering 
high may destroy an eye. A gamekeeper, of course, 
knows the risks of his calling, being generally very well 
acquainted with poachers and their ways. But there is 
no reason why he should not be enabled to give as good 
as he gets. It is possible that, if he were, more of his 
natural enemies would take Baron Huppizston’s advice 
and run away when they saw, if they could see, the brown 
velveteen. We cannot, unluckily, secure the disarming of 


poachers, but it is possible to secure the arming of their 
adversaries. At the best, a gamekeeper’s life cannot, 
unless he combine the sporting and detective instincts in 
an uncommon degree, be a very happy one. But he may 
| think it as much worth preserving as the master’s game, 
Baron 
an even more important point than the arming of keepers. 
_ Unfortunately, it is one which cannot be so easily settled. 
One of the prisoners, Henry LavenpER, who was in the end 
acquitted, wished to call his wife as a witness. This, of 
course, as the law stands, could not be allowed, nor was it 
— even for Massgy to call her, because he was in- 
icted with her husband. It is obvious that no injustice 
was done to Henry LavENDER, and probably Massey would 
not have been assisted by the excluded evidence. But the 
serious attention of Parliament should be called without 
delay to a rule which often shuts out the best means of 
getting at the truth, and which certainly ought not to be 
maintained because its opposite is abused in France. 


in the English’ Foreign 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER COMEDY. 


T would be interesting to know what is the view taken 
Office of the Russo-Afghan 
Frontier Comedy. No doubt we shall know in time, for the 
piece seems certain to run for another month or so, and we 
shall then get the benefit of Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice’s 
criticisms. At present we owe nothing to Downing Street 
except an involuntary contribution to the humours of the 
performance. Her Maszsty’s Government is understood 
to have addressed “ representations” to St. Petersburg on 
the subject of the advance of Russian troops to Pul-i- 
Khatun, and, for all we know, M. pe Grers may have 
already replied by saying that he has “ no official know- 
“ ledge ” of any Russian troops having advanced to Pul-i- 
Khatun ; that he has a difficulty in believing that there 
are any there; but that, if there are, it is a matter entirely 
within the cognizance of the Russian War Office, which 
directs military movements just as it “doctors” maps— 
without consultation with or control by any other de- 
ment of State whatsoever. At least, if M. pe Giers 

as not yet sent this answer to the Foreign Office, it is sure 
to be coming, and it may very likely arrive in good time to be 
communicated by Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice to the House 
of Commons on an early day in the resumed Session. The 
advance of the Russian troops, however, represents, as it 
were, the mere underplot of the comedy. Its real “ motive” 
is to be found in the amusing mystification which has been 


practised upon us with respect to the main business of the 
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undertaking. It was a capital joke—though rather, per- 
haps, of the primitive sort—to bring the English Commis- 
sion over eight hundred miles of generally waterless country, 
through a climate ranging from 103° of heat to 11° below 
freezing-point, in order that they may pass the winter in 


- futile waiting for their Russian colleagues at a 4 in 
eight 


which M. Vamafry “shivered with cold in the 

“of summer”; and the jest is improved, if anything, by 
the reports which are allowed to reach us from time to 
time from Russian sources as to the causes, or rather the 


_ ostentatious absence of decent cause, for the delay. General 


ZeENo!, the Russian Chief Commissioner, has “ gone to 
“ his country residence at Tiflis” ; no doubt a more pleasant 
abode at this time of the year than poor Sir Perer LumspDEn’s 
quarters on the wintry banks of the Murghab. But while 
the Russian Chief Commissioner is thus enjoying what 
M. ve Biowirtz would call his Suave mari magno at Tiflis, 
the only excuses vouchsafed for the intolerable affront 
thus put upon our representative are in reality a mere 
aggravation of it. The pretence of “the unavoidable 
“ necessity of a previous settlement ” between the Cabinets 
of London and St. Petersburg has been truly characterized 
by M. Vampéry as “ preposterous from beginning to end.” 
It was precise'y because the materials for such a settlement 
are not forthcoming that the project of a Joint Commission 
was ever broached or could ever have been justified at all. 
The so-called agreement of 1873 was in itself a “ previous 
“ settlement,” and one, moreover, which cannot possibly 
be improved upon by any number of official despatches 
composed within the four walls of an English or of a 
Russian bureau. The objection to that agreement always 
was that the Western Afghan frontier was, in fact, an 
imaginary line to be drawn from Khojach Saleh to an un- 
named point on the Heri Rud, and that it was impossible 
to trace this line in actual physical fact without an expert 
inspection of the country through which it is to pass. 
Thanks, indeed, to the geographical ardour of the Russian 
War Office, the force of this last contention has been con- 
siderably increased. In the map issued by that department 
a huge cantle is carved out of hitherto reputed Afghan 
territory, and unless M. pe Grers has consented to re- 
pudiate and suppress this effort of imaginative geography 
altogether, he is bound to send his Frontier Commissioners 
without delay to make good the claim of his geographer. 
We are curious to know how such a question, for instance, 
as whether Andkhoi and Maimeneh are, or are not, to be 
included within Afghan territory can lend itself to settle- 
ment by correspondence between London and St. Petersburg, 
and without disturbing General ZELENo1’s repose at Tiflis. 


We may at once dismiss this empty pretext for delay. 
The real cause of Russian inaction lies deeper, and the main- 
tenance of the inert attitude masks a greater game. It 
must have become clear to any one who has watched the 
ascent of those carefully-inflated ballons d’essai which are 
sent up in such a steady series from St. Petersburg at 
a juncture like the present, that the Russian “ military 
“ party "—to use that convenient euphemism for all 
Russians except the Nihilists—have conceived the idea, or 
at any rate the hope, of putting the finishing stroke to 
their Central Asian encroachments out of hand. It is a 
most humiliating thing for an Englishman to have to admit, 
but it is perfectly clear that Russia regards it as quite 


on the cards, that England may be bounced or jockeyed, |: 


or brought, by a clever combination of both processes, into 
acquiescing hic et nunc in a Russian advance to Herat. Too 
plainly does it appear that in the mind of our rival— 
encouraged as it has been no doubt by the extraordinary 
English apathy on the subject of Merv—there is no less 
a question at stake than this. Events, indeed, are follow- 
ing their traditional course at St. Petersburg. First there 
appears the usual article in one of the many Jingo journals, 
declaring boldly that Herat “is not part of Afghanistan.” 
Then the good M. pve Grers shakes his head in the 
official journal at these pretensions, and proclaims that 
he never, never will admit that Herat is not Afghan. 
But at the same time the Russian Mr. Speniow hints 
that he cannot answer for Mr. Jorxins. There are some 

uestions on which Mr. Jorxrys is inflexible. M. DE 

ters protested in precisely the same way against the 
annexation of Merv, but “ though I was fortunate enough,” 
he adds, “to induce the Emperor to draw nearer to Ger- 
“ many, and to change his disposition in that respect, I had 
“ no influence with him as to Merv, which notwithstanding 
“ my opposition was annexed.” Meanwhile, however—and 


pending the issue of M. pz Grers’s strugg!e with his august 


master—another very plausible reason has been suggested for 
General ZeLENo1’s not turning up at the appointed place of 
meeting. The English Frontier Commission and its escort 
has proved to be a more imposing affair than was expected. 
Instead of two or three hundred, it consists, in fact, of a 
force of 1,400 men ; and these numbers render the occasion 
a much less opportune one for disputing the English view as 
to the territorial affinities of Herat. A difference arising in 
the point between two unostentatious Commissions would lead 
to no dangerous difficulties ; whereas with two little armies 
confronting each other a disagreement might have serious 
consequences, Now Russia cannot send a small Commission 
herself when England has sent a large one, and she is un- 
willing to risk a conflict at this moment by sending a small 
army. Hence, it is argued, we may safely infer that Russia 
will send no Commission at all. 

That, however, is as may be. It is conceivable, of course, 
that some unexpected turn of events might induce Russia 
to abandon all immediate designs upon Herat, in which 
case, no doubt, General Zetenor’s holiday would abruptly 
come to an end. But the presumption is that in the present 
unsettled state of European politics, and with difficulties 
daily accumulating on the hands of the English Govern- 
ment, Russia will keep the Afghan frontier question open as 
long as she possibly can, The question for Her Maszsry’s 
Ministers is, whether they propose to allow the security of 


‘our Indian Empire to lie awaiting the moment when it may 


be found safe and convenient for Russia to strike a deadly 
blow at it. Even Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice can hardly doubt_ 
the meaning of these procrastinations on her part, or believe 
that Herat would be secure for a single day after it became 
apparent that England was paralysed for action in Asia by 
the pressure of some Euro crisis. Does the Foreign 
Office really propose, then, to play the Russian game in both 
senses of the word—to prolong the comedy on the Afghan 
frontier for the benefit of an impresario who sees a prospect of 
deriving a more solid profit at our expense from the perform- 
ance? Surely the alternative before Her Masesty’s Govern- 
ment is clear. It is either to compel Russia to carry out her 
diplomatic engagements or to take steps to protect ourselves 
from the consequences clearly foreshadowed by her refusal to do 
so. In other words, if Russia genuinely desires a delimitation- 
of the Afghan frontier, she will send her Commission with- 
out further delay. If she does not desire it, then her real 
intentions are so clearly indicated that we cannot too soon 
convert the escort of the Commission into the nucleus of a 
force for garrisoning Herat. The despatch of the Com- 
mission has, at least, had one valuable result in demonstrating 
the moral strength of the position which we should thus secure. 
Of this the interesting letters of the Times’ Correspondent 
with Colonel Ripeway’s force have given ample proof. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the Herati population 
have the greatest dread of absorption by Russia, and that 
they would welcome us with open arms. Nothing can be 
more striking than the account given by this observer of 
the agreeable change of reception which Colonel Ripaway’s 
force experienced immediately on entering the Herat Valley 
at Pahri. A British occupation would be immensely 
pular, and we have the military force at hand to effect 
it. Whether we have the moral force at home to order it 
is unfortunately doubtful; but there are situations, and the 
present is one of them, when it would really seem to re- 
quire more moral courage to stand still than to advance. 


REVOLVERING., 


WHEN the sage observed sagely that it is in the 
power of every hand to destroy us, and we are 
beholden unto every one we meet he doth not kill us, he 
wrote under a sweet sense of security, ard his philosophic 
reflection is not a practical verity to us all. Yet, at the 
present time, all orderly and well-disposed ns are 
threatened with a new peril, more deadly than the dark 
workings of dynamite, because more ubiquitous. The habit 
among private persons of carrying revolvers and such 
small-arms is not so new, however, that it shonld have 
escaped the sleepless vigilance of the Home Department. 
It is no epidemic or fashionable folly, but a serious 
and rapidly-increasing practice. M. DE Browirz wrote 
the other day his remarkable experience in a Parisian 
Club, where he found his own innocent overcoat alone, 
among many, unprovided with a revolver, and the Zimes 
doubted if this country followed the custom of France. 
The doubt is extraordinary, and argues a singular want of 
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observation. Revolver-carrying is fast becoming as common 
_ ® practice here; it is a matter of notoriety, even without 
the evidence of the newspapers. The police are well 
cognizant of it; while doubtless the manufacturers could 
provide some curious statistics illustrating the increase 
* during the last twenty years in the sale of revolvers. The 
composure of the Times itself was speedily disturbed by 
® correspondent who related how, a few weeks ago, he only 
among eight or ten persons breakfasting in a Yorkshire 
‘hotel was unable to produce a revolver. The correspondent 
was startled, as well he might be, seeing he had been accus- 
tomed to travel in the backwoods without a thought of 
erming. He might well ask, “ Is our civilization a failure?” 
We need not go far for such experience ; enough may be 
met with in the home counties to engage the attention of 
the authorities. 
There is a passage in Sartor Resartus in which CARLYLE 
is very eloquent on the sense of power and equality imparted 
' to the weak man armed, but he says nothing about the 
perils to the peaceable and law-abiding involved in the 
selfish practice of revolver-carrying in the hands of the 
timorous and irresolute. It is plausibly urged that such 
persons, conscious of not possessing the necessary skill, will 
refrain from using their weapons. Melancholy experience 
shows, however, that these are the very people who are 
most dangerous, and against whom the public need protec- 
tion. Only last Tuesday a shocking accident was reported 
from Huddersfield. THomas Watter Howes, hearing a 
noise in the house early in the morning, proceeded down- 
stairs with a loaded revolver, one barrel of which he 
managed to discharge on the way. The sound awoke 
his son, and the two, while exploring the basement, 
discovered a light in the kitchen. 
usual challenge, “ Who's there?” and, seeing “the shadow 


“ of some one moving about,” fired, killing his unfortunate | 


housekeeper. HotmEs may now reflect, perhaps, that his 
first chance shot, which awoke a sleeping man, would 
probably have alarmed a woman awake, if of average 
powers of hearing. At least, it may now occur to him 
that a burglar, warned by his first shot—the result, pro- 
bably, of a quivering apprehension—would make off, and 
not remain with a light and a tell-tale shadow. The 
revolverer never reflects; he is moved by his own fears, 
and thinks only of his own carcase. 

The dangers that begirt society are already sufficiently 
active and numerous. It is hard to see why they should 
not be lessened by a great and present peril that threatens 
the community at large. Fatal results from the reckless 
discharge of firearms are alarmingly frequent. The remedy 
is not hard to seek. The law against the unlicensed carriage 
of arms should be vigorously enforced, and the Gun-tax 
extended to revolvers and patent pistols. The tax should 
be a genuine tax, and the penalties against infringing the 
law proportionately heavy. A pleasant prospect is before 
the public if the matter is not promptly taken up by the 
authorities. Now that the passion for fancy legislation 
is somewhat abated, the Howe Secrerary has an excel- 
lent opportunity to distinguish himself by a little use- 
ful domestic legislation. Let him relieve the public 
mind and annul the prospect of a great revolver age. 
Otherwise the mischief will go on increasing and be- 
come a serious menace. Railway travelling, owing to our 
abominable system of isolated compartments, will become 
something of an ordeal, and the coffee-rooms of country 
hotels no security. As it is, our railway-carriages are not 
the snug and sleepy hollows they once were ; recent events 
have effectually, like Macperu, “ murdered sleep,” and the 
thought of security in connexion with them. The practice 
of carrying arms is contagious, like cowardice or folly, and 
we are only too likely to hear of affrays or “ accidents ” that 
may rival Mark Twarn’s reminiscences of California. Un- 
happily, it is the unprotected and innocent, like the poor 
housekeeper at Huddersfield, or the unarmed and law- 
respecting person, who suffer through the new spirit of 
recklessness. We have lately been congratulating ourselves 
that a recent affair, magniloquently styled “ A Woman's 
“ Vengeance,” was impossible in our well-governed land. 
It would be well if we proceed at once to increase our sense 
of the impossibility, or, at least, by a timely tax on revolvers, 
to lessen the number of innocent persons sacrificed to an 
iniquitous and barbarous custom. 


Homes uttered the | 
_ we prefer to call attention to two points on which all the 


MR. MUNDELLA AND HIS MERRY MERRY MEN. 


iv the Education Department has prepared a selection 
from the proverbial wisdom of our ancestors, it has 
probably had occasion to learn that there is no smoke with- 
out fire, and that incessant denial of a thing’s existence is a 
proof that it exists. To learn and to teach are, however, 
two very different things, and Mr. Munpetta has just given 
another proof of this familiar truth. He has directed his 
Inspectors to abolish the charge of over-pressure once and 
for ever. The results of their efforts appeared in the Times 
of last Saturday. It would be ungracious to say that Mr. 
Mvwnve ta has given himself and his officials a deal of un- 
necessary trouble, for that the duty of making inquiries and 
giving judgment in such a question does not fall on the 
persons accused of mismanagement, but upon others who 
are on the face of it more likely to be impartial. In the 
matter of form the Education Department gone a little 
astray, but it might have erred in that respect without laying 
itself open to serious criticism. It might, for instance, have 
employed outsiders, medical and other, to make the inquiry, 
and then have published the results of their investigations. 
Such a document would have carried with it a considerable 
authority ; and, if the decision had been favourable to the 
department, it would have been very generally accepted. 
Mr. Munpe.ta has chosen another course. He has sent 
his own Inspectors to examine into certain alleged cases of 
over-pressure, rather more than twenty in all, and has pub- 
lished their reports. The cases are various. Sometimes 
the child said to have died in consequence of over-pressure 
is a boy, sometimes a girl. The circumstances of the death 
are widely different in most cases. These variations are in- 
evitable, and are, indeed, so much a matter of course that 


reports agree with a truly wonderful unanimity. 


It is to be observed that all these reports agree in de- 
claring that the system of the School Board is not in the 
least to blame; and, further, that they are all made by 
officials of Mr. Munpetua’s department. To the ordinary 
lay mind it does look as if the second fact accounted for 
the first. Neither is this irreverent suspicion dispelled 
on examination of the various reports. In one we find that 
a doctor has given a written certificate to the effect that 
death was due to over-pressure. The Inspectors examine 
and find reason to believe that the child had scarlatina or 
typhus. In another case a doctor who had attended the 
child attributes the death to meningitis brought on by ex- 
cess of brain-work. The Inspectors immediately ask the 
opinion of another medical gentleman who had not seen the 
patient, and he contradicts the first—a thing, as everybody 
knows, unheard of in the faculty. The Inspectors then ask 
a candid world whether there is any proof of over-pressure 
here. So it goes on all through the twenty odd cases. 
The officials of the department who are parties to the 
suit, who are not trained to weigh evidence, and who are 
not empowered to summon witnesses, and examine them on 
oath, come down, look into as much as they like, and report 
in their own favour. Does Mr. Munpetua think that an 
inquiry of this sort would be considered satisfactory if a 
charge of malversation or even mere bungling were brought 
against Woolwich Arsenal or the Dockyards? Having 
before our eyes the fear of Mr. Fircn’s logic, we hasten 
to declare that we do not imply that the Education 
Department is accused of anything like malversation. 
Mr. Munpetita is an honourable man, and so are his 
Inspectors all honourable men. Only, as the learned 
gentlemen must know very well, it is a well-established 
principle that no man shall be judge in his own case. 
We do not necessarily condemn any man because we insist 
that a charge against him must be investigated by an 
uninterested and, therefore, presumably impartial person. 
The Inspectors whom Mr. Munpetta has employed to 
examine into the alleged cases of over-pressure are not un- 
interested, and nothing in the recent doings of the depart- 
ment leads us to suppose that they are likely to be 
impartial. On the contrary, everything goes to show 
that they are committed to the formulas and the theories 
of the office, and likely to judge all the evidence brought 
before them accordingly. These things being thus, we 
submit that the Return of Cases published by the Edu- 
cation Department is nought. e have not a scruple 
of doubt that Mr. Munpzrza and his Inspectors believe 
every word they say, and are prepared to support their 
decisions. That is very likely. Nevertheless, ordinary 
human nature being what it is, we are of opinion that some 
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less interested than the In should make the 
dairy When that is done, we wal carefally examine the 
Report. We shall not criticize Mr. Munpeta’s, simply 
because we see no reason to suppose that he and his sub- 
ordinates are above the common weaknesses of humanity, 
which in this case disqualify them as judges. 


COLOUR ON COLOUR. 


We are so poorly off for agitators in this country that 
we are naturally grateful to any foreigner who will 
devote his time and energy, as Mr. Henry Gerorce is 
doing, to the promotion of “ movements” among the 
“ great masses of the people.” We could wish Mr. Gronrce, 
indeed, a more genial place and season for his labours than 
the Isle of Skye in January ; but, as he himself appears to 
obey the call of duty without murmuring, it is not for us 
to suggest discontented thoughts to him. An agitator 
thoroughly disgusted with his own lot would lack the spirits 
and energy to make other people rebel against theirs. And, 
in all seriousness, we are far from desiring that Mr. GrorcE 
should discontinue his efforts in the cause of agrarian Com- 
munism in this country. He is of service to Conservatism 
just as Mr. Witt1am Morris is of service to it, and even Mr. 
Hywnpman himself. Their united—or rather their disunited— 
action makes in the long run for the tranquillity of England, 
just as the historic action of a certain pair of domestic animals 
made in the long run for the peace of Kilkenny. It cannot 
but inure to the advantage of the Quzen’s lieges that Mr. 
Morris should be denouncing Mr. HynpMan as a Jingo 
and an Opportunist ; that Mr. Henry Grorce should be 
accusing him of having never “ really thought out the social 
“ problem”; and that the object of these animadversions 
should be too vigorously engaged in hitting back at his 
English assailant to have any time to spare for his American 
critic. It cannot but be instructive to the public to find the 
Church of Socialism thus early asserting the great prin- 
ciple of “the dissidence of dissent,” and dividing and sub- 
dividing itself at such an amazing rate. If matters go on in 
this fashion—if right-hand and left-hand defections are thus 
to multiply—the Davie Deans of the sect will soon be left 
without even a Jonnny Dopps of Farthing’s Acre—not, by 
the way, an inappropriate name for a teacher whose doc- 
trines, if applied, would have such an effect upon the value 
of land as would those of the nationalizing agitators. 

The most recent use, however, to which Mr. Henry 
GerorceE has been put is that of a commentator upon the 
utterances of Mr. Cuampertarx. Interrogated on the 
subject by the famous Interviewer-General of the evening 
newspaper press, the American prophet showed himself 
most pleasantly outspoken and communicative. He con- 
sidered Mr. CuAMBERLAIN’s recent speech to be “about as 
“ clear a declaration of true principles with regard to the 
“and as a Liberal politician and Cabinet Minister could 
“just now be expected to make”; and one which would, 
he should say, “much strengthen Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
“ position with the new forces which are soon to revo- 
“ Jutionize English politics.” Translated into plain Eng- 
lish, Mr. Grorce takes the position of the Presipent of 
the Boarp of Trape to be that “the land belongs of 
“ natural right to the whole people, but that, as it would 


“ be impossible to equally divide land, it should be left in }- 


“ form to private owners, while the people take the rent.” 
Private owners will then, of course (we are here supply- 
ing the suppressed steps in Mr. Georcr's argument), be 
inspired with an energy in the work of cultivation to 
which they have hitherto been strangers ; capital will pour 
out of their pockets into the land in order that it may 
flow back thence into the public coffers ; they will devote 
more time, more practical skill, more scientific knowledge, 
to the improvement of agricultural processes than they 
ever did when they had a personal interest in improving 
them; the yield of the land will inergase enormously ; 
its rent will rise in proportion; and, while the private 
owner of thousands of acres adapts himself cheerfully to 
a vegetarian diet in the shape of a boiled cabbage per 
diem, that portion of the community who were once de- 
scribed as “the rabble who hold only personal property ” 
will reach a height of prosperity hitherto undreamt of, 
even in Jack Capr’s philosophy. There is but one diffi- 
culty that we can foresee, which is that the privilege of 
“owning” land while “the people take the rent ” will be- 
come so attractive as to develop an unhealthy competition 
for the use of the soil ; and that we shall be saddled with a 


starving class of “great landed proprietors” who have im- 
poverished themselves by the payment of extravagant sums 
in the form of tenant-right. However, Mr. Gzoree will 
doubtless be ready to “deal with that question when it 
“ arises.” Let us proceed with his commentary on Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, whose speech, he goes on to say, appears to 
him to show evidence of “ political sagacity”; which is cer- 
tainly fortunate, since, if it has been rightly interpreted by 
its commentator, it certainly does not show evidence of 
“ economical sagacity.” But the speech is sagacious, in . 
Mr. Gzorae’s opinion, because in making it the Presipenr - 
of the Boarp of Trave has stepped sarwest at the right time. 
His strength seems to have been based on the popular belief 
that he was far more Radical than he has yet seemed, and was — 
only waiting his opportunity. Hence to delay moving forward 
now that the suffrage has been extended and redistribution | 
is well-nigh settled would be to forfeit that confidence which 
a political leader needs. Thanks, however, to this timely 
activity on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s part, there is every hope, 
Mr. Georce thinks, that he will succeed in elevating the 
condition of rural England to that happier state, at once 
more peaceful and more prosperous, which prevails on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. ‘“ Whenever. such 
“ practical politicians as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN bring the organ- 
“ jzation and means they can command” to the work of 
appealing to the newly-enfranchised classes, “the squires, 
“ Whig and Tory, will soon be left just where the same 
“class have been left in Ireland.” This, of course, would 
make it easier to compensate them for ultimate expropri- 
ation if Mr. Gzorce approved of compensation, which, 
however, as is well known, he does not. He boasts that 
he has educated English public opinion on this point; and 
that, “if on the settlement of the land question any 
“compensation is exacted, it will be from, not to, the 
“ Jandlords.” It is quite possible, however, that by that 
time public opinion will be so much advanced that, unless 
Mr. GeorcE is prepared to follow out this principle of his 
logically, he will find himself left hopelessly in the rear. 
It is to be feared that if compensation is to be exacted 
from, not to, the landlords, many of them will attempt te 
escape their obligations by abandoning their lands; and 
such an evasion of justice should on no account be per- 
mitted. So far from facilitating it by expropriating them, 
they should, on the contrary, be compelled to remain in 
occupation of their lands, of course without taking any 
of the profits, until they had accounted out of their own 
personal property for all the back rents. ; 
The words “personal property,” however, immediately 
recall that most delicate question which agitates the 
Socialistic Churech—a question, nevertheless, on which 
the daring interviewer did not scruple to inte 
his host. How, he asked, did Mr. Grorcr regard Mr, 
Hynpman’s argumentum ad hominem addressed to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN —namely, that the change which the latter 
reformer advocated in dealing with other people’s land 
could only be brought about with any advantage to 
the people at large by first taking possession of other 
people’s money? And here it was that Mr. Grorce de- 
livered himself of the dreadful dictum that Mr. Hynpman 
“had not really thought out the social question.” He 
had, it is true, on some points “made a convert of the 
“ editor of the London 7imes”; but to do this—or so, at 
least, would seem to be the startling conclusion—it is not 
necessary to think out social questions. The error of the 
preacher, if not of the convert, consists in attributing to 
capital “evils which really spring from monopoly, of 
“which the monopoly of the soil is the most important.” 
So that what Mr. Cuamnertarn should do, or rather the 
utmost which Mr. Hynpman can call upon him to do 
after overthrowing the monopoly of land, is to attack 
monopolies in general. And this Mr. Grorcs regards 
as a more edifying and consistent employment for the 
Presiwent of the Boarp of Trape! He is not to assail 
capital or capitalists at large; he is merely to “ go for” 
monopolies and monopolists. Why this is a more excellent 
song than the other ; and we owe Mr. GzorcE an eyverlast- 
ing debt of gratitude for having set the tune. All becomes 
clear to us when once we understand that monopoly aloneis the 
object of Mr. CHamBertaty’s hostility,and that the harmless 
necessary capitalist may be left alone as long as he does not 
attempt to monopolize. One could almost wish that the land 
question were really settled already in Mr. Gecrcr’s sense, in 
order that we might see these two gentlemen setting to 
work on the next article in their programme, and watch the 
guilty terror of the monopolist as the late Birmingham 
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screw manufacturer and the present proprietor of the copy- 
right of Progress and Poverty approached to strip them of 
their pretended rights and relieve them of their ill-gotten 


gains. 


THE CAMORRA. 


Most foreign visitors to Naples are inclined to think that the 
Camorra is as entirely a thing of the past as the Swiss 
guards that used to protect the King of the Two Sicilies, or the 
military pageant that was formerly held in honour of Santa Maria 
Piedigrotta, the Madonna who was once nominated commander- 
in-chief of the Neapolitan armies, and led them to victory. Young 
men with gorgeous, if somewhat tawdry, caps and jewelry are no 
lo’ to be seen sauntering through the streets and markets with 
an insolent air of mastery which no one dares to question; and 
the old men who used to collect money for the Tee of the 
Madonna—a pm which, somehow, no coachman ever refused 
—have vanished from the cabstands. The outward glory of the 
Camorra bas passed away ; it is anxious now to conceal instead of 
displaying its power; but among the older residents in Naples 
there are many who believe that this strange secret society has 
never exercised a greater influence than it does at present, though 
it is possible that the interest it is said to have lately taken in 
politics may lead to its fall. In fact, such an interference in 
public affairs is a distinct departure from the principles on which 
the earlier traditions of the association were founded. 

The whole subject is of course shrouded in mystery. There are 
important points connected with it on which it is impossible to 
obtain trustworthy information, as all who have any real know- 
ledge of the facts have the strongest personal reasons for con- 

ing them. Still, the organization of the lower ranks of the 
‘society is well known to the police, and it is by no means impos- 
sible to form a clear conception of its real character and aims, 
though it is necessary to sift every statement made about them 
with unusual care, as the inquirer must be on his guard not only 


- against the romance and exaggeration of popular fancy, but also 


against a desire to mislead. It is only by inadvertence that any 


- correct information is likely to be given, and as soon as the stranger 
- exhibits an interest in the subject, he is supplied with a splendid 
. stock of pure inventions. He must look and listen, and refrain 


from questioning as much as — unless he has the good 
fortune to meet an intelligent official connected with the police, or 


- still better one who served the deposed dynasty. Before entering 


on the subject itself, however, a digression will be necessary in 


order to explain to English readers how such an association could 


be formed, and what were the circumstances that favoured its 
growth and have hitherto secured its existence. 
With respect to Sicily, Dr. Franchetti tells us that, whenever 


_ several men combine to support their own interests in opposition 


to those of their neighbours, that is Mafia. Where the condition 


-of society is favourable, such combinations become exceedingly 


powerful. The strongest, the most enterprising, and the most 
violent inhabitants unite together. The will of each member is 
law in as far as the outside world is concerned ; in executing it 
his companions will shrink neither from force nor fraud, and all 
they expect is that he should be ready to render similar services 
in his turn. When such a body has been formed in a district 
where the law is not powerful enough to hold it in check, the 
other members of the community must either tamely submit to 
its oppressions, put themselves under its protection, or form a new 
Mafia of their own. Now the Camorra is only a fully-developed 
and highly-organized Mafia. 

It owes its long existence and its great influence chiefly to two 
circumstances, Family feeling in Naples is much stronger than 
in the north. Not only do parents and childreu, brothers and 
sisters cling together through life, but even distant cousins are 
recognized as relations whose interests must be guarded and ad- 
vanced. If your cook's uncle happens to have a friend who is a 
butcher, nothing will induce him to buy your meat at any other 
shop; if your boy is sent to fetch a cab, he will waste half an hour 
in looking for some distant acquaintance of his aunt's. As soon as 
you take a servant your custom becomes the property of his family 
connexions. If you attempt to prevent this, you oaly embitter 
your life with a vain endeavour to thwart petty intrigues. If you 
dismiss your man, you only change your set of tradesmen; if you 
submit good humouredly, you soon begin to be ded as a patron 
of the whole family, and will therefore be treated with all titting 
consideration and esteem. The single members will serve you 
honestly, and even go out of their way to please you. It is clear 
that a society so clannish is excellently suited for a Mafia. 

On the other hand, the uncertainty of the law under the old 
dynasty might well serve as an excuse for a good deal of self-asser- 
tiun and self-defence. The tyranny of the Bourbons, it is true, 
was chiefly exercised upon the educated members of the middle 
class, whom they suspected, not unjustly, of designs against their 
rule. For the poor and the uneducated they did a deal, often 
in a rather unwise way, and they never seem intentionally to have 
oppressed them. But the police are generally said to have been 
corrupt, the influence of the man of birth and wealth was great, 
aud it was doubtless at times capriciously exercised. Against this 


the individual was powerless; when a large number were bound 
pean me by secret pledges, they could ensure respect and consi- 
eration, 
It must not, however, be thought that there was anything | 


heroic even in the old Camorra. It was not a league of justice 
and freedom, but simply an association which was pledged to 
advance the interests of its members, to right their wrongs, and to 
protect them to the utmost against every external power, including 
that of the law. And it bas always maintained this character. 
Though it has occasionally done acts of justice and mercy, these 
are by no means its chief, or even an important, object; though 
many of its members belong to the criminal classes, it is not a 
society for the furtherance of crime. It pays no respect to the law 
except from prudential motives, and, as it has often dirty work to 
do, it makes use of dirty hands; but many men in all c who 
are otherwise perfectly honest and respectable belong to it, and 
find their advantage in doing so. 

To a certain extent, however, the aims of the Camorra have 


grown with the growth of its power. In the face of so powerful - 


an association, it became n for those who did not belong 
to it to take steps to guard their own interests, and most of them 
did so by seeking its protection. This could be obtained by the 
payment of a tribute which consisted either of a fixed tax or of a 
percentage on profits. Thus the association claims, and has lo 
claimed, a right to levy an iwpost on all meat, fish, fruit, an 
vegetables exposed for sale in the markets, on all goods sold in the 
streets, on the winnings in all games of chance played in public, 
and on all cab hire. Very stringent laws have been enacted 
against this practice, and the Government has from time to time 
made energetic efforts to suppress it, but without success. The 
ts and fishermen are eager to pay the illegal tax. The 

threat not to accept it will awe the most refractory among them 
into obedience to the other regulations of the Association, for the 
know that if the countenance of the Society is withdrawn, it wi 
soon become impossible for them to visit the market. For 
a week or two they may thrive under the exceptional care 
of the police, but as soon as the attention of the authorities 
relaxes, customers will be crowded away from their stalls, their 
goods will be pilfered, and their boats or carts, as the case may be, 
either seriously injured or put vexatiously out of gear. The mere 
fact that the Camorra has ceased to favour So-and-so is enough to 
expose him to the violence and the wiles of half the roughs and 
thieves of the district, as well as to the tricks and torments of the 
ee impish crowd of street boys that any European town can 
show. 

The Camorra dues are, therefore, an insurance against theft and 
annoyance. Those who pay them are not members of the frater- 


nity, they for the most part know nothing of its constitution, and | 


they can make no claim upon it, except for protection, on their way 
from the gates of the town to the market-place, and during their 
stay there. This, however, is highly valuable, and it is honestly 
exercised. Some years ago a party of fishermen brought a rather 
unusual Be market, and left their wares standing at the 
accustomed place while they went into a neighbouring coffee-house 
to breakfast. They were stolen, and the men applied to the official 
representative of the Camorra as naturally as an Englishman would 
to the police. He asked some questions, took a few notes, 
and then bid them leave the market for a time, and come back at 
a certain hour, They did so, and on their return found their fish 
standing where they had originally left it, “not a sardine was 
missing.” Such events are constantly occurring. 

The almost unlimited influence which the association exercises 
over the criminal classes is due less to the fact that many of them 
are enrolled among its members than to the extraordinary infor- 
mation it can command as to any detail of city life. In every 
district it has a body of highly-trained agents, as to whose edu- 
cation and organization we may perhaps have an opportunity of 
saying something in a future number, These men are all eye and 
ear, and if a question is proposed to them by their superiors as to 
the private lite of any one who resides in their district, it will go 
hard if they are not able to supply a trustworthy answer in a few 
days. Ilence it would be almost impossible for a criminal to 


escape the officers of justice if the Camorra sincerely desired his © 


arrest. It never interferes in such matters, however, except when 
one of its members or tributaries has been wronged, and com- 
pensation is refused. This rarely happens; but when it does it 
is said that its vengeance is swift and implacable, while it takes 
the periectly legal form of a judicial sentence, Nor does the 
victim escape from its power when the prison gates close upon 
him. Sorhe members of the association are almost sure to be 
confined within the same gloomy precincts, and they spare no 


pains to render the life of the foe of their society intolerable by a | 


thousand petty vexations which the gaolers could not prevent, 
even if they cared to incur the personal danger of endeavouring to 
do so. As a rule, they prefer to stand on a good footing with 
the Camorrists, and to employ their influence in keeping the other 
prisoners in order. 

When a dispute arises, either in the streets or market-places, 
between persons who have purchased the protection of the asso- 
ciation, it is usually referred to one of its agents whoss decision 
is regarded as final, and so great is the reputation of many of these 
men for justice and fair play, that they are frequently requested to 
arbitrate on matters with which they have officially no concern 
whatever. On such occasions it is usual to make a t to the 
amateur judge, proportionate in worth to the matter he has settled, 


or at least to invite him to a sumptuous dinner. In a similar way | 


these Camorrists form the court of honour of the lazzaroni. All 
questions of vendetta which have their origin in a sense of honour 
rather than personal hatred are submitted to them, and it is only 
just to recognize that they almost invariably do their best to bring 
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about a reconciliation, though they themselves are notoriously 
ready to use their knives. In a word, whatever the ultimate pur- 
poses of the Camorra may be—they are doubtless always lawless, 
and not unfrequently criminal—its influence over the classes 
is not an unmixed evil. It is unscrupulous both in forming and 
executing its designs, but when its own interests are not involved, 
it can be both just and merciful. ‘There are honest and well-to-do 
tradesmen in Naples who would never have risen from the gutter, 
if, in their boyhood, the Camorra had not given them a fair start 
and something more. 


APOLOGIA CHAMBERLAINICA. 


— is nothing more agreeable than to contemplate the 
gradual advance of the human race towards moral and intel- 
lectual perfection. It is true that to the philosopher who is troubled 
by obstinate questionings the problem presents itself in some awk- 
ward lights. At all times the human race appears to have (in its 
own estimate) stagnated for several thousand years, and then to 
have quickened up miraculously. Pericles was quite certain that 
Athens had definitely found the secret of Philosophia and Philokalia. 
Milton had a dawwd suspicion that the studious lamps which were 
burning in London somewhere about 1640-1650 were going to 
solve all problems in Church and State out of hand. Some people, 

rhaps, who are not quite the equals either of Milton or of 
Pericles share in this amiable delusion. Let us, too, share in it, 
and congratulate ourselves on the vast improvement which (except 
in Mr. Bright's case) has taken place in the courtesies of political 
controversy during this generation. Take, for example, this 
present week, Mr. Chamberlain has been making a political 
speech in spite of an inconvenience of all others suggesting silence. 
The mind shudders at thinking of the advantage which the authors 
of the Anti-Jacobdin, or the author of the Noctes Ambrosiane, would 
have taken of this painful but, let us hope, passing ailment of Mr. 
Chamberlain's cheek, Now we are sincerely sorry for Mr. 
Chamberlain, and trust that his rest in a parsonage of the Church 
of England (ot diable la nonconformité va-t-elle se nicher ?) ma 
have restored him completely. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain's 
malady not being of gruve consequence, it does not seem 
necessary to abstain from a few comments on his purely public 
conduct which we had purposed making. “ Amicus Camerarius ; 
magis amica Anglia”—that, at any rate, is an entirely new 
quotation. 

We have the more pleasure in writing about Mr. Chamberlain 
this week that we consider him to have been the subject of an 
uureasonable persecution at the hands of certain Birmingham Con- 
servatives. Everybody knows Mr. Chamberlain's speech of the 
other day, in which he exulted over the Aston triumph. Every- 

knows, too, that the truth of Mr. Chamberlain's remarks 
was exclusively subjective—an unduly discredited term which 
now comes into excellent play. Mr. Chamberlain, of course, 
was quite aware that the — of one of his principal 
supporters, and of the chief ical paymaster in Birmingham, 
had been committed for trial on the charge of inciting to the 
forging of tickets. He knew—none better—how the buying 
of certain celebrated affidavits had been testified to in open 
court. He was aware how one of the Aston roughs had, accord- 
ing to evidence, confessed his hiring by the Liberals, and huw the 
other two had mysteriously disappeared. He knew, and gloried 
in, the dispersion of the Tory meeting. Therefore when, in the 
sence of the ticket-forgers, the rough-hirers, the aflidavit- 
yers, and so forth, he said that no forged ticket had been pro- 
daced, and no hiring of roughs proved, he spoke ad homines, in a 
Pickwickian sense, tropically. It may even be advanced with 
some plausibility that the whole thing was a recondite kind of 
joke, such as those by which, according to native testimony, the 
inhabitants of a newer and a vaster England are apt to beguile the 
antiquated Briton. This being so, Mr. Satchell Hopkins, Mr. 
Frank Smith, Mr. Barton, Mr. Jarvis, appear to have been de- 
plorably out of tune and time in their fashion of taking part in 
the contest. Mr. Satchell Hopkins and Mr. Frank Smith sent 
Mr. Chamberlain samples of the forged tickets (whereof Mr. 
Chamberlain said that none had been produced); and the former, 
a most arriéré person, who seems to believe in evidence, accom- 
panied his samples with indications of the features which 
prove the Seger and the utterance by members of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Frank Smith did much the same. Mr. Jarvis requested 
to know whether Mr. Chamberlain meant by certain words of his 
what those words evidently did mean, and Mr. Barton made a 
somewhat similar request. 

If Mr. Chamberlain replied to Mr. Satchell Hopkins, we have 
not seen the letter; but his manner of replying to the other 
troublesome people is very instructive, and we think highly credit- 
able. To Mr. Frank Smith, who seems to be specially favoured, 
Mr. Chaunberlain replied that “ assertion is not proof.” As what 
Mr. Smith had offered was er and not assertion, Mr, Chamber- 
lain might as well have said “ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” or “There’s milestones on the Dover Road,” or “ A screw 
in time saves nine.” Mr, Barton and Mr. Jarvis got scanter 
courtesy. With a slight variation of phrase, Mr. Chamberlain 
informed them through his secretary that “his speech required no 
elucidation ” (wherein we agree with him), and that “ he de- 
clined to enter into any correspondence with them.” For this 
Mr. Chamberlain has made the object of vituperation ; 
quite unjustly, What is that kind of statement w having 


made, the prudent man is bidden to stick to? What did Mr. 
Jingle say when the unfortunate circumstance in the arbour came to 
his knowledge ? What was the heroic reply of the Honourable 
Algernon Deuceace when he was asked whether he had not given 
his word to make a certain payment ? Precept and example oth 
advise the course which Mr. Chamberlain pursued, It is only 
because that course is comparatively novel in English politics 
that it excites neither surprise nor indignation. It is common 
among Democratic politicians in all parts of the world. Make 
your own statements ; boldly endorse on all occasions the state- 
ments of your political friends; avoid (as may be easily done) 
damaging committals in black and white or first-hand intercourse 
with roughs, forgers, knights of the post, and other useful political 
instruments; and steadily ignore or decline all invitations to 
explanation or discussion. This process cannot fail to be advan- 
tageous. The opposite side will think no worse of you than they 
do already; the fools on your own side will believe you; the 
knaves on your own side will put tongue in cheek and acknowledge 
that you are trés fort; and at least a large proportion of your 
respectable fellow-partisans will decline to look into the matter 
and take you for granted. As to those who examine and decide 
competently, they are sure to be immensely in the minority, and 
can be, mathematically speaking, neglected. The possibilities of 
simply “ brazening it out” in private life are very much larger 
than is usually thought, and perhaps than it is convenient or 
desirable for novelists and moralists to inculcate and exemplify. | 
The ibilities of brazening it out in politics are very pant 
infinite. We have a real kindness for Mr. Chamberlain ; and, now 
that pain and sickness wring his brow, it is a special pleasure to us to 
acknowledge the firmness and skill with which he has inaugurated 
(a suitable word) the Brass Age of English Politics. 

If any additional evidence were wanted of the mistake under 
which the Birmingham Tories labour, it would be found in the 
comments which some of them have made on the little matter of 
the Nixon prosecution last week. Mr. Nixon was a Conservative 
candidate at a municipal election. He was not elected, but his 
impudence in opposing the Caucus was justly punished by a 
summons for corrupt practices. After at least one adjournment, 
the principal Radical witness, one Heron, absconded—after the 
now invariable fashion of inconvenient Radical witnesses and of 
witnesses inconvenient to Radicals at Birmingham, All this is 
> sailing as the track from the Downs to St. Helen’s. 
Radicalism in Birmingham rests, according to recent revelations, 
on two pillars, Jachin is intimidation; Boaz is a kind of com- 

ite or conglomerate Boaz made up of perjury and forgery. 
Sometimes the composition of Jachin and lboaz is laid open by 
the geological hammer of legal process; sometimes it isn't. 
Whether it is or whether it isn’t, Mr. Chamberlain, serene in an 
upper story of the temple, neglects the dling analyses of 
impertinent science. Some day, no doubt, Jachin and Boaz 
will come down with a crash; but that time is not yet. Mean- 
while, it is folly to expect Mr. Chamberlain to know anything 
about it. “Ile has more wit than to be there,” he declines to 
enter into correspondence, he instructs his secretary to remark that 
Abracadabra is a second intention, or words to that effect. This 
makes some Tories in Birmingham and elsewhere, and (it is whis- 
pered) some very weak-kneed Liberals, shocked, grieved, sur- 

rised, indignant. These feelings are worthy of much sympathy, 
but they are distinctly unphilosophical. They assume in Mr. 
Chamberlain the recognition of codes which he ee far outgrown. 
As we hear these plaints we seem to be hearing of the honour that 
felt a stain like a wound, and so forth. Good people, all that is 
changed. Mr. Chamberlain is Mr. Chamberlain; he exercises 
Chamberlainian functions, and is guided by Chamberlainian ethics. 
There once was at one of the Universities a person who had more 
brains than morals or manners. Stung by some little exploit of 
his, one of his associates exclaimed, “1 call that ungentlemanly.” 
The bystanders—idle souls—expected an explosion or a candle- 
stick, but the other calmly retorted, “ Well, I never pretended to 
be a gentleman, did [?” Far be it from us to assert or insinuate 
that Mr. Chamberlain does or does not pretend to be a gentleman, 
still less that his pretension is justified or unjustitied. The point 
of the story is that ba must judge a man according to his 
own theory of life and conduct. The people who expect that 
because it is proved that Mr. Chamberlain’s party have in- 
dulged in forgery and perjury and rioting, Mr. Chamberlain shall 
not declare them guiltless of any such practices, would have 
been right if Mr. Chamberlaia had been the Duke of Wellington, 
or Sir Robert Peel, or the late Mr. Henley, or the late Mr. 
Fawcett. But he is Mr. Chamberlain. The next thing that we 
shall expect Mr. Sutchell Hopkins to do is to commit Harikiri, in 
hopes of Mr. Chamberlain following, or to blow the Cor d’Hernani 
outside of the windows of Highbury. Neither of these proceedings, 
of course, would produce the slightest effect on Mr. Chamberlain's 
equanimity, and in expecting him to attend to inconvenient 
evidence or to withdraw unjust cha against persons his 
assailants are making a mistake only a little less grotesque than 
the mistake of supposing that he would act up to a Ja ora 
Castilian pundonor. As we are about (so men say) to have an in- 
creased number of public men of the type of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is, let it always be acknowledged with the utmost frankness, an 
eminent and cae tee example, it is really important that 
these simple facts should be appreciated. There was once (some 
thirty years ago) an Englishman in the remoter Mofussil, who 
quite unintentiovally and unwittingly made an enemy of a 
mild Hindoo. From that time the ishman knew no peace. 
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Vexatious suits were brought against him, his was de- 
stroyed, his servants decoyed away or frightened. In vain he tried 
the law; he was sworn out of every case. At length another native 
whom he had befriended came to him and said, “ You do not under- 
stand these things; give me a small sum.of money and let me 
alone.” The Englishman was loth to do this, for he had the 
foolish prejudices of his race in pre-Chamberlainian days. But he 
did so at last, and a little after one of his enemy's boats heavil 
laden sunk on the Ganges, and a little later still his enemy's 
favourite nephew was mysteriously beaten bp me and at the 
last of the many actions between them the swearing unex- 
pectedly turned right round. The day after this the Englishman 
saw his enemy coming to bis house, and lo! the mild Hindoo made 
an obeisance and said, “Sahib! let me be your servant,” and they 
were good friends ever after. We draw no moral; indeed, the 
latter part of the story is frankly immoral, But there is nothing 
wrong in using it to i!lustrate the position that when you are in 
— you should at least not expect the Turkeys to do as they. 
do. 


LORD CADOGAN ON THE TURF. 


pa opinions of one who has just filled the office of a Steward 
of the Jockey Club must necessarily have a special interest 
and value, The three Stewards who for the time being represent 
the Club which wields autocratic power over the Turf have special 
facilities for making themselves acquainted with all that is going 
habitants of which are far more 
numerous than is generally supposed. Lord Cadogan’s article on 
“ The State of the Turf ” in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review has therefore considerable importance, for the author 
having served his three years of office, resigned his stewardship to 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire when the last annual change 
was made. The subject is too large to be effectively treated in a 
dozen ine pages, particularly as Lord Cadogan occupies space 
in describing the constitution and powers of the Jockey Club. 
He has, therefore, been compelled to confine himself almost ex- 
clusively to two phases of the question—selling races and ready- 
money betting—on both of which subjects there is a good deal to 
be said, though there are many other matters upon which we | 
should have been glud to know the views of the ex-Steward. 

A great weakness of Turf legislation is that rules are made for 
an ideal and non-existent state of things; for the Turf as it should 
be, not as itis. Ifall horses were Derby and Cup horses, if good 
fields always met at weight-for-age, the sport being varied by 
such matches as that between Lord Eglinton’s Flying Dutchman 
and Lord Zetland’s Voltigeur, all honest lovers of the horse would 
be delighted. This last named was an ideal contest. In 1849 
the Flying Dutchman won the Derby and the St. Leger; in 
1850 Voltigeur accomplished the same feats. Both animals 
belonged to noblemen who were devoted to the sport, and an 
eager desire to know whicb was the better of the pair affected 
everybody who cared anything for horses. .A match was made 
for a thousand pounds over a two-mile course. Both horses were 
ridden by masters of their art. Each had ardent partisans; but 
so difficult was it to guess as to the superiority of either that the 
betting was even. Flying Dutchman, a son of Bay Middleton, 
esteemed by many judyes as good a horse as ever ran, won by a 
length. But not every owner has a Flying Dutchman or a 
Voltigeur. On the contrary, such horses are rarely found. The 
difference between a good animal and a bad is shown by the fact 
that, whereas probably 15,000 guineas would not buy St. Simon 
or St, Gatien, horses that. some one has thought it worth while to 
keep in training are sold at times for 10/., and even less. Theo- 
retically, such creatures as these last have no business on a race- 
course. They can scarcely be expected to improve the breed of 
horses, the avowed object of racing; nevertheless, it does some- 
times happen that blood tells in an astonishing manner, that the 
offspring of a horse which has been utterly useless for racing pur- 
poses does wonders. The dam of Robert the Devil was supposed 
to be worthless ; the dam of Florence, one of the very best mares 
on the Turf, dragged a cart; to go further back, Lord George 
Bentinck -in 1837 was laughed at and derided for giving 54 
guineas for a common-looking old mare of twenty-one and her ill- 
shaped foal ; but the foal was Crucifix, perhaps the best mare that 
ever ran. Of her the story is told that a lady to whom Lord 
George showed her one day said that she did not like the name. 
“Tl change it the first time she is beaten,” her owncor answered ; 
but she was Crucifix to the end, and her bones, with those of the 
, in a little flower- 
garden, which is tended with special care in honour of the fame 
of the two animals whose names occupy so honoured a share in 
Turf history. 

But if cheap horses sometimes prove to be fortunes on four legs, 
expensive horses very much more often sorely disappoint their 
owners. ‘Theoretically, again, their worthlessness having been 
proved, they should be turned out of training. The owner, how- 
ever, very naturally desires to get back a little of his outlay. To 
win a race where the animal would meet others of his age carry- 
ing an equal weight, or avimals of other ages carrying weights 
proportioned to their years, is hopeless. If the horse is to have 


it was to meet the wishes of those who have such horses in 


their stables that handicaps were invented. Here weights are 
apportioned according to the presumed capacity of the com-! 


petitors. Even this did not go far enough, because, in the scarcity — 


of weight-for-age races, horses were entered for handicaps, to 
which, moreover, a further impetus was given, in consequence of 
the fact that a horse’s “form” at weight for age became eee 
and thus interfered with betting. It was necessary for Clerks 
Courses to go a step lower, and institute selling races, which, 
Lord Cadogan says, are “more capable of being used solely for 
mbling purposes, and more liable to be subject to ‘ arrangement” 
yy unscrupulous owners, than any other,” Selling races no doubt: 
facilitate abuses, and these abuses are practised because the owners. 
of what are called “ selling platers” are, as a rule, men who race 
simply to make money, and not, as the higher class of owners race,. 
primarily or exclusively for the sake of the sport. The heroic 
measure would be to abolish selling races, but practical racing men 
know that this is impossible, Selling races as at present carried on. 
are the vital principle of most meetings, for they constitute an un- 
failing source of revenue. Entries for these contests are always to- 
be obtained, and the meeting usually benefits in another way, for 
in selling races the winner, asa rule, is sold for more than the 
price at which he is entered to be sold. This sum is all that the 
owner receives, and the surplus is divided between the owner of 
the second horse and the conductors of the meeting. It is one 
Lord Cadogan’s chief —— that in some of these om 4 
races an owner can practically handicap his own horse, even thoug! 
the race be not professedly a handicap. “Thus,” to quote his 
lordship, “an owner can run a horse worth, say, 1,000 sovs., to be: 
sold either for that price or not to be sold, in which case he would 
carry 14 lbs. extras or for 400 sovs., when he would carry 8 lbs. 
less than his original weight; or for 200 sovs., when he would. 
carry 12 lbs. less; and the owner thus enjoys the inestimable 
mgers, of handicapping his own horse. It was soon seen. 
yy clever owners that if a horse of the value of 1,000 sovs. 
could be thus entered in those races, to be sold for 200, he 
would carry such a weight as would convert the probability of his. 
winning almost into a certainty.” Lord Cadogan is here ing of 
the highest class of selling races, such as the Trial Stakes at Ascot 
or the Craven at Goodwood, and clever owners no doubt often act. 
as here described. The game, however, is a somewhat dangerous. 
one. Here is a man offering a horse worth 1,000 sovs. for 
200 sovs. The stakes may be worth 300/. more. If he lets his 
horse go, to win the race would thus cost him 500/. It is, of 
course, by betting heavily that he seeks to convert the loss into a 
profit. His horse may fetch by auction even more than the: 
1,000 sovs. it is honestly worth, and if he wishes to retain it he- 
must give proportionately more for the privilege, as he will only 
be credited with the entered selling price, 200 sovs. There is a 
= deal of money to get back, and the chances are that the- 
kmakers perfectly perceive what is being done. To take an 
instance, a horse called Exile II., a son of Hermit, and worth 
a large sum, was variously entered last year to be sold for 700, 
for 200/., and for tool. It carried off one race with odds of 
4 to 1 betted on, and another with odds of 9 to2on, It is not 
ible to win much money when such ruinous odds have to be- 
laid, especially there chance something ap~ 
pearing unex ly at the finish and upsetting the “ good thing. 
Gambling Selepeetiine there always have been and always will Eo, 
and it is doubtful whether this particular form of gambling does 
particular harm. In ordinary selling races, where those who price- 
their horses at 100/., or in some cases at 50/., can claim extra 
allowances of weight, the lowest allowance is almost invariably 
claimed, and thus the race is practically run at even weights, 

It is manifestly wrong that a man should enter a horse in a. 
selling race when he does not mean to sell it. He has a motive 
which is not in accordance with the professed object. The- 
question is, How is such an owner to be checked? A rule might. 
be passed prohibiting an owner from buying in the horse with. 
which he had won a race. It would scarcely be possible, how- 
ever, to avoid collusion and fraud, and the Jockey Club could. 
hardly make a rule forbidding a man ever to repurchase privately 
a horse that had once belonged to him. Lord Cadogan has. 
four suggestions to make with regard to selling races—* (1) 
Their number should be limited—say to two im each day’s 
racing; (2) no horse should be entered in a selling race not to 
sold ; (3) horses in each selling race should all be entered to be. 
sold for the same sum; and (4) the conditions contained in the. 
French racing rules should be enforced—namely, that every horse 
entered for a selling race should be liable to be claimed previous to 
the race in the same manner and upon the same conditions as after 
it is run.” With the first of these recommendations we agree ; the- 
second is obviously sensible, though it would check no crying evil ;. 
the third, as we have seen, is at present usually carried out, it 
being the custom for owners to claim every possible allowance of 
welaht: but the French system which Lord Cadogan advocates 
was tried some years ago at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Hawley, 
and proved a complete failure. We would specially recommend for: 
adoption Lord Cadogan’s first proposal, the limitation of selling: 
races. If these races were fewer in number the worst class 
horses would cease to cumber the Turf; there would still be 
enough of the very moderate sort left to make large fields, and 
collusion between owners or jockeys would be the more difficult. 

That betting is at the root of all Turf evils is universally re- 
cognized. To recognize this is one thing, to check it quite 
another. Lord Cadogan devotes the last part of his article to 
the subject, though he is without much hope of reforming the 
abuse. In somewhat eccentric phraseology his lordship se 
“The Legislature has made some attempts to deal with a 
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which though it is not confined to horse-racing alone, supplies 
the speculator with the easiest and most popular eprertasl’y for 
the exercise of his ough Lord Oadogan 
would be unable to parse the sentence and make meaning of it, the 
reader will perceive the drift, and will agree that “ experience 
does not warrant us in anticipating much from Parliamentary 
interference in mitigation of the great and increasing evil.” The 
only remedy which Lord Cadogan can suggest is to enforce the 
laws which already exist against pay mans. Paro It is, 
however, the opinion of practical men, in the Jockey Club and out- 
side that select body, that the mischief which arises from ready- 
money betting is very much ted, and even that there is 
oe to be said in favour of a system by which no man 
incurs liabilities which he cannot discharge. To legally recognize 
‘the practice of betting is impossible. Gambling is at all times an 
evi), more or less mitigated according to circumstances, It is sub- 
versive of morality in many ways, and is altogether indefensible 
on any legitimate grounds. That it is foolish, that the professional 
betting-man beats the amateur in ninety-five cases out of a hun- 
dred, that with scarcely an exception bookmakers accumulate 
fortunes and backers lose them, are well-known facts on which it 
‘Is useless to dwell, Nee “4 dares 
to make the pro at gambling on the Turf sho egalized 
and it were made, no responsible authority 
would support it, though many tical persons would recognize 
undoubted benefits which would arise—always admitting that it 
is impossible to stop betting. As for facilities for betting, if they 
did not readily present themselves, they would be readily made. 
There is a certain amount of truth in Lord Cadogan’s statement 
that “ ready-money betting is the only kind of betting that can be 
indulged in by those whose circumstances prevent them receiving 
credit.” So enormous are the profits of the bookmaker that few men 
who desired to bet would fail to find some one to book their 
wagers. Wretched lads are said to rob their masters’ tills to 

t money to put on the “certainties” and “good things” of 
which foolish people talk. It is not to be hoped that they would 
fail to find some scoundrel to bet with, and then they would rob 
the tills (if the masters did not take care of their money) after the 
race, when the “ certainty ” had been beaten. The trade done by 
‘many of the ready-roney bookmakers is known to be enormous, 
- anda great deal of it is done with casual racegoers who do not 
want to keep a betting-book and to make a serious business 
-of their little speculations. Such men—they may be found by 
scores on the lawn at Sandown and elsewhere—take a few notes 
and a handful of sovereigns with them when they “go racing,” 
mot caring very much whether they win a few pounds or lose a 
portion of what they have; they will in the latter case dine none 
the worse; the money in their pocket is the price they are ready 
to pay for their day's sport if luck be against them. For some 
reason or other—usually a bad one—they “ fancy ” a certain horse, 
and risk a sovereign or two on him; the gossip of the racecourse 
convinces them that another horse “ cannot be beaten,” and they 

t their 5/. or 102. on him according to the extent of their faith. 
fe is better that this large class of racegoers should speculate 
in this way than on credit, because they are almost certain to bet 
more heavily if the bets are booked. They think the “good 
thing” is certain to “come off,” and it et as easy to write 
down 50l. as 5/. Towards the end of a on days have 
.@ habit of being bad—the temptation to havea plunge to get their 
money back is often too strong to be resisted. This class of 
backer settles his account on Monday ; but it would have been very 
‘tmauch better for him if he had taken in his pocket what he could 
afford to lose, and, having lost it, had ceased to bet. Theoretically 
‘it is, we know, eusy to answer all this, but we speak from a prac- 
tical experience of the racecourse. Lord Cadogan may reasonably 
add in reply that the sort of men we have just been describing 
are much more able to take care of themselves than the class on 
whose behalf he seeks to abolish ready-money betting. On the 
whole, the abolition would injure no worthy member of society ; 
it would be extremely difficult to effect, however, and it is then 
-doubtful whether it would benefit any one. 

In the condemnation of what are called gate-money meetings— 
‘that is to say, where there is a — for admission to the ground 
where the races are held—Lord Cadogan does not join. There is, 
in fact, much to be said in their favour. When such a match as 
that between Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur took place, it would 
have been a pity if any horse-loving Englishman had been pre- 
“vented from seeing it. A fringe of rascaldom and ruffianism 
: the Turf, however, and at gate-money meetings it is easier 
to exclude objectionable persons and to maintain order army fer 
more troublesome ones who gain admission, On the whole, Lord 
Cadogan thinks these meetings are likely to contribute to the 

perity of racing. There are many pe uestions upon 
which the writer says little or nothing. We should have liked to 
find him more urgently insisting-on the necessity for the diminu- 
tion, or better stall the abolition, of five-furlong races for horses 
over two years old. It is absurd to talk of racehorses that cannot 
stay for six furlongs. A rule lately passed that there must in 
day’s card be two races of a mile or upwards is wise and 

psa Aa ig A few words might have been added as to the 
present minimum weight in handicaps. Can Lord Cadogan advance 
any nt reason against a minimum of 6st. instead of 5 st. 7 Ibs. ? 
On behalf of such an increase there is much to be said. Little 
boys who cannot control the animals they ride, or cannot at 
any rate “get them out,” in technical phraseology, would be 


Jess common. As for jockey-rings, syndicates, 


scandals, it is easier to hint at fraud than to prove it. Losers are 
apt to be suspicious. The — must be content with the know- 
ledge that the Stewards of the ge | Club are always on the 
alert, that their powers to punish all offences are ample, and that 
such powers will infallibly be used with wholesome severity if a 
case is made out. On more than one recent occasion they have 
shown a disposition to act by warning off offenders or by with- 
holding licences. Lord —— is a little querulous as to the 
disheartening nature of the Stewards’ labours. Those men who, 
he says, raise the “ chorus of dissent and hostile criticism” are 
choristers whom a Steward of the Jockey Club may treat with 
contemptuous indifference, 


THE JAPANESE VILLAGE. 


[HE saying that London is a small world is as trite as it is 
true. No city on the face of the globe is so truly cosmo- 
politan, Not even Nijni Novgorod at the Fair-time can show 
among its visitors so many varieties of dress and shades of com- 
plexion as are forthcoming on any day of the week in London. 
Almost every nationality under the sun has its haunt in this most 
hospitable town. The Lascars have their quarter, the Chinese 
their opium-dens, the Indians their recognized lodgings; while, 
coming nearer home, the European nations all have their well- 
defined colonies, into which no “ foreigner” is admitted. The 
arrival, therefore, of a Japanese village in our midst is no great 
innovation. The only difference between this and other immigra- 
tion is that hitherto, as a rule, Asiatics have reached our shores 
only as waifs and strays ; whereas the Japanese have come bag and 
baggage, with their wives and children, their houses and their 
shops, their temples and their theatres, and practically they have, 
as it were, transplanted 4 village from the sunny slopes of Fusi- 
— with all its life and industries, to Humphrey's Hall, 
nightsbridge. 

The object which Mr. Tanaker, the promoter and manager of 
the exhibition, had in view in introducing this new show to the 
English public was, he tells us in his pamphlet, to bring Japan 
and Japanese affairs more prominently forward, and to interest the 
my ge of England in the arts and industries of his countrymen. 

his is a most laudable ambition; but it may be questioned 
whether of late years we have not read, seen, and heard enough, 
or even more than enough, of Japanese arts and industries. The 
sepacgay A rage for everything Japanese which took the town 
by storm a few years ago is beginning totame down. ‘The violence 
of the rapture for old enamels, blue and white porcelain, and 
ivory netsukes which seized every one who bad, or who professed 
to have, a taste for art was too excessive to last long, and now we 
are of the languor which inevitably follows a 
fever. We have been called upon to admire the “reds” and the 
“ blues” of Japanese artists and the free sketchy style of Japanese 
draughtsmen until we are tempted to run from the face of col- 
lectors who are still victims to the craze; and we have read ad 
nauseam shelves full of books on Japan, written, for the most part, 
by enthusiastic “ globe-trotters” who have wanted words to ex- 
press their admiration for the arts and productions of the people. 

On many accounts this unnatural furore is to be regretted. In 
the first place, it has so satiated people that it is to be feared the 
will be tempted to withdraw the just admiration due to that whidh 
is essentially admirable. The Japanese are endowed by nature 
with a strong artistic feeling. They are born artists, and it is 
difficult to imagine anything more skilfully harmonious than 
the arrangement of the colours in their paintings or more graceful 
than the better specimens of their ceramic art. These are things 
of beauty, and should be joys for ever. But they are doomed to 
suffer now justas Italian Majolicaand Chelsea china have in their turn 
suffered, and it must be some time before they become permanently 
established at their true level. But the effect of this excessive run 
on Japanese productions has also been most disastrous to the art 
itself. The temptation to produce rapidly in response to the 
demand has had a most deteriorating effect on the modern artists. 
Works of a kind to which months used to be devoted are now 
turned out in as many days, and since time and care are needed 
for the proper mixing of the native colours, the hardly-pressed 
painter takes refuge in ready-made aniline paints and other 
cheap preparations of pigments. These results were inevitable, but 
if the Government does not improve away the arts and tastes of 
the people as well as their clogs and robes, the love of the beau- 
tiful will as inevitably reassert itself, and the present order of 
fect workmanship will pass away. 

t there is one aspect of the Japanese people which is always 
interesting, and that is on the side of their national character. 
The history of the revolution which in the space of a few years 
threw off the swathing bands of an Oriental despotism, and 
gave freedom and power of motion to the national life, forms a 
striking chapter in Oriental records ; and the steady advance which 
has since been made in the path of civilization commands our 
respect, not only for the statesmen whose far-sighted wisdom 
directs the movement, but for the people who have intelligence 
enough to trust their destinies in the hands of these leaders, A 
visitor to the Japanese village may easily recognize in the —s 
and manner of the villagers some of the traits of character whic 

have led to these happy results. There is a remarkable intelligence 
of both feature and expression in most of them, and coupled with 


and other current | this there isa brightness of manner and a ¢elerity of movement 
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which a uick perception and rapidity of design. The 
thoro anes with which they accomplish pa tase imposed 
Soom, iiien and the perfect neatness of their work, indicate far 
more than neat-fingered training, while their bright good-humoured 
smiles and merry laughter tend to prove that their crafts are less 
of a toil than a pleasure to them. Indeed, the whole village 
forms a bright picture of the life in the Far East. The shops are 
ttily arranged and neatly designed, while the wares exposed 
in them are all typical specimens of the national industries, In 
-order to secure this result it was n to engage pen ery 
both men and women, from all parts of Japan, and from north, east, 
south, and west, therefore, Mr. Tanaker has brought together his 
following. In addition to the shops there are tea-houses, where 
smiling maidens dispense the tea grown on their nativehills. This 
tea, which will be recognized as bearing a resemblance to the better 
rowths of the Indian plantations, is already much drunk in the 
United States, and deserves more patronage in this country than 
it at present enjoys. To impart variety to the entertainment, a 
theatre has been added to the village, where wrestlers struggle 
for victory, sword-players deal one another “swashing blows,” 
and dancing-girls move with graceful postures to the airs of a 
native band. 


THE PETERBOROUGH TOWER CONTROVERSY. 


“ae Bishop of Peterborough the other day confessed to an 
uncomfortable feeling that he might be “ exhibited as ‘a 
dreadful example’” on some temperance platforms. The fate the 
eloquent prelate professed to dread for himself may be said, on 
other grounds, to be threatening the Chapter of his Cathedral. 
The difficulties that reverend body involved themselves in when— 
like the Irishman who killed his pig to save it from dying—they 
resolved to take down their central tower, the “ magistra turris” 
of their noble minster, to prevent it from falling about their ears, 
may well render them a “ dreadful example ” to all otber Chapters, 
whom it warns to look well to the stability of the ancient fabrics 
of which they are the temporary guardians, and if they call in 
professional advice to be prepared to follow it. “A stitch in 
time,” we all know, “ saves nine.” It would have required many 
stitches to have kept up Peterborough tower. Indeed, nothing 
would have sufficed to save it—tenut tabicine fultam—from falling 
but the complete reconstruction of its four legs. All were unequal 
to the work they had to do. How unequal was hardly realized till 
their demolition revealed the badness of their cunstruction ; mere 
shells of ashlar, filled in with rubble, without bond or proper 
cement. One poor crazy pier only kept its place by being 
splinted up like.a broken limb. The wonder was, as with 
many Norman towers, how it had stood so long. The prac- 
tised eye of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, fresh from his colossal 
works at St. Alban’s and St. David’s, when called in to advise the 
Dean and Chapter, at once detected the danger. His advice was 
sharp and decisive. The tower ought to be treated as those we 
have just named had been. Upheld by timber shores, the arches 
braced with centering, one by one the ruinous legs should be 
taken down and rebuilt in solid masonry, on a deeply-laid and 
sufficient foundation. There was no difficulty, certainly no risk, 
about the work. It had been accomplished again and again with 
perfect safety. One pier had been thus treated by himself at 
St. Alban’s; two piers at St. David's; while, at a still earlier date, 
the late Mr. Cottivgham had boldly removed and replaced all four 
piers at Hereford, without the slightest risk or disturbance of the 
fabric they supported. But the work would certainly be a costly 
one, and it was not urgent. There was no immediate fear 
of the tower falling. So the report was received, discussed, 
and—shelved. Temporary measures were adopted to stave off any 
actual danger. Nothing, however, was done to remedy the ori- 
ginal evil, and much precious time was lost. Meanwhile the crush- 
ing went on. Cracks widened, fissures yawned, new points 
of weakness were developed, until, some two years since, 
the condition of the tower became so threatening that it 
was evident that measures must be taken without delay 
to avert such a catastrophe as had happened four-and- 
twenty years before at Chichester. In the meantime the great 
cathedral restorer of our age had passed away. The architect on 
whom his mantle had so worthily fallen, Mr. J. L. Pearson, was 
called in to advise the Chapter. IIe felt as little doubt as Sir 
G. G. Scott had done that the lantern could be kept in its position ; 
its shattered walls held together, and its tottering supports one 
by one rebuilt. If the Chapter resolved on this plan he was 
ready at once to carryitott. This, we think, would have been the 
wisest course. The original work would have been preserved 
intact, and (which would have been no small gain) the whole of 
the miserable controversy which has since arisen would have been 
averted. We should have been epared the letters and replies, 
statements and counter-statements, hard blows dealt by practised 
hitters, never careful to spare those who have the misfortune to differ 
from them, and mutual accusations of bad faith, which certainly 
do not contribute to the amenities of controversy. There would 
have been none of the ruffled tempers and irritated feelings which 
threaten a breach between those who ought to live 

ther as brethren; the Dean and his Committee with Mr. 
Pearson taking one side, the Canons another, the Bishop—with 
questionable judgment—supporting the Chapter against their head, 
and threatening to withdraw his subscription if the course favoured 
“by him were not taken; and last, not least, we should not have 


seen a band of so-called “experts” making confusion worse con- 
founded | the variety of their opinions, and the robust vigour 
with which some of them have made those opinions known ; while 
one of their number has introduced a new element into the dispute 
by apg! a fresh design of his own, very pretty in itself, but 
such as certainly never stood, nor, if we may believe an infallible 
authority, “se ipso teste,” ever could stand, on the top of Peter- 
borough tower; and, finally, to make all things pleasant, Sir 
Edmund Beckett dashing in, in a fine Berserkir rage. 

But all this ep praying for. It is no use crying over spilt 
milk. It was said to be cheaper to pull down than to strengthen 
and restore. And so the tower is down, and unless the 
Cathedral is to continue in its present half-ruined state, with 
“maimed rites,” bald and undignified, performed in an ex- 
temporized choir, fitted up, parish-church fashion, in the 
eastern bays of the nave, steps must be taken for putting it 
up again. On this all parties are agreed. But how this is to be 
done, in what form it is to be rebuilt, on that point the controvers 

On the merits of this controversy as a question of good fai 
we have no call toenter. It is not for us to decide whether the terms 
of the original appeal for eee pry have been adhered to, and 
whether the contract will or will not be broken by the adoption of 
Mr. Pearson’s new designs. These waters are too troubled for us 
to care to fish in. We desire simply to call attention to the fact 
which is abundantly proved by speeches and letters from Dean 
Perowne himself, that the original proposal was to reproduce the 
lantern exactly as it was, without any alteration of its character, 
either by heightening its base, adding a fresh story, or in any 
other way. The Dean, in answering a letter of the “Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings ”—in this case certainly ful- 
filling their proper mission—“O si sic omnia! ”—March 1st, 1885, 
states, “ the tower will be accurately reconstructed stone for stone” 
ae italics we are told are the Dean’s own), “every stone as taken 

own will be numbered and replaced.” Again, speaking at North- 
amwpton on January 20 of the same year, he said (as reported in 
the Northampton Herald) that “they had taken the greatest care 
in taking down the tower to see that every stone was numbered, 
so that it might be put back again in exactly the same position as 
before . . . and though of course they could not help the tower 
looking newer than before, yet in every other respect it would not 
only be exactly the same in appearance, but better in every way.” 
it may be naturally asked what has caused this change in the 
Dean's line of action? Why has he thus turned round ._~ 
his own original plan? The answer, if we mistake not, lies 
in the discovery of a large portion of the arcade work of 
the “tres hystorie” of the Abbot Waterville’s Norman tower, 
and of the eastern and western lantern arches, used as so much 
building stone, with the customary contempt shown by early 
builders for the work of their predecessors, in the new arches 
and the Decorated lantern. Much of this work is so good 
and so well preserved that it appeals loudly for restoration to 
its original situation. The appeal is not an unreasonable one, nor 
can we be surprised that Mr. Pearson should be ready to listen 
to it, and that the Dean should follow him in his desire to repro- 
duce the twelfvh-century lantern instead of that of the fourteenth. 
But we feel convinced that, though “the stones cry out of tho 
wall” to be replaced, the ~ ought not to be heard. We may 
reasonably lament the loss of Waterville’s tower, especially now 
that we can see what a beautiful thing it was. But it is gone. 
For six centuries the eye has been accustomed to the lately demolisbed 
lantern tower. To adopt Mr. Freeman's words in his unanswerable 
letter to the Times of January 2nd, in its late shape it was 
“ an historical possession,” stamping on Peterborough Cathedral 
“a personality” with which “ nothing but the most urgent 
— need can justify any interference.” The statement has 
n adopted by our leading journal that the late lantern tower 
isa thing of the past, and that, as we must of necessity build a 
new tower, the nineteenth-century builders have as much right to 
leave their mark on the Cathedral as those of the thirteenth had. 
But this is a mere attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
The lantern still exists; disintegrated, it is true, but all but perfect 
in all its parts. As the Dean has told us, the stones are numbered 
ready to retake their old places in the walls and windows. In the 
name of common sense and historical propriety—may we not add, 
after what we have already quoted from Perowne’s letters 
and speeches P—in the name of good faith and promise-keeping, let 
this unhappy controversy be ended in the only right and sensible 
way, by the reconstruction of the lantern as it was and as we all 
have known and loved it. The compromise suggested by the 
Canons—namely, to carry out Mr. Pearson's design so far as 
the reconstruction of the lowest story of the lantern, with its 
internal Norman arcade, thus elevating the lantern about 15 feet— 
deserves the fate of all compromises. It is a half-measure, which 
will satisfy nobody. If the Chapter is to sin, it had better sin 
boldly, and adopt Mr. Pearson’s design im toto, spire and all, 
though we question whether any one now living would see its com- 
a he reconstruction of ‘the Decorated arches of the 
tern follows as a matter of course. The four Norman arches 
recommended by Mr. Pearson would be noble features, as they 
are at Durham—if we had them. But we have not got them. 
And we have two arches which are very far from meriting the 
contemptuous language in which Mr. Pearson, enamoured of his 
pet project, speaks of them, not now actually im situ, but their 
voussoirs all carefully numbered and stored away, capable 
of being re-erected in a few weeks’ time. At St. David’s 
we haye somewhat the same diversity in the lantern 
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arches and the arcades above them. One arch is round, the 
other three are pointed. If all were round-headed, the effect 
would be more harmonious, Yet we do not find that Sir G. G. 
Scott, when restoring that tower, ever suggested any alteration 
of their form. Neither did he at Ripon, where the plea is far 
more urgent. For there the semicircular and — arches are 
not opposite to one another, as they are at Peterborough, and 
while the southern pier of the western arch has been altered and 
raised, that to the north, together with the semicircular arch 
above, preserves the unaltered Norman. There are few of our 
cathedrals and minsters in which we may not find blots we should 
be glad to remove, omissions which might be made good, mistakes 
which could be rectified—nay, i of downright ugliness to be 
acknowledged and deplored. The temptation may be great to add 
the deficient pinnacles to the ponderous lantern tower of York 
Minster, and to supply a crown like that at Newcastle to the central 
tower of Durham, and to finish the western towers of Wells with 
the “ tops” they so evidently require. But to do this would 
destroy the personality of each of these t churches. They 
might be the more beautiful for the addition, but they would 
cease to be the t historical monuments they are. For better 
or worse, in their main features, we must accept our 
medieval buildings as they have come down to us, and be thank- 
ful for our unrivalled inheritance. It is not for us to intrude our 
own fancies upon them, or, by destroying features which do not 
happen to be our taste, and so blotting out whole pages of their 
architectural history, to try to reproduce what they were when 
they came first from their original architect’s hands. Our duty is 
an humbler and simpier one—to repair the decays of time, to restore 
the devastation of violence and neglect, and so to hand down the 
glorious heri unimpaired to the generation to come. In the 
preservation of their magnificent western portico, unsurpassed by 
any Gothic design in Christendom, and the restoration of the ritual 
choir, with appropriate stallwork and screens, to its old place be- 
neath the re-edified lantern, to say nothing of the underpinning of 
the transepts, the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough will have 
enough on their hands for a long time to come, and may well be 
content with the modest lantern which satisfied their forefathers, 
and which, however much depreciated by the advocates of a lotty 
tower, is no mean specimen of Decorated art, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


O* the west wall of the large room at the Grosvenor hangs 
the most important of the Gainsborough landscapes. Like 
the “Hay Waggon,” it is the property of Lord Tweedmouth, 
having been purchased at the sale of the Wiltshire pictures in 
1867 for 1,800/. Money was never invested to better advan 
The value ofsuch a picture now is almost incalculable. It was 
painted at Shockerwick, and represents a glade in one of the beau- 
tiful valleys that abound in the neighbourhood of Bath. The 
are ably managed so as to show the slope, and the sweet 
golden light of the waning summer afternoon was never more 
skilfully caught. The picture seems to belong to the artist’s 
middle period, after he had abandoned the extreme “ pre- 
Raphaelite ” care of his Suffolk views, and before he had adopted 
the his later landscapes, where leaves and 
boughs all slant same way, like the pothooks of a child's 
copybook. A landscape of a very different kind is in the east 
room, in the centre of the end wall. It is a chilly coast 
view, and probably represents an East Anglian scene. Another 
fine sea view is on the east wall; and these are possibly the 
two pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1781, when 
Walpole says of them, “ Gainsborough has two pieces with land 
and sea, sofree and natural that one steps back for fear of being 
splashed.” The number of small landscapes at the Grosvenor is 
very great, and never before have such opportunities been afforded 
for studying the gradual development of he artist’s powers, The 
succession is — marked. First, we have such views as the 
“Cornard” in the National Gallery. There are full half a dozen 
good ——— at the Grosvenor, and at least one at the Royal 
Academy, the most remarkable being a little “ Heath View,” lent 
Lady North to the former, in which a great white cloud, care- 
fully studied from nature, stands up behind a windmill. The 
composition at this period is defective. We feel that so far the 
artist is only in his apprenticeship. Then comes a time when he 
has seen a few Cuyps and Vandeveldes, and he paints such pic- 
tures as Sir Robert Herbert’s “ Landscape,” which is labelled in 
the Grosvenor Catalogue as “possibly a copy from a Dutch 
master.” This period in his career, of which there are examples 
at both Galleries, is followed by what we cannot but look 
upon as his best manner. The Somersetshire landscape lent 
by Lord Tweedmouth, and mentioned above, is an excellent 
example of this maturity. Another, almost as fine, is No. 67 
in the Catalogue of the Royal Academy, where it is de- 
scribed as “a stream running through a wooded valley.” The 
depth and intensity of the sky and distance make this a “Blue 
Boy” among landscapes; but it is only halt the size of the 
Shockerwick picture. In Gainsborough’s last manner the most 
remarkable example is the “ Hay Waggon,” and there is a “ Study,” 
lent by Mr. Heseltine, which also belongs to it. The best known 
works of this period are the “ Market Cart” and the “ Watering 
Place” at the National Gallery. 


Next to the landscapes must be placed such compositions as 
the Duke of Westminster's “ Cotia:e Door” and the charming 
“ Children ata Cottage Fireside,” which was at the Royal Academy 
in the winter of 1883, and of which there is a small sketch at the 
Grosvenor, labelled “ Jack Hill in his Cottage.” The Academy 

icture belongs, with a companion of the same dimensions, to Sir 
William Knighton, and we are ony not to seeit again. It is life- 
size. Mr. Stephens has a note on the sketch, which is lent by Mr. 
R. K. Hodgson, and from it we learn that Jack Hill was a nt 
boy whom Gainsborough painted at Richmond. He talked of 
adopting him, and after his death Mrs. Gainsborough obtained 
him an admission to Christ’s Hospital. Mr. Stephens says that 
this picture was engraved by Gainsborough Dupont, the artist's 
nephew; but it is much more likely that the larger and finished 
work was copied by the engraver. Mr. Stephens does not 
so much as allude to its existence. Other pictures of the 
same kind are the “Cot Girl,” lent by Mr. Bassett; the 
“Cottage Door,” lent by Mr. Daubuz; a third with the same 
name, lent by Sir George Beaumont; and the “ Wood-Gatherers,” 
which belongs to Lord Carnarvon. Gainsborough’s peasant chil- 
dren are as famous as Murillo’s beggar-boys; but most of these 
works are rather to be criticized as landscapes than as figure- 
pictures. They were characteristic of the time, and Reynolds 

inted similar scenes. The best of them is the “Cottage Girl.” 
She carries a pitcher, and has under her left arm a marvellously- 
painted puppy dog. The fault of the picture is that the child is 
not a peasant, in spite of herbare feet, but a young lady whom 
Gainsborough frequently painted. There are several other pic- 
tures in which dogs figure largely, such as “ Boys and Fighting 
Dogs,” lent by Lord Bateman, and very well known from en- 
gravings; and the “Portrait of the Painter's Daughters,” in 
which there is a wonderful poodle. Indeed, Gainsborough was 
very fond of painting dogs, and did it even better than Reynolds, 
The most prominent example in this Gallery is the “ Pomeranian 
Dog and Puppy,” lent by Mr. Thoyts. This lifelike picture is men- 
tioned as having hung over the chimney-piece when Gainsborough 
lived at Schomberg House, now part of the War Office, in Pall Mall, 
At the Academy there is a very clever portrait of a cross bred 
dog. He also painted horses very well, and perhaps no artist has 
drawn better donkeys. The landscape part of another picture 
should also be separately noticed. It is the portrait of “ Thomas 
Sandby, R.A., and his Wife,” lent to the Girosvenor by Arch- 
deacon Burney. This is evidently an early example, and is full of 
brilliant colour, the trees being of a vivid green, while Sandby is 
represented in a red coat, and Mrs Sandby in pink, white, and 
blue, with a straw hat. It has often been called the portrait of 
Gainsborough himself and hia wife, and Mr. Stephens does not 
give us his reasons for the present identification, which, however, 
is probably correct. 

Close to the Sandby group is the very fine and well-preserved 
half-length of Mrs. FitzHerbert, whom George IV. did not marry. 
The style is very much the same as that of the “ Lady Mulgrave” 
in the Academy, noticed last week, and it must be allowed that in 
these smaller portraits Gainsborough is at his best, even the “ Blue 
Boy” and “ Squire Hilliard ” (who, by the way, according to Mr, 
Graves in the Times of Tuesday, should be “ Squire Hallett”) 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He very oiten fails in the 
legs and feet, and his hands are always very conventional. It is 
probable, or possible at least, that he latterly employed pupils 
to put in some parts of the costume and accessories, and this 
theory will account for much of the poor work we see in “ Mrs, 
Macaulay” (206) and its opposite neighbour in the vestibule, 
“Lord Folkestone,” which was painted after Lord Folk-stone’s 
death for the Society of Arts, to whom it still belongs. The 
execution is very mechanical, and we are not surprised to learn 
that the head was copied from a portrait by Hudson. The head 
of “ William Pitt” (13) was several times repeated, and is the 
likeness of the great statesman best known now. Four examples 
are in the Grosvenor Gallery. Of Pitt's rival, Fox, there is a 
kind of Hogarthian caricature in the vestibule. He is seen in a 
blue coat and knee breeches addressing the House of Commons 
during the Ministry of Lord North. This very carious and in- 
teresting little picture belongs to General Olaude Alexander, M.P., 
but Mr. Stephens does not detail its history. A very pleasing 
little portrait is that of “ Mrs, Carr,” lent by Mr. R. K. Hlodgeon, 
Another is Mr. Corby White’s “Duchess of Cumberland,” also 
small. The head of “Tenducci” is in Gainsborough’s “ pale 
manner,” of which another example is the “Claudius Amyand ” 
in the east room—a truly marvellous little work. It is im- 
pa to go through every remarkable picture in the col- 
ection, though with Mr. Stephens’s gossiping catalogue in 
our hands it is but too easy to linger in the gallery. To the 
remarks we made on the prevailing tone of the whole collec- 
tion we have no reservation to add. The reds and yellow- 
browns of Reynolds produced last year a much more gorgeous 
effect on these walls; but when we come to a close and indi- 
vidual examination of the pietures the impression left is more 
favourable. In spite of ebsibensust’e marvellous power of 
rapid execution—a power founded justly on long and laborious 
study and almost servile care—he did not skimp his work. We 
saw last winter many places in which Reynolds allowed his pupils 
to do his work and to do it badly. With the exceptions noticed 
above, there is no such defect in Gainsborough’s pictures, His 
style varied ; few men of any real genius can stand still ; but the 
alterations are foe and are for the most part improve- 
ments, The “Lady Mulgrave” at the Academy is evidently very 
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rapid work, as is Mr. Richmond's little head painted by the artist 
at two sittings; but they show complete mastery of the brush, and 
it would be interesting to compare the two pictures. We have 
noticed this progression in the landscapes; and when it becomes 
necessary to weigh the comparative merits of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, it is impossible not to remember that, if as portrait- 
oe ecw they are, though so different, very much on an equality, 

ainsborough’s landscape may be held to turn the scale in his 
favour. Against this, however, must be set the subject pictures of 
Reynolds. Gainsborough was as much incapable of painting the 
- Snake in the Grass,” or “ Hope Nourishing Love,” as Reynolds 
of catching and fixing a mood of nature, as Gainsborough did in 
his “ Market Cart” or his coast scenes. The only thing of the kind 
is the “ Musidora” in the National Gallery, but that is much 
more to be regarded as a landscape than a figure picture like one 


by Reynolds, 


“THE RIDERS” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


b te! the Grand International Cirque opened on Boxing night by 
Mr. W. Holland at the Covent Garden Theatre there are 
now few signs of those little imperfections which are unavoidable 
in the early stages of so large an undertaking as this, Each part 
of the complicated machinery does its work, and no undue stress 
is anywhere visible. The entertainment is a most comprehensive 
one, but the manager deserves to be congratulated on the 
universality of its excellence, Carlyle says in one of his letters 
that even a pair of boots to be well made must be gone about 
in a “devout” manner. This doctrine is carried out at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and from the first crack of the ring-master’'s whip 
until “ Princess Lilian ” makes her mimic adieu, the hand of 
lect is nowhere discerned. 
he performance begins with the pantomime St. George and the 
Dragon. The performers are all children, and are all in earnest. 
After a variety of movements by imps and fairies and the Seven 
Champions, the connexion between whom it is sometimes difficult 
to follow, the dragon is of course slain and carried off. The panto- 
mime is succeeded by the more genuinely characteristic portion of 
the entertainment. There is a strong force of capital clowns, 
conspicuous amongst whom are two persons in blue, with a yo 
liar “do nothing policy.” Mr. Tom Felix next appears with his 
marvellous monkey “Ally Sloper.” The creature is not merely 
imitative, but does things which demand distinct power of reason- 
ny Six performing elephants are next introduced by Mr. 
illiam Sanger, whose authority over them is supreme. There 
is an instance of the attainment of a yet higher order of 
animal instinct still to come in the really surprising feats 
of the American Clown Elephant, not at the command, but 
at the request, of Mr. McCarty, who renders the achievements 
doubly pleasing by the kindly humour with which he treats his 
pupil. Among many othsr performances that of Mme. Oceana on 
the wire must be specially commended ; and equestrian exhibitions 
must not be dismissed without mention being made of Mr. Batty’s 
daring and finished style. Most difficult acrobatic feats were 
rformed by the Brothers Martinetti; and, both in their per- 
essen and those of “The Chiesi Troupe,” there is a praise- 
worthy absence of any endangerment of life. To those who can 
find gratitication only in feats of extreme peril there is, to the 
honour of the management, no bait hung out. Throughout the 
whole entertainment there is nothing which offends and a great 
deal which pleases and instructs. 


LAST YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


7 Board of Trade Returns for December present us with 
the result of the foreign commerce of the country for the 
twelve months as well as for the month, and they show that the 
year, from beginning to end, has been disappointing. The total 
value of the imports was 389,774,549/., a decrease of nearly 
eae or almost 8} per cent. The value of the exports of 

itish and Irish produce and manufactures was 232,927,575/., a 
decrease of nearly 7 millions, or almost 3 per cent. It will be 
seen. that the falling off in the imports is much more considerable, 
relatively as well as absolutely, than in the exports, and therefore 
it would appear at first sight that our ability to purchase what we 
require from other countries has declined very seriously. It 
would, however, be an error to arrive at this conclusion; for on 
looking more closely at the figures we find that, of the total 

ing off of 36 millions in the value of the imports, not far 
short of 29 millions is under the head of living animals and of 
food and drink. Owing to the good harvests last year and the 
year before, we required to buy much less wheat from abroad than 
in previous years, and from this cause, as well as from the abun- 
dance of the crops all over the world, the price of wheat, and 
indeed of all kinds of grain, fell very heavily. Thus, while 
we required less grain from other countries, and therefore our 
farmers benefited more than in previous years by supplying the 
market to a much larger extent, we also got what we had to 
buy at a much lower price. Undoubtedly this circumstance 
is of advantage to the country taken as a whole; but it has 
its drawbacks, which should not be lost sight of. Our farmers, 
it is true, obtained a larger return for their labour and capital, 


aud provided the country with more of its food than for several 


years past; but the price obtained by the farmers was so low 
that in many cases there appears no doubt they lost by the 
transaction. The long series of bad years through which we 
have passed has plunged them in such difficulties that they 
were unable to keep back their crops from market, and therefore 
were obliged to sell for what they could get. Now they have 
parted with the greater part of what they have to sell, and since 
Christmas there has been a considerable rise in prices. The gain 
to the consumer, therefore, has been to a large extent at the 
expense of our own farmers, and, consequently, the cheapness, even 
looked at from this point of view, is not to the country as a whole 
so great a benefit as at first sight it appears. Furthermore it is to be 
recollected that the importers have suffered heavily, because they 
have been obliged to sell at lower prices than they bought at. And 
what is true in this respect of wheat is true, more or less, of the 
other grains, and is still more true of sugar. Sugar, indeed, we do 
not produce at home ; but importers of sugar have lost heavily by the 
great fall that has occurred. At the recent meeting of the share- 

olders of the Colonial Bank, it was stated by the chairman 
that sugar has been selling of late at about 5/. a ton less than the 
cost of growing it. Statements of the kind are, no doubt, to be 
taken with qualification. The cost of production varies so widely, 
according to soil and climate, and to the skill, capital, and ma- 
chinery employed, that it is difficult, if not quite impossible, to 
arrive at an accurate notion of its real amount. But that the 
officials of a bank which does so large a business with the West 
Indies have put forward to their own shareholders a statement of 
this kind is clear proof that prices of late have been very unremu- 
nerative. While, then, the cheapness of food during the past year 
has been an advantage to consumers, it has had its drawbacks, 
because of the heavy losses suffered by producers and traders, by 
the shock to credit caused by these losses, and by the diminution 
of the power of empioying labour of all engaged in trade in con- 
sequence of this shock to credit, At the same time, too much 
must not be made of these losses. The retail traders generally are 
believed to have made money very largely, and doubtless many 
merchants have likewise gained. Some, taught by experience, 
have covered their purchases by sales; while others, no doubt, 
have sold speculatively for the fall, and therefore have realized 
considerable gains. The gains thus made are not generally felt at 
present, because there is uncertainty whether the fall in prices is 
at an end; but, when confidence revives, the public will be sur- 
prised to find how ready traders are to engage in large enterprises 
once more, and how much profits have been realized even during 
the present bad times. 

The value of the exports, as stated above, fell off lust year at a 
much less rate than the value of the imports; yet it would appear 
that the export trade has really been worse than the import trade 
for the reasons given above, and especially because much of the 
diminution in the imports was due to good harvests at home and 
abroad. The actual quantity of goods sold does not seem to have 
been less than in the year before; but in a country like this, where 
—— is rapidly growing, to stand still is really to go back. 

urthermore, it is to be noticed that the value of the exports has 
fallen off much more considerably in the second half of the year 
than in the first, and particularly in the last three months. It is 
true that the fall in the prices of exports is to some extent 
counterbalanced by the fall in the prices of the imports. The 
manufacturer bought the raw material of his manufacture more 
cheaply, and therefore could afford also to sell it more cheaply ; 
but in many trades the cost of the raw material is small com- 
pared with the expenditure upon wages, and wages did not fall 
in proportion to prices. Moreover, it is not to be lost sight of 
that while our exports consist largely of manufactures from raw 
materials produced abroad, much of them also are either native 
raw material, or manufactures from raw material produced at 
home. Iron and coal, for example, are the great instruments 
of production, and they comprise a very important part of our 
exports; but iron and coal fell in price last year, and there- 
fore the country parted with an important element of wealth 
for a smaller consideration than in previous years. There wasa 
decline, too, in the quantity of the exports, and, as regards iron 
more particularly, there was a decline in the manufacture for 
home consumption, In the iron trade there has been an ex- 
traordinary growth of production during the past ten years. By 
means of protective duties the great Governments of the world 
have stimulated production so largely that between 1879 and 
1883 alone the increase in the production of pig-iron all over the 
world was as much as 48 per cent. But the consumption has by 
no means kept pace with the production, Railway-building and 
shipbuilding have both been overdone, and there has had to be a 
pause in the work ; the capacity for production, however, remains 
as great as it was before. Thus the trade is in great depression, 
and many of the workpeople engaged in it are in considerable 
distress. There has likewise been a marked falling off in the 
exports of cotton goods, due largely to the fact that the markets 
of the Far East are glutied ; partly also to the effects of the war 
between France oo China, and generally to the depression that 
has prevailed all over the world. The linen and jute trades, also, 
are very depressed ; but the woollen trade offers an exception to the 
general condition of our industries, Although, then, the figures as 
they stand would at first sight suggest that the import trade has 
sutiered more than the export trade, the contrary is really the 
case. We have not needed to buy as much from the rest of the 
world, whereas it would seem that the rest of the world is unable 
to buy as much from us. Our exports have fallen off because of 
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the inability of our foreign customers to deal with us, not from | 
any inability on our own part to supply all that might be required. 
A revival of the export trade is only possible when the guschaning 
power of our foreign customers increases. 
_ The explanation of the depression that prevails elmost every- 
where is to be found in the fact that production has increased too 
rapidly of late. Emigration from Europe, railway-building, the 
laying down of telegraph wires, the improvements in navigation, 
and, generally, the facility with which commodities can be trans- 
ferred from one part of the world to any other, have given such a 
stimulus to the growth of grain that the supply is larger now 
than the effective demand. Rapid as has been the growth of 
ulation in Europe, and the growth also of wealth, the increase 
in the production of wheat has been more rapid still, and, conse- 
— the — of wheat has had to fall. It is clear that while 
is over-production lasts there can be no end to the agricultural 
depression; and, therefore, the first step towards a revival must be a 
considerable diminution in the area devoted to the growth of 
wheat. Here at home we have for nearly forty years been 
diminishing the area under wheat, and it would seem now that 
abroad the process is also beginning. It is reported, for instance, 
from the United States that the area sown with winter wheat 
this year is nearly ten per cent. less than that sown twelve 
months ago. It will doubtless be found that on the Continent, 
and particularly in Russia, there will also be a falling off in the 
area. After a while this policy will lead to a diminution in the 
supply, and then there will be a considerable rise in prices. In 
the same way, the giving of bounties by the Continental Govern- 
ments for the sake of promoting the production of beet-root 
-— has led to an over-production of sugar all over the world, 
has resulted, as stated above, in such a fall as makes the 
ice now less than the cost of growing the article. It 
ls evident that this cannot go on, and a revival of the sugar 
trade can be looked for only when production is brought into 
accordance with consumption. It would seem, then, that a per- 
manent revival in trade is only possible by a pause in the extension 
of cultivation all over the world; or, it would be more correct to 
say, by devoting to other kinds of cultivation lands which are now 
applied to the production of commodities which are already in 
excess of the demand. This process in its very nature must be 
slow and gradual, It is reasonable to suppose, however, that a 
partial revival is nearer at hand. To some extent the present de- 
— is due to political causes, such as the colonial policies of 
rance and Germany, and to some extent also it arises from 
exaggerated fears of financial difficulties. These fears, however, 
will pass away by-and-bye; and it is to be hoped, too, that the 
litical apprehensions will calm down. If they do, there will 
a decided improvement. It is generally believed, moreover, 
that retail dealers have been very sparing in their purchases of 
late—have, as the phrase is, bought only from hand to mouth— 
and consequently that the stocks in the hands of retail dealers 


all over the world are exceptionally small at present. If this | _ 


be so, the retail dealers after a while will be compelled to buy 
largely, and their purchases will give heart to merchants and 
impart a better tone to trade generally. 


CONCERTS. 


T St. James’s Hall the fifth of this season's ballad concerts was 
given on Wednesday. The popularity of Mr. Boosey’s con- 
certs is well shown by the unanimous applause that greets every 
item of a varied programme and by the invariable, if objectionable, 
calls for encores. There is an extraordinary tolerance in the musical 
public ; for, be the ballad well or ill sung, with the refinement of 
an artist or in the noisy style that has its admirers, the singer's re- 
ception is the same. The like exquisite discrimination is displayed 
towards the compositions; the dullest and most inane novelty 
is welcomed with the expressive gusto bestowed on the masterly 
works of Arne. This is not encouraging to art and is most inju- 
rious to singers. The most sanguine supporter of the belief that 
this is a musical country would find his faith fail if he attended a 
ballad concert. At Wednesday’s concert the art of singing held a 
secondary place to the pride of producing certain notes sostenuto, 
and the awbitious display that results in an unnatural forcing. 
The art of ballad-singing seems almost lost ; there is scarcely any 
appeal to the ear but by storming, of which, indeed, there was 
nts tai at the St. James’s Hall. The programme was varied 
so as to minister to the old and the young concert-goer. Mr. 
Venables’s choir gave a fair rendering of Sir R. P. Stewart's 
arrangement of “The Cruiskeen Lawn,” and, still more satis- 
factorily, Pearsall’s “*O who will o’er the downs with me.” Mr. 
Edward Lloyd was in excellent voice and his singing irreproach- 
able; in “Oft in the stilly night” the purity and refinement 
of his style, and the inimitable simplicity with which he ex- 
e charm and pathos of Moore's ballad, realized alike 

the poetic and musical ideals, Miss Mary Davies, also, san 
“The Ash Grove” as a ballad should be sung, with natura 
and simple siacerity; and Mme. Valleria gave “On the Banks 
of Allan Water” with the charm and feeling that convince 
the hearer the sentiment is genuine and no perfunctory ex- 
pression, Arne’s ever-delightful “When daisies pied,” and a 
new song by Mr. Molloy, “Our Last Waltz,” were charmingly 
sung by Mme. de Fonblanque. Madame Antoinette Sterling, 


Signor Foli, and Mr. Barrington Foote shared in the honours 


of the evening. There is little fresh to say of Mme. Norman 
Neruda’s tone and execution, The brilliant violinist played fami- 
liar compositions, among them Spobr’s Adagio in E and Paganini’s 
Moto Perpetuo, which supplied an effective contrast and the most 
striking display of execution and expression. 


THE TEMPLE OF BOSH. 


FXO the Temple of Bosh in a vision 
Was I led, in a vaporous land, 

Common sense is a butt and derision, 

Where the altars of Fantasy stand. 
There the Theories dwell that have faded, 

And the notions that never would wash ; 
They abide, unimpeached, uninvaded, 

In the Temple of Bosh ! 


There the wheels of Perpetual Motion 

Make a musical whirr in the air, 
The Philosophers there have a notion 

That the Girele is easy to Square ; 
There the Flatt’ners of Karth are detiant, 

And the Tribes that were lost, they are found ; 
And the Arkite ideas of Bryant 

Do greatly abound ! 


The believers in Home and in Slade ‘ll 
Be welcomed as children of grace, 
And there’s the original Cradle 
That rocked all the Aryan Race. 
And hypotheses, Lunar and Solar, 
Of Ny th, go about und about; 
And nobody deems that the whole are 
A matter of doubt! 


There the Spelling is purely Phonetic, 
Vaccination’s entirely forbid, 

And the light of the Remnant esthetic 
No more ‘neath a bushel is hid. 

As “ no remedy ” Force is suspended, 
Human life is not worth a galosh— 
Let us end, lest our days should be ended 

In the Temple of Bosh ! 


REVIEWS. 


FREDERIC II, ET LOUIS Xv.* 


N Frédéric II, et Marie Thérese, already reviewed in these 
columns in its English edition (June 2, 1883), the Duke de 
Broglie brought his History of the War of the Austrian Succession 
down to the conclusion of the Peace of Breslau and the investment 
of Prague. He has now continued his work, and in the volumes 
before us has shown how Frederic, in spite of his dislike of foreign 
interference in German affairs, was driven to undertake a fresh war 
in alliance with France. Side by side with the events and diplo- 
matic manceuvres which thus forced the hand of the most un- 
scrupulous politician in Europe are traced the intrigues that 
roused Louis XV. to place himself at the head of the si t» and 
of the army, and that encou Frederic to hope for constant and 
efiectual help from the ally he had once deserted—a hope soon 
shattered by the changes consequent on the King’s illness. These 
two volumes then narrate the history of little more than two years, 
beginning with the attempt of Belle-Isle, in July, 1742, to gain 
honourable terms for the army shut up in Prague, and ending with 
the failure of the French to support Frederic’s invasion of Bohemia, 
in August 1744. While this period is not very clearly defined as 
far ag mere military movements are concerned, it is nevertheless a 
well-marked epoch, both in the diplomatic history of the war and 
in the reign cf Louis. And the division the Duke has adopted 
invests each instalment of his work with a certain epic complete- 
ness; for, as the chief point in Frédéric IJ. et Marie is the 
desertion of France by the Prussian King, so these new volumes 
lead up to and end with the failure of France to perform her 
allotted part in the second united attack on the Austrian do- 
minions, If they throw but little or no fresh lizht on the con- 
duct of the principal persons in this epoch, if those we have 
hitherto held to be vile and deceitful appear vile and deceitful still, 
and the Queen of Hungary still remains the only noble figure 
among them, it is because the men and women of the time have 
left records of themselves too clearly written to be misread by any 
save such as are blinded by prejudice. Yet, as these records have 
been misread and misinterpreted, the work of the Duke de Broglie 
is to be welcomed as a confirmation of the judgment of all sober- 
minded students of history. His large acquaintance with docu- 
mentary evidence, and the critical ability he — in his hand- 


ling of it, are sufficient assurance that if any new light could be 
thrown on the period, it would be found in his Nor has his 
evident care for truth caused him to write ad ok. While his 


style is such as befits a member of the French Academy, it is by 


* Frédéric II, et Louis XV. D’aprés des documents nouveaux. Par le 


Due de Broglie, de l’Académie Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
1885. 
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mo means deyoid of animation; his narrative is clear and well 
#rranged, and his constant quotations from Mémoires, and from 
the correspondence of ambassadors, supply a great number of in- 
teresting and amusing details. An English historian, indeed, would 

robably have curtailed the account of the means by which Mme. 
Be Ja Tournelle gained and, as she believed, secured her position. 
The Duke de Broglie, however, considers that, as he has described 


the heroic side of the old monarchy, he is bound to set forth this | 
| the grant for the Hanoverian troops, the Ministers had an over- 


example of its weaknesses. It will be readily allowed that he 
has performed this painful duty with the conscientiousness natural 
to a Frenchman on such a subject. 

In his first chapter headed “ La Retraite de Prague ” the Duke 
de Broglie describes the immediate consequences of the desertion 
of France by the King of Prussia. Trembling for the safety of 
the army beleaguered in Prague, the aged and feeble{Fleury, in the 
hope of gaining honourable terms of capitulation, was base enough 
to write to the Austrian Ambassador declaring that Marshal 


Belle-Isle was the sole cause of the war, and pleading his own. 


dislike of the Prussian alliance. At the same time the Queen of 
Hungary was pressed by England to make concessions to the 
Emperor and the King of Sardinia, for Carteret was eager to 
secure Hanover by the formation of a yreat alliance, which 
was to drive the French out of Germany, and even to strip 
them of all the conquests they had made since the Peace of 
the Pyrenees. Other Courts pressed different recommendations 
on her. “Tous ces faiseurs de Froiets se disputaient et se 
dénongaient les uns les autres, C’'était vraiment la confusion 
des langues diplomatiques” (i. 35). The Queen turned a deaf 
ear to all proposals. It was her hour of triumph; she would 
yield no right, nor give up one foot of her dominions. Her 
publication of Fleury’s letter is severely condemned. It was 
certainly an insulting declaration that had nothing to 
hope for either from her —_— or her clemency. Roused 
by the insult, the Cardinal made a last effort to relieve the 
wrmy of Belle-Isle. An extract from a letter of Maillebois 
illustrates the true reason of his failure to carry out the libera- 
tion of the captive army. In announcing his retreat to Fleury 
he says, “ Si je ne considérais que moi, jaurais la mort dans le 
coeur de n’‘avoir pu arriver jusqu’d Prague, puisque c’était le but 
de ma mission, mais je cherche & me consoler comme citoyen, en 
pensant que je n’ai exposé mal & propos la seule armée qui 
reste au roi” (i.95). No reasonable hope of success could be 
entertained when at such a crisis the general’s hand trembled at 
the thought that he had to play the last card. The Queen, how- 
ever, was mistaken in thinking that the beleaguered army was at 
her mercy. An interesting account is given of the retreat from 
Prague to Egra, effected in the depth of winter and with terrible 
loss. While doing full justice to the courage of Belle-Isle, who, 
sick and suffering as he was, arranged and carried out this des- 
perate adventure, the Duke de Broglie well remarks that, in seeing 
the army he had led to ruin wasted and destroyed, he was but 
payi e price of his own bad policy, and that all he suffered 
and all he ae only gave the measure of his own short-sighted- 
ness, As regards his generalship, the opinion of Frederic that he was 
not sufficiently past 2 of his men is somewhat lightly set aside. 
Frederic was the best judge of his own, and perhaps of any age, 
as regards all military matters, and in such a case the true test 
of generalship is the provision made by a commander for the 
safety of his troops. But, although Belle-Isle sacrificed a large 
part of his army, he saved the honour of France, and a touching 
contrast drawn between his retreat and the recent capitulation of 
a French army accounts for the absence of any severe criticism of 
his conduct as a general. Fleury lived to hear of the escape of the 
army. His long sickness and his death were followed by a change 
in the government of France. The determination of the King to 
reign alone is shown to have been the result of a double influence. 
On the one side Louis was persuaded to declare his intention of 
imitating his great-grandfather’s example by the Duke of Noailles, 
who, as the Duke de Broglie points out, was by no means the 
serpent, devilish in character and talents, that Saint-Simon 
pictures him, but an honest man, of sound though narrow jude- 
ment, and with a strong reverence for the memory of Louis XIV 
whom he had seen in the days of his glory. A stronger influence 
was brought to bear on the King by a younger Duke. Richelieu 
declared, “ Pour que le roi soit son maitre, il est indispensable de 
lui faire avoir une maitresse ” (i. 199), and carried out his maxim 
by effecting the dismissal of the Cardinal's friend, Mme. de 
Mailly, of whom the King was weary, and by getting her place for 
her sister, Mme. de la Tournelle, whom Louis after a while made 
Duchess of Chiteauroux. Richelieu and the new mistress coalesced 
with Noailles, and the King declared himself his own master. 
These intrigues did not effect any improvement on the rule of 
Fleury :— 

Si l’action du vieillard était débile, au moins elle était unique, et son 
extréme jalousie du pouvoir avait l’avantage d’en concentrer l’exercice. 
Apres lui l'unité avait disparu sans que la vigueur eft rien gagné : c’était, 
dit ici plus justement Frédéric, un gouvernement mixte qui naviguait sans 
boussole sur ane mer orageuse et n’avait pour systtme que Vimpulsion 
des vents (i. 323). 

Annoyed as Frederic already was at the success of the Queen 
of Hungary, he was enraged at the news that George II. was 
about to take an active part in the war. Many stories are told 
of his rude and hasty speeches to the English Ambassador, Lord 
Hyndford, who it is pleasant to know answered them in a tone 
becoming the Power he represented. In his anxiety to have 
German questions settled within the Empire, a course which 


would have made him master of the situation, Frederic proposed 
two contradictory schemes, one to the English Oabinet, the 
other to the Diet, and only ed in increasing the dis- 
trust with which he was regarded by other German Powers. 
The Duke de Broglie seems less conversant with English than 
with Continental affairs. George was not driven to take the 
command of the Pragmatic army by any attacks that could 
menace his crown (i. 259). On the critical question of the day, 


whelming majority. The story of the desertion of a whole High- 
land regiment at the moment of embarkation (i. 334) should be re- 
duced to the desertion of 109 men, and the reason of their conduct 
was not, ifwe may trust Horace Walpole, who tells the story, that 
they disliked ing the ocean—truly a objection for 
Scotechmen to make—or that they did not know whom they were 
to fight against, but the far more pertinent one, that they knew 
and disowned the King they were to fight under. A less excusable 
error is the representation of the battle of Dettingen as a doubtful 
defeat, on the ground that the English did not follow up their 
success (i. 343). Lord Stair had led his army into a trap, where 
it was cut off from its stores, and where Noailles believed it 
had no choice but to capitulate. As the English broke loose 
from the trap, swept the enemy from their ground, and fell 
back on their magazines at Hanau, the battle can scarcely be 
described as a half-victory for the French. The reason why 
the victorious army did not remain on the field was its im- 
mediate need of provisions. Its subsequent inaction was, as 
the Duke elsewhere justly points out, mainly due to the desire 
of England to force the Queen to make certain concessions to 
Sardinia—though in truth Broglie’s evacuation of Bavaria left 
little cause for further active measures; it certainly was not 
due to any personal fear on the King’s part (ii. 12), for George was 
no coward. Some amusing details are given of Voltaire’s attempt 
at diplomacy, and of the way in which, while trying to deceive 
Frederic, he was utterly out-tricked by his unscrupulous patron. 
Although Frederic would not open his mind to Voltaire, he was 
anxiously seeking to counteract the effects of the Treaty of Worms 
by the formation of a league of princes and states of the Empire, 

rance, on the other hand, was determined that he should openly join 
her against the Queen, and as he could not form his ie without 
French money, a curious trial of strength took place between the 
two. No of the volumes before us is of ter interest than 
the description of Chauvigny’s success in forming a kind of second 
Rheinbune after the are of Mazarin’s famous alliance (ii. 160). 
This step defeated Frederic’s policy of settling German affairs 
without foreign intervention, He saw that the time had come 
when he could no longer cling to the —— of Breslau, or hope to 
act as an arbiter in a purely German quarrel. Meanwhile Mme. de 
Chateauroux had played the ips of Agnes Sorel to the unworthy 
successor of Charles VII., and Louis was eager to take the com- 
mand of an army. In view of a future “ Je ne laconnais pas,” it 
is curious to find Frederic, in his delight at the prospect opened to 
him by this change in Louis, signing a letter to the Duchess “ étant 
& jamais votre affectionné ami” (ii. 274). His hope of efficient 
help from France was soon to perish. A lively description is 
given of the scenes enacted in the sick chamber of Louis, of the 
banishment of his high-spirited and unfortunate mistress, and of 
the short-lived happiness of his Queen. It may be that thoughts 
of the consequences which would have followed the King’s death 
unnerved Noailles. He failed to hinder the retreat of Prince 
Charles from Alsace, and Frederic was checked in his triumphant 
career in Bohemia by the unlooked-for appearance of the Prince's 
army. “I regret,” he said, “the disgrace of Mme. de Chiteau- 
roux.” The Duke de Broglie’s concluding sentences point out the 
changes that were soon to be effected in the character of the war 
by the death of the Emperor Charles VII. and the election of the 
Grand Duke, the husband of Maria Theresa. The next picture, 
he says, will demand different colours and perhaps another painter. 
We have only been able to touch on a few points in the Duke’s 
latest picture of the war; as a whole, it displays such brilliant and 
harmonious treatment as to make us hope that the series to which 
it belongs will be completed by the same skilful hand. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE Witch's Head divides itself naturally into two parts, each 

of which appeals to an entirely different class of readers. 

The first volume is occupied with the necessary love-making, which 
the author deals with in a lump, as the wise among us deal with 
our disagreeable duties, and of this we will speak before going on 
to the second or adventurous portion. To the first part com- 
paratively little praise can be given, although some of the love- 
making is ingeniously done. Our excitement was not thrilling even 
over the discovery of the embalmed witch’s head in the old East 
Anglian churchyard—the head which is supposed to bring ill-luck 
to all concerned. From the moment, however, that the hero, Ernest 


* The Witch’s Head. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 1885. 

Venetia’s Lovers. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 
1885. 

Doctor Grattan, By William A. Hammond. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1884. 

Lal. By William A. Hammond. New York: Appleton & Co. 1884. 
A Daughter of Our Time. By I. Gilchrist. London: J.& R. Maxwell. 
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Kershaw, steps on French soil, and kills in a duel his unknown 
cousin, all is . Like another Samson, Mr. Haggard tears 
off the withes that bind him, and settles down to his work with 
a will, The acquaintance which Ernest has made with a South 
African colonist on board the Dieppe steamboat affects his whole 
life. As England is closed to him after the duel, he accepts Mr. 
Alston's offer to go back with him to South Africa, at any rate 
fora time. And now begin a series of thrilling adventures with 
elephants, wildebeestes, and other game, described by one 
who knows and loves it all. In the midst of these exciting pur- 
suits the hero learns that the girl he loves, and who adores him, 
has thrown him over, on the very mildest persuasion, in favour of 
a man she detests; and henceforth Ernest becomes a moody and 
reckless being. He is saved, however, from altogether going to 
the bad by arrival in Africa of his faithful henchman and 
adopted brother Jeremy Jones, who signalizes his presence by a 
splendid fight with a gigantic Boer for the ion of an ill- 
treated Hottentot boy. Henceforward Ernest, Jeremy, and a Zulu 
named Mazooku (the two last the best characters in the book) 
are never for a moment apart. The Zulu War soon after breaks 
out, and Mazooku (who, for domestic reasons, has settled in Natal) 
takes service in the troop called Alston’s Horse. All this part is 
treated with extreme good taste, and without reflections on the 
mode of conducting the war. There is a most interesting account 
of a hand-to-hand fight of Alston’s Horse with the Zulus, in an 
outlying part of Isandhlwana ; and how, at the end of a frightful 
struggle, when the three friends are the only survivors, Ernest is 
struck by lightning, and loses his sight for ever. Throughout the 
book Mr. Haggard exhibits a great deal of power and originality 
and knowledge of his subject, as well as humour in his ion of 
the Zulus and their modes of speech. English life he cannot be 
said to know so well or to treat so skilfully. 

Venetia’s Lovers, on the contrary, describes itself as an unevent- 
ful story ; but for those who do not care for din of battle there is 
something very attractive in the opening chapters, telling of the 
strange promiscuous household in the shadow of the Pentland 
hills. One's curiosity, too, is excited about the past of Dick, 
who has been brought up with Venetia ever since he was 
a small child, and is forbidden to learn who or what his 
father was till he has travelled for three years and is one-and- 
twenty. Like many boys, while professing to despise the pos- 
session of ancestors, he was not uninfluenced by the pride of race 
in the people around him. When, therefore, on the morning after 
his sudden return, the disclosure is made by Mr. Dundas, Venetia’s 
father, and Dick learns that his father was a quack doctor, vendor 
of hair washes and pills, the shock is great. The scene is told with 
a great deal of humour, and all our sympathies are with Dick. 
After a little while, we make acquaintance with a fresh set of 
characters, and are transported to London, and here the story falls 
off sadly. The author is notso much at home in London drawing- 
rooms as on the side of a Scotch hill, and the humours of zsthetic 
people on the one hand, and the struggles of pushing people on 
the other, are more than twice-told tales. We are glad to get 
away to the quiet of the little French town, where poor Venetia, 
whose heart has been broken by the discovery that her lover, Owen 
Challice, had already an unattached wife, ends her days by the 
sea. For the future Mr. Keith would do well to confine his 
stories to Scotland, with which he is familiar, and about which he 
is a ready and sympathetic writer. 

Doctor Grattan is really a capital book. It is a novel with the 
scene laid in America, yet not an “ American novel” as we know 
that product, for which Mr. Hammond (like the hero of The 

Witch's Head) expresses his open contempt. The interest of the 
story lies in the question as to whether Mr. Lamar, the father of 
the heroine, has been a slave-dealer for many years of his life, or 
whether he has merely brooded on the subject till he has imagined 
that he has dealt in human merchandise. The problem is most 
cleverly worked out, and it would be unfair to Mr. Hammond to 
disclose the solution. Doctor Grattan himself is a pleasant practical 
man, who makes an excellent and original hero, But Mr. Hammond 
must be congratulated on his women. Neither Cynthia Grattan 
nor Louise Lamar have anything of the “young girl” about 
them, unless it be their extraordinary familiarity with their lovers at 
the first moment of their engagement. However, we are inclined to 
forgive them even this sin, on account of their equal familiarity 
with the works of Marcus Aurelius. We are not quite sure whether 
the important part played by a sandwich in the proposal of Doctor 
Grattan to Louise Lamar is intended to be ludicrous or not, but 
ludicrous it very distinctly is. It is highly dangerous to intro- 
duce these material elements into such (in one sense) immaterial 
moments, and it is not every one who can carry off the combiua- 
tion with the grace and skill of the author of Quits. 

The scene of Zal is laid two thousand miles further west than 
that of Doctor Grattan, in the mountainous country of Colorado. 
Apparently Zal was Mr. Hammond's first attempt at a novel, and 
it is far more unequal in merit than Doctor Grattan. The 
chapters describing the wild rough life of the lawless inhabit- 
ants of those regions are excellent, and the heroine with 
her good impulses, want of ee and queer speech is a 
distinct and vigorous conception, e are not quite so well 
with the highly-cultivated gentlemen ladies who 

ave found their ways into these remote parts. ‘The hero, 
John Tyscovus, is a Pole, who, after escaping from Siberia, has 
been warned by a ghost that, if he desires solitude in which to 
write a book, he is to make for a hill to be found in a certain 
latitude and longitude. The ghost must have been rather a 


“smart man” and fond of ing practical jokes, because, tho 
it is true enough that foand the hill aad the 
tude exactly on the spot indicated, his neighbours in the murder- 
ing and thieving line soon gave him so much employment that the 
book must have fared very badly indeed. John Tyscovus habitu- 
ally compares himself to the Ass of Buridan, which sufficiently 
well-known quadruped has its attributes explained at length in 
the book, ‘The food and drink of the ass were typified at 
this point of John Tyscovus’s life by two young women, the 
rough but staunch Bosler and the elegant and highly- 
trained Theodora Willis. This young lady is a doctor's pen 
who has not only been taught to dissect and to heal, but has 
positively contrived to 8 mts evolve legs! Like a 
sensible woman, she perceives with regret and shame a dispo- 
sition of her father’s to be always singing her praises to people 
to whom she is indifferent, and expresses herself strongly on 
subject to Tyscovus. This weakness of Dr. Willis’s would of 
itself have been sufficient to deter any one not an ass from seek- 
ing Theodora’s hand; for what in the world can be a greater 
bore than people who are always offending against the canons 
of good taste and inflicting on you the virtues of their off- 
spring? It must be said, however, that the scales were 
heavily weighted on the other side by Mr. Jim Bosler, who had 
not only killed his twelve men, just to keep up the average, but 
had stolen a perfect army of horses. All that has to do with 
Mr. Bosler is highly humorous, and we hang him with regret. 
The end of the Kook is very melodramatic, and there seems a 
neral tendency to assert the eternal intermarriage of the “ oldest 
olish families” with the “ best blood in America.” Under these 
circumstances it becomes absolutely necessary to provide Lal with 
a father other than a horse-stealer, and she and Tyscovus become 
engaged. This, however, is not till after Mr. Bosler has made 
many attempts to unite her toa “pal” of his called the Gulcher, 
t> whom Lal referred when she said, “ Ef I'd made up my mind, 
and por was a-forcing me to alter it, you may jest bet your 
= ‘d stand out, ef I was to die by inches.” So let us part from 
, in the fond hope that America and Poland are more than 
ever one. 

Miss Gilchrist wishes us to accept her heroine as A Daughter 
of our Time. This we cannot do; nor is she of any other 
time, we should say, that ever was or ever will be. Never, 
out of the pages of a young lady’s first novel, written in the 
depths of the country, did a damsel whose sole knowledge of 
the drama was em from Shakspeare, whom she had studied 
in her wood!and home, run away to London, go straight to the 
manager of a great theatre, ask for and receive a part in a play 
that was to be acted that night, and be crowned with the 
applause both of playwright and critic before midnight struck. 
Surely extravagance of fancy never before reached so far as this. 
There are other stories in the book besides this one; and most con- 
tain the same unpleasing features of the quarrels of near relations. 
Miss Gilchrist needs a great deal of study both of men and thin 
if she is ever to write even a tolerable tale. We cannot say she 
has shown any promise of ding so in this collection. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY.* 


vas posthumous work by the late Mr. J. F. McLennan, with 
additional matter by his brother, is in every way remarkable. 
Its history and composition and method are all peculiar. Mr. 
McLennan was perbaps, or rather was certainly, the most subtle 
and ingenious thinker of all who have given themselves to the 
study of what he called “ Early History” and what others call 
“Prehistoric Research.” He was terribly impeded in his work, 
however, by persistent ill-health, which caused him to be absent 
from England and from his books, to be an exile in Africa and the 
Alps, and, in short, made it impossible for him to complete his 
researches, and even to sketch, in a published form, the ultimate 
results of bis speculations. His work, as known to the world, 
began with Primitive Marriage, an “ epoch-making” account of 
the form of capture in wedding ceremonies, of the traces of actual 
capture among the backward races, with inferences as to the 
origin and causes of exogamy, or, to speak more simply, of laws of 
incest. Mr. McLennan, while investigating systems of kinship in 
early Greece, came across hints which led him to suspect that the 
Greeks, too, had passed through the condition of Totemism, with 
which he was already familiar among savages all the world over. 
He then turned his attention to relics of the same stage of custom 
in religion, and put forth his theory of Totemism as the origin 
of the ancient worship of plants and animals in the Fortnightl 
Review (1869-70). Subsequently Mr. McLennan republish 
his Primitive Marriage, with essays on the ancient Greek and 
Irish kin, and other topics. The remainder of his life was a 
struggle with mortal illness, in which his literary labours were 
chietly contined to the accumulation and assortment of materials, 
drawn from all sources of evidence, as to the manners of ancient 
and modern, of savage, barbarous, and civilized peoples. The 
Patriarchal Theory has been constructed partly out of chapters 
which Mr. McLennan himself helped to draw up, partly out of his 
scattered notes, partly by aid of the orizinal researches and con- 
clusions of his brother, Nr. Donald McLennan. 


* The Patriarchal Theory. Based on the Papers of the late J. F. 
McLennan, Edited and completed by Donald McLennan, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1985. 
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Unluckily, but perhaps inevitably, Zhe Patriarchal Theory does 
not contain the most curious gnd, we think, the most generally 
interesting of Mr. McLennan’s results. The reasons are stated by 
the editor in his preface. Mr. McLennan’s general aim was to 
_ trace from its earliest and rudest forms the evolution of the struc- 

ture of human society. Believing as he did that kinship was 
originally ized and traced through women—that is, by the 
mother’s side—he found himself in presence of two great problems 
—the origin of Exogamy, and the origin of Totemism. ogamy, 
it may scarcely be necessary to mention, is the law or custom 
which makes it sinful, and often a capital offence, to marry within 
the limits of the recognized kin. Totemism is the institution 
under which the kin is marked out by common reverence for some 
~ natural object, by the adoption of that object’s name as a family 
name, by its use as a badge or crest, with all that follows. Among 
the lower races, a general law forbids two persons of the same 
Totem-kin to a and various very odd fictions and dodges 
haye been invented, as by the Australian Narrinyeri, to make 
marriage impossible between persons who, though not of the 
Pe Totem, are still, and justly, regarded as of the same kindred 

lood. 

"Mr. McLennan had made collections probably much larger than 
any other inquirer has got together to elucidate and illustrate the 
various stages and probable origin of exogamy and Totemism. 
Here the remark may be introduced that, even in his opinion, 
exogamy could not have been actually a primeval human institu- 
tion. In the long run, and as a general cause, he derived exogamy 
from a scarcity of women, which compelled men to seek wives from 
outside, But a scarcity of women could not have been a primitive 
fact in human history. Only female infanticide, the determina- 
tion to get rid of bouches inutiles, could have caused such a pre- 
ponderance of males as Mr. McLennan required. But to perceive 
the disadvantages of bringing up daughters required reasoning, 
reflectioy, and the sacrifice of the natural parental instincts. All 
this could not be done ina day. Thus, whether the view of evo- 
lution or creation is chosen, men cannot have actually degun by 
slaying their infant daughters, and so attaining that scarcity of 
women which, in Mr. McLennan’s opinion, produced exogamy. 
Even behind exogamy, in his view (Preface, p. vi.), lay Totem- 
ism. “The system conveniently called Totemism must have been 
established in rude societies prior to the origin of exogamy.” 
Indeed Totemism affords the religious sanction and supplies the 
standard and test of exogamy. Now, at one time Mr. McLennan 
had an hypothesis as to the origin of Totemism. Hypotheses there 
be many. Mr. Herbert Spencer has one which, however, requires 
us to believe (just like the philological — of myths) that 
man, having been a very rational fellow, became the dupe of his 
own language, and blundered thus into Totemism. Sir George 
Gray, one of the earliest writers on Australian Totemism, had an 
hypothesis that it was a providential arrangement to prevent the 

ks from ever becoming civilized. Now, Mr. McLennan’s 
hypothesis was a good deal better than these; but, as apparently 
it hailed to satisfy him, we need not state it in this place. “He 
came to see that there were conclusive reasons against it.” What 
reasons? That is what we desire to know. Could Mr. Donald 
McLennan have published his brother's collections and thoughts on 
exogamy and Totemism, they must, though probably rough in 
form, have been full of information and suggestion. We trust 
that some day he may be able to give us these. In the meantime, 
what he does give us is The Patriarchal Theory, a kind of answer 
to objections, a clearing the way for the large work which was 

never finished. 
» Mr. McLennan’s whole conception, as has been shown, of the 
growth of society started from the belief that man began with- 
out ideas of blood relationship, and advanced to these through 
asystem of kinship traced through women, and only lately, as it 
‘were, did men reach the modern family, with the father as head, 
and kinship acknowledged on both sides. Now these views, though 
not absolutely novel (Millar had broached them in the last cen- 
tury and Bachofen in this), were absolutely opposed to common 
opinion and to philosophical ideas. Though the Athenians had a 
tradition of the time when their children derived names through 
the mother, and when the patriarchal family was unknown, though 
Aristotle was well acquainted with the customs of savages who 
lived in matriarchal societies ; yet. Plato and Aristotle and their 
later followers, up to the present day, all conceived of the human 
family as being ed and always very much what it is now. 
They all say, with Hesiod, 7 : 
Olkov pév mpoticra yuvaixd re, 

Now, in England, ever since these comparative studies in custom 
and law began to interest and to be recognized at the Universities, 
the old Aristotelian, and indeed all but universal belief, that man 
started with the patriarchal family has been maintained by Sir 
Henry Maine. The writings of that learned author have given life 
to important topics previously neglected. At Oxford alone they 
have been the text-books of many generations of undergraduates. 
Now, Sir Henry's views have been diametrically opposed to 
(though not, in his latest works, absolutely exclusive of) the views 
of Mr. McLennan. Consequently Mr. McLennan felt it to be abso- 
lutely necessary to confute the notions previously universally held, 
the notions extended and illustrated by Sir Henry Maine, before 
producing his own great work on Origins. In such a work a 
mass of polemical reasonings would have been out of place. The 
Patriarchal Theory is intended to clear the objections to Mr. 
McLennan’s notions out of the way, and to dispose of opposition. 


- Mr. McLennan, and, as it were; made a new science. 


Sir Henry Maine had written (Early History of Institutions, 
67) :—“ Whatever the interest ¢ such inquiries may be, they do 


not concern us till the kinship of the higher races can be distinctly 
shown to have grown out of the kinship now known only to the 
lower, and even then they concern us oly remotely.” Very well. 
The Patriarchal Theory attempts to show first that the kinship of 
the higher races did not arise, as Sir Henry Maine held, out of the 
Patria Potestas, Agnation, and the Patriarchal Family. Next, Mr. 
McLennar’s book tries constructively to show that the very in- 
stitutions, especially Agnation, which Sir Henry Maine (as Mr. 
McLennan understands him) derives from Patria Potestas and the 
Patriarchal Family, are really evolved out of more primitive con- 
ditions—namely, out of exogamy, kinship through women, and the 
gradual change to kinship through men which makes the 
Patriarchal Family possible. The whole book isa set of serried 
and closely-reasoned arguments of which, in a review like this, 
it is scarcely possible to give any idea. For our own part 
(being already converted) we confess that Mr. McLennan’s ideas 
appear victorious. It is no reproach to Sir Henry Maine if this 
be so. He began the study of Institutions at a certain point 
—with Roman and Hindoo law—and he had on his side the con- 
sensus of the learned. With such materials and such allies he 
could only interpret the growth of society as he did. Then came 
He applied 
anthropological lore, the method of evolution, the conception of 
man as a being who rose gradually through a long series of social 
changes, many of which still survive in the backward races, while 
relics and rudiments of them remain in the old laws and customs 
of the civilized. But, even if we are wrong, if Mr. McLennan’s 
demonstrations be not so clear and certain as they seem to us, at 
all events they have established their right to a nae The 
Opposite view can no longer be accepted, even in the schools at 
Oxford, as practically uncontested. Nay, there is perhaps a 
chance of too hasty a reaction in which what was “ the tip” (as 
they speak in examinations) will become obsolete before it has 
been duly heard in its defence. 

Briefly stated, Zhe Patriarchal Theory arguesthus. First come 
the chapters mainly composed of textual extracts from Sir Henry 
Maine enabling him to state his own case. Then there is an 
argument as to the amount and kind of proof which the Patriarchal 
Theory requires. Then Sir Henry Maine's evidence for the 
existence of Patria Potestas is examined, Among Hebrews, 
Hindoos, Slavs, and Irish, Mr. McLennan thinks that the proofs 
alleged of the existence of Patria Potestas are insufficient. Next 
Patria Potestas is examined as orizinating Agnation, and Mr. 
McLennan demonstrates, as he supposes, how “ every feature of 
Agnation can be fully and satisfactorily accounted for, without 
any other condition than that relationship was limited to the 
Familia or gens, as, with the system of kinship through women 
only, it is limited to the kindred.” All this chapter (xiv.) on the 
Origin of Agnation is perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
in the book. Perbaps some readers will ask why, granting the 
explanation, Agnation is such a rare phenomenon, for the causes 
that produced it have been ex hypothest practically universal. 
Some remarks on this topic will be found on pages 237-239. 
Again, we have never yet been able to understand what circum- 
stances could have produced the change from female to 
male kinship among a people so backward, as certain of the 
Australian tribes in which the change has taken place, while 
races very much higher, African, American, and early European, 
remained in the stage of female kinship. Ove can see how, 
when a good deal of property and position depended on it, the old 
female kin might be kept up among, for example, the Ashantis, if 
they had become tolerably wealthy and settled before the tendency 
to change began. But the tendency to the change may demon- 
strably begin, and even take effect, among a people so far from 
wealthy and settled as the Australians. How, then, did the 
Ashantis and the gynxcocratic American Indians fail to act on 
ideas already manifest to and acted on by certain of the backward 
black fellows? <A great deal has still to be done in this field, and 
we sincerely trust that Mr. Donald McLennan, who is most com- 
petent for the task, may undertake it. The Patriarchal Theory, 
even by readers whom it does not convince, will be regarded as a 
fine exercise in mental gymnastics—a tonic and bracing piece of 
literature. It can be neglected by no one who pretends to speak 
with authority in questions of t mene caper of society. It 
ought to be said that, in spite of the inevitably ungracious air of a 
polemical treatise, especially of a polemical treatise directed against 
a most interesting and instructive writer, without whom we 
might never have been directed to these studies at all, the tone 
of Mr. McLennan’s book is quite free from the remotest sugges- 
tion of discourtesy. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


HE author of this pleasant book has no crotchets or theories of 

his own as to the ethnological affinities of the Japanese, and 

he is too wise and modest to dogmatize on the subject. “The 
Japanese,” he says, “ answer to that general conception most of us 
have of Mongoli nations, but what a Mongol is exactly, I do not 


* Nine Years in Nipon: Sketches of Japanese Life and Manners. By 
Henry Faulds, L.F.P.S., Surgeon of Tsukiji Hospital, Tokio. Alexander 
Gardner. 

Sketches in Spain, from Nature, Art, and Life. By Jchn Lomas. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longmans & Co. , 
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tend to know, and to call another race Mongoloid is only to 
eepen our ignorance immensely.” Mr. Faulds thinks very well, 
on the whole, of the people amongst whom he lived so long. He 
has seldom seen one of them who could not read and write. He 
thinks that the recent intellectual progress of the people has been 
very striking; and that their political progress has been “un- 
precedented”; but it is the moral elevation of the masses within 
the last decade which he considers the most noteworthy feature in 
Japanese life at the present day. The judges he maintains to be as 
high-minded and incorruptible as ourown. Decency and morality 
have made great strides. Obscene pictures are rarely to be seen in 
public, and the women are far more decent in their clothing and out- 
ward demeanour than they werea few yearsago. In these remarks 
the author is vindicating the nation from the accusations brought 
against it by Miss Bird, whose statements on this and other points 
seem to have struck Mr. Faulds with as much surprise as they 
have struck other travellers and sojourners in lands visited by 


that enterprising lady. 

If Mr. Faulds holds, as he agpeeeeGy does hold, the tenets of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Kirk, he is free from any taint of intole- 
rance, and his charity is wide and catholic. Almost the onl 
angry or scornful words spoken by him in this genial, kindly boo 
are uttered in reprobation of the savage bigotry of the Dutch 
Calvinists, “‘ who seem always to have had some of that delightful | 
Christian spirit which the Boers exhibit in Africa.” We have | 
said that the author of Nine Years in Nipon is a keen naturalist. 
If s but allowed, we could quote many charming descriptions 
of the fauna and flora of the far-away region which was so long 
his home. Gorgeous flowers of all kinds abound; but the 
Englishman in Japan has his eye delighted and his heart glad- 
dened by the familiar wildflowers which are to be gathered out 
there, as at home, “ by hedgerow or mossy bank, such as violets, 
bluebells, forget-me-nots, thyme, dandelion and its allies.” Insects 
are numerous (alas! many of them far too much so). ‘“ The tree- 
grasshoppers and the cicadas make the woods resound with their 
strident notes as with the roar of a cataract. The cicada beats a 
pair of drums situated under its belly. The tree-grasshopper 
plays a kind of fiddle by means of the serrated margin of its 
winged sheath and the roughened edge of its thigh, and plays, 
indeed, often with such sweetness of tone that the Japanese im- 
prison them in tiny cages and feed them as we do canaries.” 


Mr. Faulds was far too wise to climb Fusi. ‘One who wishes 
to admire a great mountain,” he remarks, with the dry humour of 
his nation, “must remain below. The ~~ worst possible use 
you can put a mountain to is to climb it.” There are at least a 
score of which we long to quote, notably that of the 
zsthetic and artistic mud-pies made by the babyhood of Nipon— 
not the mud-pies of our babyhood, but edifices connected by 
bridges, sheltered by flowering trees, and peopled by storks and 
oxen. But we have hardly room for the condensed description of 
our former representative in Japan. Here, again, the author's 
Caledonian humour comes to the front kindly and just, but with 

rhaps a flavour of subacidity in its genial candour. “Sir 
—_. Parkes is very accessible, and takes considerable interest in 
the philanthropic efforts of his countrymen. He is a fair, auburn- 
haired, fine-looking, unmistakably-English man, not very tall, just 
in his prime, and reminding me of George Eliot's description of 
Grandcourt’s appearance. He has, of course, the clever little 
diplomatic stutter which belongs to official Englishmen generally, 
and knows exactly when to leave a sentence unfinished or to wind 
it off in a rapid series of little inarticulate coughs, which may be 
interpreted in any one of half a dozen ways, and usually wrongly.” 


Mr. Lomas gives very good and just descriptions of the towns 
and provinces of Spain, and of the people who inhabit them; 
but these descriptions are not very original. Most modern 
travellers take the same cheerless and uncomfortable view of the 
character of modern Spaniards which Mr. Lomas thus tersely 
expresses. “The Spaniard,” he says, “has no faith in or respect 
for his fellows ; no faith in or respect for his Government ; no true 
faith in or respect for his religion; and he has an unbounded and 
blind faith in himself.” It is a relief to turn from this hard but, 
we fear, terribly true picture of a once noble people to the contem- 

lation of the great men who make Spain glorious, even in her 
ecay. As anart critic, Mr. Lomas writes with a sober serenity of 
enthusiasm and with an entire absence of the cant of art criticism, 
which of all cants Sterne held to be almost the worst. He shows 
how little untravelled Englishmen are prepared for the “almost 
superhuman studies of character” by Velasquez, who only know him 
as “ a painter of a few stiff gloomy figures in a stiff gloomy style.” 
How well he epitomizes the perfections and shortcomings of | 
Murillo—“his sunshiny luminosity lacking depth, his slavery to 
not quite mastery of colour, his petty conceptions of characters 
divine and human, which he lacked power either to raise to 
heaven or to make incarnate.” Of Zurbaran, of the modern 
Goya and Fortuny, and of the other great artists of Spain, the 
author writes with the same wise and measured discrimination. 
Speaking of the deep religious feeling of the unequal Juanes, Mr. 
Lomas says, and it might be said equally truly of many of the old 
inters of Spain and Italy, “he carried out literally the old in- 
junction that ‘when an ymage maker shall kerve, caste in molde, 
or peynte ony image, he shal go to a prieste and shryve him as 
clene as if he sholde then dye.’” 

Of the marvellous fountains of the Escorial and of the incom- 
parably beautiful glass windows of the Cathedral at Seville the 
author of Sketches in Spain writes with the genuine feeling of an | 


artist. This volume contains interesting notices of the burial- 
places in far-off towns in Spain of two very dissimilar oe rag 
Moore and the infamous Duke of 


SEVEN STORIES.* 


I Nae chief merit of Haco the Dreamer is that it presents a 

tolerably faithful, though not altogether attractive, picture 
of University life in “ Auld Reekie.” The students show signs of 
study from nature ; while certain academic notabilities appear in 
disguise so thin as to be easily penetrable by any one acquainted 
with their peculiarities, The plot is neither original nor striking, 
being merely a modern version of the “Two Apprentices,” with- 
out the moral. The hero, or rather the subject, of the story (for 
there is nothing heroic about him) is a golden-haired youth of the 
Bunthorne school, who elects to follow in the steps of his father, 
an eminent surgeon, and to that end matriculates at Edinburgh. 
There he spends a year, which he subsequently describes to his 
father as “ intense—utter—consummate,” justifying himself for 
the use of such terms on the ground that he has “been reading 
dear Mr. Ruskin.” During that time he distinguishes himself by 
spending six hundred pounds out of an allowance of just half that 
amount, is fleeced to their respective hearts’ content by his land- 
lady and one of his fellow-students, fails to pass an examination, 
and makes alternate love to a Sister of Charity (and of an earl) 
and to the daughter of his father’s grieve. The industrious ap- 
prentice is represented by the son of this same grieve, who, start- 
ing with a capital of ten pounds, speedily outstrips his young 
master, and returns at the end of the year laden with medals, We 
should like, though, to hear the — of a veterinary surgeon as 
to the feasibility of applying a splint to the fractured foreleg of a 
pony at grass, 

Perhaps the most original idea in the book is one propounded 
in the final chapter, when, the earl’s sister having betaken harself 
to Vienna in search of a medical d Haco, at the age of nine- 
teen, has clandestinely married the other young lady, his junior by 
a year. The eminent surgeon, on being made aware of this, sen- 
sible that his son has given sufficient proof of incapacity to manage 
his own affairs, determines, with the advice of a learned professor, 
to remove the erring youth from temptation (and from his bride), 
and to send him to Oxford, where, of course, grasping landladies, 
gta fellow-students, and obliging tradesmen are alike un- 

own. 

Charley Kingston’s Aunt is also a medical story; a little too 
medical, perhaps, to suit the general taste. The mysterious rela- 


| tive makes her first and (necessarily) last appearance on the dis- 


secting table of a London hospital, and the remainder of the book 
describes ange be efforts to find out how she came there. The 
writer adopts the autobiographical style which seems to have 
become fashionable of late, and he succeeds, to a certain extent, in 
giving a semblance of reality to the narrative. The work is, how- 
ever, marred by the too common practice of unduly elaborating 
unimportant details. It cannot, for instance,add much to the 
reader’s appreciation of Charley Kingston’s character to be told 
the exact amount that he paid weekly for his lodgings, even with 
the additional knowledge that “coals and light were extra,” while 
the same minute accuracy applied to points of hospital practice and 
surgical work is open to more than negative objections. By way 
of variety, we are treated to a chapter of love-making, and another 
of partridge-shooting, with each of which pursuits the writer 
appears tolerably familiar. Let us hope that for his next book he 
will choose a subject less technical and a hero less egotistical. 

It is not easy to determine the class of readers for which The 
Captivity of James Towker is intended. Its external appearance 
is that of a boy’s book, but we doubt if many boys would be even 
amused at its account of vulgar practical jokes, while the general 
tone is not such as would commend itself to the favourable notice 
of parents or guardians in search of “ improving” literature. On 
the other hand, no man of ordi intelligence could be expected 
to interest himself in the tipsy frolics of an association of suburban 
tradesmen. 

Miss Jean's Niece will be welcomed as a proof that a writer, 
whose talent has hitherto been chiefly devoted to the portrayal of 
various phases of French life, is equally happy in treating of 
a“ nearer home. The scene of this charming little story is 
laid in a quiet suburban neighbourhood, and the principal cha- 
racters are three maiden ladies, a little girl, and a young widow. 
Out of such simple materials the author weaves a tale abounding 
in delightful touches of character, and full of that freshness and 
delicate feeling which readers of L’ Atelier du Lys and Bride Picotée 
will be prepared to find. There is nothing sensational in the 


* Haco the Dreamer. By William Sime. London: Remington & Co. 
1884. 

Charley Kingston's Aunt. By Pen Oliver. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1885. 

The Captivity of James Towker. By Henry Lloyd. London: J. & R. 
Maxwell. 

Miss Jean’s Niece. By the Author of “ L’Atelier du Lys” &c. London: 

rose & Sons. 1884. 
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Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. London: Kegan Paul, 
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story, its very simplicity constituting its especial charm. A word 
printing, and binding; the illustrations, too, are fairly good. As 


& present for a young girl fortunate enough to have ed a 
liking for non-sensational fiction, we have seen no more 
eminently suitable than this. 


Only Girls is a history of two charming little maidens, who 
find consolation in good works for the misfortune, as they at first 
esteem it, which the title implies. It is from the pen of a lady 


~ who evidently understands and appreciates children, and can infuse 


some of her love for them into the minds of her readers. All the 
ene (there are boys also in the story) are delightfully 
natural, and free from all taint of “ priggishness.” Miss Lowndes 
has succeeded admirably in conveying more than one useful moral 
lesson, while entirely avoiding that Soody-goody style which 
‘too often defeats its own object in stories intended for children. 

On the Square, though apparently the work of a lady, has for its 
moral the sentiment that it is good to be a Freemason, or even the 
daughter of one. In all other respects the author avoids every temp- 
tation to deviate from the beaten track, We have here our new 
friend the model baronet and our old friend the desperate villain, 
rivals for the hand of the lovely heroine, together with the usual 
allowance of subsidiary lovers, fond parents, and the rest. With 
such materials, it is greatly to the author's credit that she contrives 
to rise superior to the literature of the housekeeper’s room, and to 
sustain the interest to the end. The book consists almost entirely 
of conversation, of the very modern type so dear to the heart of 
the novelist, interspersed with somewhat ambitious attempts at 
description of scenery under various meteorological conditions. It 
is a pity that some friend of more experience in the ways of 
man did not inform the author that there are distinctions 
even in slang; gentlemen do not, as a rule, make use of such 
expressions as “ Oh, cracky giminy!” “ You go to blazes,” and 
the like, in the presence of ladies, 

The reader who takes up Garman and Worse with preconceived 
notions founded on acquaintance with the works of Emilie Carlén 
or Frederike Bremer can hardly escape a feeling of disappointment 
on laying it down. Surely all Norwegians cannot be as utterly 
dull and commonplace as those here depicted. If they are so, it 
isa matter for surprise that any one should take the trouble to 
write a book about them, and yet more wonderful that any one 
else should think it worth while to bring out a translation. The 
book is not without merits, as regards style and composition: and 
the translation, as far as it is possible to judge of it without a 
knowledge of the original, seems to be very well done into good, 
readable English ; but the painful lack of incident more than 
counterbalances these excellent qualities. Not one of the cha- 
racters, from the highest to the lowest, is either good enough or 
bad enough to be interesting. Nearly every one of these mediocre 

either forms a more or less foolish attachment to 
another, and finally marries somebody else, or reverses the order 
of the two experiences. The lady whom we sup to be the 
heroine, for instance, begins by falling in love with a dreadfully 
uninteresting fisherman, and ends by becoming the wife of a stiil 
more commonplace pastor, whose sole claims to distinction are 
that he plays croquet on Sunday afternoons (though that may be 
a national custom) and wears a wig. There is a hint of a mystery 
with regard to the antecedents of the heroine’s father; but this, 
like the other possibilities of the book, leads to nothing. The sole 
episode of any importance isa fire in a shipbuilding yard, which 
causes the death, from paralysis brought on by excitement, of the 
senior partner in the firm whose title is that of the book. . 


SOME AMERICAN BLUE-BOOKS.* 


rpae eighth volume of the Census and two volumes of the 
Reports of the Department of the Interior afford striking 
—— of the wide range of American official inquiries, and the 
varied interest given therel:y to portions of what is generally the 
driest of all literature, if, indeed, Blue-books and State papers of 
the European type can be ca'led literature at all. No one need be 
surprised to find in such Reports an elaborate survey of the copper- 
bearing rocks of Lake Superior, or a valuable monograph upon 
the fossil mollusca of North American land and fresh waters ; 
though even here the number and elaborate character of the maps 
in which the result of months of hard work, the abstract of scores 
of closely-printed pages, is placed at once under the reader's eye 
and brought home to his mind, will command well-deserved 
admiration. It is not at first sight quite so obvious what the 
Secretary of the Interior has to do with the volcanoes of the 
Hawaiian Islands; but it seems that the American protectorate 
has brought this interesting group under the charge of the Home 

ent, and the expense of inquiries and explorations, how- 
ever minute, however apparently unconnected with administrative 
business and uninteresting to the general public, is never grudged 
by the Federal Government, and never, it would seem, challenged 
in Congress. The result is that information which elsewhere 


* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior on the Operations of the 
ment for the years ending June 30th, 1882, and June 30th, 1883. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 

Department of the Interior, Census Office—The Newspaper and Periodical 
sources. Ivan Petroff. The Seal Islands «f Alaska. By Henry W. 
Elliott. Shipbuilding Industry in the United States, By Henry Hall. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1884. 


would have to be sought in private works or in the papers of volun- 
tary scientific societies, and often sought in vain, is to be looked for 
in the State papers of the Union; and, being collected at the public 
expense, is at once complete in survey and minute in detail to a 
degree that cannot be expected from volunteers. The best, as the 
first account of the extraordinary features of the Colorado River, 
the best description of the Yosemite Valley, the most elaborate 
guide to the marvels of the still grander National Park and play- 
ground on the Yellowstone, are still to be sought in what we 
should call Blue-books; and found on the shelves of almost every 
public library throughout the Union ; to which they have been fur- 
nished at the cost of the nation. In one of the volumes before 
us, again, occurs what seems to be a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of the glacier systems, a monograph on terminal 
moraines, not only describing with minute care the principal 
features of this kind to be found in the gigantic iake and river sys- 
tems of North America, but giving carefully-thought-out conclusions 
and scientific inferences; in short, a most elaborate treatise on a 
single one of the many strange features of those ice-floods which 
have contributed so ly to shape the existing surface of the 
world. It would be difficult to name any class or set of geological 
writings containing a greater mass of facts, comparisons more 
careful and more extensive, studies more wide-ranging and = 
found—in a word, a more valuable contribution to geological lite- 
rature—than the Reports of the United States Survey, to which 
these two volumes belong. . 

The eighth volume of the Census, even larger than most of its 

redecessors, is com of several wholly unconnected reports. 

e first, illustrating the wide-ranging and minute investigation 
characteristic of the American Census, gives a complete account of 
the existing newspapers and periodicals of every State, county, 
and town in the Union, prefaced by a history, necessarily some- 
what dry, and now and then tedious, of the growth of the Ameri- 
can newspaper press from colonial times to the present. Some 

ts of the narrative are curious and interesting; and the whole 
orms, of course, a record of no ordinary historical value. From 
the Federal State papers alone, and, indeed, from the volumes of 
the successive censuses, were all other materials destroyed, the 
historian of a remote future would be able to construct a more 
complete, a more detailed, a more accurate description of American 
society, a more perfect account of its condition and its progress 
during the nineteenth century, than the most elaborate researches 
enable a Macaulay, a Froude, or a Freeman to form of the ages 
richest in literary remains. With the general character of Ame- 
rican periodical literature, the points in which it resembles and 
contrasts our own, most of our readers are probably more or less 
familiar. The reporter not unnaturally vaunts the vast number of 
journals, daily, weekly, and monthly; the promptitude with which 
each thriving town of five, ten, or twenty thousand inhabitants 
sets up its daily r; the splendid machinery of the larger 
printing-offices, and the still more wonderful mechanical organiza- 
tion by which news from every quarter of the world is collected 
in New York, the great centre of information, and again distri- 
buted by telegraph to more than half the a of the 
remotest States and Territories. He may be forgiven for a compa- 
rison not always fair to the less enterprising nations of Europe; but 
in one point he has fallen into an obvious, and not quite so pardon- 
able, blunder. The far inferior number of English daily pa 
is not, of course, as he seems to suppose, an indication of deticient 
enterprise, inferior education, or lack of public interest in politics 
and general news. It is simply due to the great superiority of the 
established leading journals, especially those of the metropolis, the 
enormous circulation they enjoy, and the consequent difficulty, 
almost amounting to impossibility, of successful competition. The 
vast distances of America, all traversed by the electric wires, give 
a decided, and at present an irresistible, advantage to the local 
centres. The newspapers of Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Charleston, and Baltimore, and even those of comparatively insig- 
nificant cities, obtain their news scarcely half an hour later than 
the journals of New York, and can place it in the hands of their 
readers hours before the New York Jtmes, Tribune, or Herald can 
reach them by maii or express. It is needless to observe, moreover, 
that New York has no such metropolitan character as belongs to 
London. No enterprise, no excellence, no superiority of character, 
tone, or intelligence can give to an American paper that universal 
national interest and extensive circulation which confer such an 
irresistible advantage upon the newspapers published in the 
political and commercial centre of a country scarcely larger than 
some of the test American States. The total circulation, and 
not the number of newspapers, must obviously be taken as the 
measure of national education or even of national interest in the 
news of the day. 

Another part of this solid volume deals with the shipbuilding 
interest of the Union. On the decline of that interest a patriotic 
reporter is naturally indisposed to insist. Upon its causes, 
wide as is the license allowed to the expression of individual 
opinion in American State documents, the servant of a party 
Government pledged to Protection cannot speak with freedom. 
But the facts and figures speak for themselves, and speak with 

inful and conclusive eloquence. The total of vessels built 

uring the year 1880 throughout the Union scarcely exceeded 
2,400, their tonnage was about half a million, their value some- 
thing short of twenty millions of dollars. The reader will be 
surprised to learn that of this tonnage Pennsylvania contributed 
two-fifths, New York between one-sixth and one-seventh. Next 
to these comes Maine, with less than one-twelfth of the total. 
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The downfall of the Transatlantic lines and of the ng 
marine in general is ascribed somewhat absurdly to the refusal of 
subsidies by Congress and the liberal payments made by the 
English Government for the carriage of the mails. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that, even if these considerations could account 
for the a ge a of the great mail-carrying lines, it could in no 
wise explain the enormous share of the traffic of the world at 
large obtained by Great Britain, and the utter insignificance of 
the American mercantile marine. Where foreign competition is 
excluded—in the building of coasting, river, and lake vessels—the 
American shipbuilders show that they have nowise degenerated 
in enterprise, skill, and inventive genius. The navigation of the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, of the Hudson, the Mississippi, 
and its tributary streams undergoes a constant and rapid improve- 
ment. In size, in speed, in excellence of accommodation, in 
lightness of draught, in the skill and daring with which they 
have been adapted to the special conditions of internal navigation, 
the steamers, barges, and tugs which conduct the traffic 
of vast internal water lines of the Union are absolutely 
unrivalled, and excite the admiration and wonder of every traveller 
who sees them for the first time. No kind of travel, not even on 
board the Cunard and Peninsular and Oriental steamers, rivals 
either in convenience or in comfort a passage on a great American 
steamboat between St. Louis and New Orleans, or between Chicago 
and Quebec. 

But by far the most interesting part of the volume is that which 
relates to the most recently acquired territory of the Union, the 
great provinceof Alaska. The commercial value of this almost entirely 
Arctic region is, of course, but small, What value it possesses is 
due all but exclusively to the variety of fur-bearing animals still 
to be found in undiminished number amid the forests and tundras 
—treeless plains and morasses—between which its surface is not 
unequally divided. The black bear, the lynx, the marten, an in- 
ferior variety of sable, and the white, blue, and black, or so-called 
silver, foxes are still very abundant. Above all, the sea-otter 
furnishes a fur inferior only to the seal-skin. A silver fox-skin is 
worth on the spot from forty to fifty dollars. Of a total annual 
export valued at 300,000 ro ea four-fifths is furnished by the sea- 
otter alone. But the Pribylof Islands, two small rocky islands 
belonging in a geogra hical sense to the Aleutian grou» which 
stostdien he out from the south-western extremity of Alaska, are 

bably worth more than all the rest of the territory. They are the 

t resort of the fur-seal, the most valuable and one of the rarest of 
fur-bearing animals. As the reporter, intimately familiar with the 
whole subject, justly observes, and might have made of the 
Falkland or many other Actarctic islands an almost equally 
valuable ion. The despotism of Russia has saved the 
seals of g George’s and St. Paul's from the extermination 
which through the greed or folly of the hunters, and the 
non-intervention policy of Protectionist and Free-trade Govern- 
ments alike, has befallen the fur-seals of the South Seas. The 
American Government has inherited the traditions of Russia, and 
employed them to much better purpose. The islands are placed 

ler the charge of a wey eh which pare a liberal price to the 
Federal Government, and is allowed to kill only 100,000 seals per 
annum. Fortunately for the creature itself, for the wearers of 
furs in every country, for commercial interests and for natural 
history, the habits of the seal are such that its fur is of greatest 
value at an age when the slaughter need not affect the breeding- 


rate of the community. The seal grows in strength and weight | 


rapidly from its first to its eighth year. The value of its fur is 


greatest in the fourth and fifth. Being a polygamous race, the old | 


or full-grown bulls enjoy an almost absolute monopoly of the 
society of the females. The “ bachelor” seals, from the third to 
the sixth year, alone are worth killing for the sake of their fur; 
and, if a sufficient number are left to supply one mate to ten, 
twelve, or fifteen females, there is no fear of any serious falling off 
in their numbers, much less of such extirpation as has befallen 
them elsewhere. The difference of size between the sexes is 
greater than in paws any other well-known species, the mature 
male weighing from 400 to 500 lbs. ; the female, in her best con- 
dition, from 70 to 80lbs.; the bachelor seal, at his prime, from 
140 to 280lbs, From their landing to their leaving the islands— 
a period of three or four months—the old bulls observe an absolute 


fast, and their condition at the close of the breeding season presents © 
in consequence a signal contrast to that in which, after ranging the | 


seas for eight months in pursuit of the shoals of fish as abundant 
in the North-Western Pacific as on the coasts of Newfoundland, 
land to await their consorts on the “ rookeries ” or St. George's 
St. Paul's. These “rookeries” are crowded to the last 
degree ; so crowded that, according to the reporter’s calculation, 
each seal occupies a s of no more than two square feet, taking 
males, females, bachelors, and young together. The total number 
is calculated at from 3} to 4} millions, and does not appear mate- 
tially to vary from year to year, since the present system has been 
brought into exact working order. 
The inhabitants of Alaska are of several distinct nations, the best 
known being the Innuit or Eskimo of the sea-coast. The writer 
ives a minute account of the habits, dress, and superstitions of 
different tribes, which, the Eskimo excepted, appear to belong 
to the Indian race. The illustrations showing their costume, 
canoes, dwellings, graves, and monuments are admirably drawn 
and coloured, and numerous enough to give a very distinct idea of 
the different fashions of the several tribes according to race, loca- 
tion, and circumstances. Except the furs, fish appear to constitute 


the only valuable and possibly exportable product of Alaska; as, | 


with the flesh of seal and whale, they constitute almost the only 
food of the people. To his description of Alaska as it now is the 
re has appended a very full, if not a very interesting, rf 
of the province under Russian government. He may be bi a 
but there seems little doubt that the people of the mainland have 
benefited almost as much as the human and other inhabitants of 
the Pribylof Islands by the transfer of the territory to American 
rule. The disposition of the natives has afforded no excuse for 
tyranny, and the absence of strong attraction to white settlers has 
fortunately averted the occasions of collision which have ren- 
dered the policy of the American Government towards the Indian 
tribes of the States and Territories a reproach to America and to 
humanity. The seal-killers of the islands, the fur-hunters of the 
mainland, seem to be liberally, justly, and wisely treated; and the 
policy of excluding spirits absolutely from the islands, and as far 
as possible from the stations on the mainland, is perhaps the 
greatest boon that a civilized Government can render to savage 
tribes doomed to be brought into contact with the destructive 
greed and yet more destructive vices of semi-civilized adventurers. 


SOME MAPS AND ATLASES. 


completing or supplementing their large and valuable Popular 
Atlas with a County Atlas of England and Wales Messrs. 
Letts have done well, and have furnished the public with the best 
thing of the kind to be got at present. It is, indeed, unavoidable 
that in the disgraceful state of backwardness of the Ordnance 
Survey (which in many parts of England represents the country, 
not as it is, but as it was or was not nearly a hundred years ago) 
county maps should be very far from perfect. The only wings 
which Mr. Murray's otherwise admirable guides to Engli 
counties are lacking is the assistance of cartography, which forms 
such a remarkable feature in some foreign series, especially in 
the Joanne volumes for France. Even in special local guides most 
English publishers have oe themselves to fate and the 
ce, or to fate and the nee as modified (with remarkable 
ability and, as far as it went, with a very satisfactory result) in 
the county series of Walker many years since. Only in one guide~ 
book series, that of Mr. Baddeley’s “ Thorough ” Guides, has any- 
thing like a systematic attempt been made to reconstruct 
for use at the present day. The truth is that the task is alto- 
gether tay private enterprise, except in very small instalments; 
not merely the expense, but the necessary arrangements being 
such as only the public purse and Parliamentary powers can 
undertake, Measrs, Letts, therefore, and any one who attempti 
such a task can at best offera makeshift; though we are very 
to bear witness to the fact that this makeshift is very good of its 
kind. In one respect Messrs. Letts have, we think, gone out of 
the right way in their efforts to make it good. They havecharged 
the corrers of the maps with statistics, and the maps themselves 
with coloured symbols of various kinds intended to convey in- 
formation as to population, municipal and Parliamentary divisions, 
rateable value, &c. &c. Now these things, which alter continually, 
are, as we hold, the province of the almanack-maker, whose work 
is intended to be renewed periodically, and not of the map-maker, 
whose work is at the least supposed to possess keeping powers 
for many years. This handsome Atlas has been in our posses- 
sion but a few weeks, and already (indeed almost before it issued 
from the publishers) it has become evident that the labours of 
the Boundary Commissioners and the clauses of the Redistri- 
bution Bill will make its red rings, denoting the number of 
county members, and its coloured patches, denoting the extent of 
Parliamentary boroughs, not merely useless but positively mis- 
leading. Another point which does not quite please us is the dif- 
ference of scale ay This varies from three-quarters of an 
inch to the mile in the case of Rutland, to six miles to the inch in 
the case of Cornwall. Of course there are difficulties in adjust- 
ing to the Procrustes-bed of an atlas-sheet necessarily uniform in 
size areas so different in bulk and shape as those of the English 
counties. But any inconveniences which uniformity of scale 
might have caused would have been more than compensated by 
its advantages. At present the distance of one place from another 
(to ascertain which a county atlas is ap most frequently 
yon pone is quite incapable of being ju at once by the eye, 
— an elaborate consultation of the corner scale in each 
map. However, we have no wish to be hypercritical, especially 
in the case of a really useful and creditable work. The Atlas, 
which contains a key-map, thirty-nine separate county maps, three 
for the three Yorkshire Ridings and four for Wales, is, like the 
Popular Atlas, published in two forms, one with the maps folded 
and one with the maps open; while there is the further choice of 
plain paper or paper linen-mounted. The mechanical execution 
may be spoken of with unqualified praise. 

Notable as is the cheapening of the production of books generally 
nowadays, it is nowhere more notable than in the case of atlases 
and maps. The Reference Atlas of Political Geography (Edin- 
burgh: T. Ruddiman Johnston) is a well got-up volume of handy 
size, eel / wean at a very moderate price. It contains between 
thirty and forty maps, including one sheet of astronomical diagrams 
which, if they have no very direct reference to political phy, 
are not the less useful and welcome. The maps are well selected, 
so as to cover the whole space of the world, and it may be men- 
tioned as bearing on current events that there is a good separate 
map of Oceania, which is noe in several recent atlases. 
There is also a good place-index. The moderate price of the book 
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would make it unreasonable to expect the extreme fineness and 
minuteness of sews which enable the maps of Messrs. Black, 
Stanford, and Keith Johnston in England, of M. Hachette in 
France, and of Herr Perthes in Germany, to keep ahead of all 
competitors as productions of art. But the names and the typo- 
graphic or chaleographic indications of physical peculiarities are 
very fairly given. The Reference Atlas, while excellently fitted for 

ool use, may put in for a well-deserved share of custom from 
those who want a cheap and handy collection of maps to turn to 
as illustrations of the newspaper or of the books usually to be found 
in the hands of an ordinary reader. 

Mr. ©. Colbeck’s Public Schools Historical Atlas (Longmans) is 
very far beyond anything hitherto available in England. By 
using thin but tough paper, and compressing several maps into a 
sheet wherever espa more than a hundred maps, plans of 
battles, &c., have got into a small quarto not half an inch thick, 
The genesis of the book is acknowledged in the preface to be a col- 
lection of the separate maps, Xc., +e for the series of 
“Epochs of Modern History ” issued the same publishers. 
But this in no way limits its use or interferes with the credit due 
to the devising and carrying out of so handy, complete, and in- 
expensive a companion to the study of history. The expense of 
~ pened has hitherto been prohibitive to by far the larger number 
of students; yet except Spruner there has been little or nothing 
of the kind available. The supplying of the want is so gooda 
deed on Mr. Colbeck’s part, that we do not care to criticize too 
narrowly the selection or omission of particular maps, more 
there is really no serious fault to be foun 
head. The chief omission we note, and we mention it to show that 
we are not criticizing at random, is a map indicating sufficiently 
the passes of the Alps and the routes from the north to Italy. 
There is such a map, but it fails entirely to show the importance 
of the Valtelline, &c. 

Messrs, W. & A. K. Johnston’s Shilling Map of Egypt and the 
Soudan has reached a third edition, and, despite the concurrence 
of other meritorious charts of the same district which have been 
issued by Messrs. Bacon, Stanford, and other publishers, it well 
deserves the assignment of the place of honour to its producers. 
It is not here necessary to discuss at length the question whether 
the attainment of perfect clearness, combined with great fulness 
of detail, in maps is a question of selection of “ process,” or only 
one of thorough work and unsparing outlay in the application of 
the process selected. But, if any one will compare this map with 
some of its rivals (it is not n to pr invidious selec- 
tions), he will be struck by the fineness and yet clearness of the 
printing ; by the full, and yet not obtrusive, indication of contour 
and physical differences; and, above all, by the abundance of 
filling in, which does not produce any “choked” effect about 
the total appearance of the map. Speaking generally, we should 
my that most modern map-makers sacrifice too much to boldness 

effect at a distance, and attain it by the use of too black an ink 
in too blunt and raggedly outlined impressions. Messrs. Johnston’s 
Process has results quite the opposite of these, and yet there is 

i iggling ” about its total effect. 

The same tirm of publishers have sent us a selection of various 
wall-diagrams as illustrations of different sciences, intended, no 
doubt, at once to diversify and brighten the somewhat bare walls 


on this | ~ 


of the modern schoolroom, and to assist the demonstrations which , 


by an increasing, though not yet unanimous, agreement of opinion 
are taking the place of mere et ae We own that, except 
for the very youngest children, we are inclined to think the older 
method the best. But fashion is nearly everything in education 
as in other thi As to one class of the diagrams before us, 
ed as & striking, but ey of the 
en le, and as ups o inese an uimaux 
and wry baby is a very 
superior baby, but the Esquimaux dogs have more respectable 
countenances than is usual with that intelligent but very dis- 
reputable member of the canine family), there can be no two 
opinions. Their aim is ornament first of all, and if a little 
instruction besides, so much the better. Not merely for little 
boys and girls, to whom such things are indispensable, but 
even for “ abiturients” whose “ forte ’s to evaluate 7,” and who 
can make something of a chorus of Auschylus, a variation even 
of this unambitiously pictorial kind is grateful enough in the 
monotonous harmony of white walls and ceiling, black desks, 
and ink-pied floor which serves as “surrounding” during so 
many hours of their lives. The Chinese woman is a distinctly 
comely object—at any rate much more comely than the average 
touzle-headed boy and the average form-master in cap and 
gown. Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston's wall-maps (of which 
we have good specimens before us in the shape of a chart of 
the Holy Land tivided down the middle, so as to give its divi- 
sions and nomenclature as illustrating respectively the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and of an excellent map of the Thames 
Valley) need no praise; and, indeed, the use of wall-maps 
generally can hardly be too much encouraged. The amount of 
geographical knowledge sucked in almost unconsciously, not 
merely during geographical lessons, but during the above-mentioned 
of evaluating m and making out the choruses, is very con- 
siderable. Indeed, as it is the nature of youth to attend to any- 
thing rather than to that to which it is expected to attend at the 
moment, the suspensicn of maps in class-rooms where geography 
is not taught may be said to be a profound device for securing 
profitable results even from inattention. If the map is there, it is 
at any rate a competitor for the boy’s interest with the pattern of 


his neighbour’s garments and the names carved on the desk. For 
a third class of wall-diagram, which is represented before us by a 
table of atomic values and a sheet of hydrometers and balances 
and weights suspended from a thing like a on gallows, 
it is neither possible nor necessary to offer these sneaking and 
casual excuses. Science, all men know now, is its own exceed- 
ing great reward. It may have been pleasanter to learn our 
chemistry as some of us did by blowing up ourselves and our 
sisters, by fracturing an immense quantity of curiously-shaped glass 
vessels, and by producing horrible odours which would never 
have been tolerated save for the excuse “The boy has a turn for 
chemistry.” But then it was much, much less scientific. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. send us a large wall-map of England and 
Wales, belonging to what they call their “ Excelsior ” series, The 
scale, which appears to be about eight miles to the inch, is probably 
as great as can be attempted without unwieldiness and without pre- 
senting too large a surface for the eye to take in well at once. The 
colouring is good, the printing bold and clear, und the indications 
of ne towns, physical features, and here and there an his- 
torical site, such as a battle-field, well suited to the purpose, which 
we take to be school use. The absence of roads of a complete 
filling up with towns, villages, &c., shows that the map is not 
intended for office or library employment. We are not sure that 
large-scale maps, thorough] filled. are not best for school use 
also ; but in these things publishers are little more than the ser- 
vants of “ My Lords,” of Soal-eusien, and of educational fashion 
and fad generally, 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND FROM 1800 TO 1850," 


R. STOUGHTON seems to have aimed at the production of 

a history which shall be acceptable to readers of all sects and 
parties, The feat of dancing to and fro in a mixed sectarian 
company without treading upon any sectarian corns has been 
performed by him with considerable dexterity. We presume that 
these two volumes are to serve as the conclusion of the series 
which he opened with his Church of the Civil Wars. The work 
in its entirety is chiefly remarkable as the first attempt of a 
sectarian writer to compile an English ecclesiastical history, in its 
most sectarian period, from an “ unsectarian ” point of view. This 
motive distinguishes Dr. Stoughton from predecessors, such as 
Neal, Ivimey, Hanbury, and others. But the “aim” which he 
assures us that he has set before him cannot be successfully reached 
by one who is bound, if he is faithful to the principle of Inde- 
pendency, to urge his fellow-countrymen—or, at least, his “ elect” 
or “ truly converted ” fellow-countrymen—to forsake ecclesiastical 
communion with their nation and with their parish, and “ gather 
themselves” into “ Churches ” founded on some other basis than the 
real or historical constitution of human society. Neal and Hanbury 
were certainly less tolerant than Dr. Stoughton is; but their hatred 
to the Church of England, and their zeal to exhibit her as always 
in the wrong, and the Puritans or the Independents as always in 
the right, give a dramatic unity to their histories. This is exactly 
the characteristic which is wanting in Dr. Stoughton’s amiable 
and gossipy chapters. They are without centre or backbone. 
The quality “unsectarian” and the quality “ Catholic,” as used 
by Dr. Stoughton, ought to be precisely defined before they are 
used. He employs both words in such a manner as to make them 
mean the opposite of their historical or their scientific meaning. 
He cautions “ students” against the danger of “ denominational 
bias”; and he holds his own pages to be an evidence that “ it 
can practically be disproved that none but Churchmen can judge 
of Guahem, and that none but Dissenters can judge of 
Dissenters.” Where is the difference between “ denominational ” 
and “sectarian”? Why is the one adjective regarded as amiable, 
the other as unkindly? Freedom from bias, whether the bias be 
called denominational or called sectarian, is not secured by 
Dr. Stoughton’s free-and-easy method. He strings together a 
succession of historical and biographical sketches of Church- 
men, Presbyterians old and new, Independents, Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, and others, and does his best to paint them in such 
dress and attitude as shall be acceptable to those who count 
them as their saints and heroes. It may readily be conceded ° 
that his portraiture of the Georgian Anti-Oulvinist clergy 
and the Evangelical clergy, of the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment, of the chief Broad Churchmen—amongst whom he in- 
cludes Maurice, notwithstanding Maurice's indignant protest—is 
wrought with tolerance, generosity, and good temper. This is 
true also of his rapid sketches of the various domestic controversies 
amongst the Methodists and the Baptists, and of other religious 
episodes which, as an Independent, he has described from the out- 
side. Those who are now most concerned with these past events 
can scarcely quarrel with the author for the way in which he has 
delineated them. But the bias of the historian is shown by what 
he omits as well as by what he selects. Dr. Stoughton does not 
ye sage | allow the men, the parties, and sects of the first 
decades of our century to pourtray themselves, and hence their 
successors in its eighth decade are not shown what a gulf divides 
the fathers from the sons. What a part is played by that con- 
venient middle term “a professor,” in all “ Evangelical” auto- 
biography and correspondence in the days of George III.; but 
how entirely it has dropped out of the language of the new 
Evangelicals of the days of Queen Victoria! Even “ The Gospel” 


* Religion in England from 1800 to 1850: a History. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. 2 vols. don: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 
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as used by Dr. Stoughton means something quite other than it 
meant as used by an Independent or Baptist minister in 1800. 
But it is not so much in the handling of his episodes as in the 
conception of his subject as an indivisible entirety that the scien- 
tific and really unsectarian historian is revealed. He discerns 
that all these seemingly detached historical and biographical 
episodes must have some relation to each other, and must be some- 
how united to a common centre and root. The historian ought 
to show us where to take our stand so as to view them, not as so 
many separate scenes and portraits, but as the parts of one great 
icture. Where and what is the true unsectarian English entirety, 
rom which each of these sects—those which have perished, as 
the once yt pe meray English Calvinistic Methodists, and those 
ill remain, as the then less prosperous English Inde- 
pendents and Baptists—cut itself adrift, and towards re-union 
with which its members are in some way tending? Why is it so 
explicable that chapels which once belonged to Calvinistic Presby- 
terians should come in time to belong to anti-Calvinist Arians and 
Unitarians, or that chapels founded by the Countess of Huntingdon 
as bonds of union between “ E licals,” in and outside the 
National Church, should have come to be the property of that 
sect which is most opposed to the National Church ? 
vw rthat Dr. Stoughton’s point of view is not only unscientific, 
aphistorical, and fundamentally sectarian—in spite of his honest 
endeavour to be unsectarian and what he calls “ Catholic ’”—is 
clear from the loose nomenclature which he uses. Here and 
there he speaks of “ The Church of England”; but he gives the 
term a meaning all his own, or rather takes it for granted that 
it can properly have no other meaning than that which he has 
inherited amongst the traditions of his sect. He takes paiis 
to view Presbyterianism, Independency, Anabaptism, and every 
variety of Methodism, as each of these sects now views itself. 
Each is treated as one amongst a number of “ Free Churches.” 
Whether the Plymouth Brethren, the Salvation Army, and other 
modern sects which now draw off members from the older sects 
have also a title to call themselves “ Free Churches ” is not clearly 
stated. He excludes the former from his chapter on “ Free 
Churches of the period,” and gives them a chapter to themselves ; 
he says they “ proceeded on strictly sectarian principles.” He also 
the modern Unitarians “a new sect, at war with all other 
ies in Christendom.” But he does not explain where the dis- 
tinction lies between a sect and a party; and we fail to see on 
what grounds the Methodist New Connexion is a “ Free Church” 
rather than a sect, while the Unitarian Society and the Plymouth 
Brethren are sects rather than “Free Churches.” This novel 
American conception and denomination of a sect would have 


. puzzled an English Calvinistic Methodist, Wesleyan Methodist, 


“ Evangelical” clergyman, or Independent in 1800. But while 
Dr. Stoughton is so anxious to view each sect from its own stand- 
point, he nowhere ventures to view the Church of England as she 
views herself. He knows well enough that there has been no 
riod of her history at which that Church has rded or 
efined herself as one amongst a variety of English “Churches,” 
and as differenced from those other “ p bead oe ” merely by being 
“ Episcopalian” or by being “ Established.” Whenever he em- 
loys such terms as “the Episcopalian Church,” “ the Esta- 
ishment,” “the Episcopalian Establishment,” or “ Episco 
lianism ” as sufficient synonyms for the Ecclesia Anglicana of 
the Great Charter, he knows that he is fitting the Church of 
England with a definition which her opponents now strive to 
thrust upon her to serve their own controversial or political 
objects. His favourite synonym, “ the Episcopal Church,” implies 
that the Church of England is one huge cathedral church, or 
consists of one solitary diocese, and has only one bishop. He 
might as reasonably call the Church of England “the Archi- 
episcopal Church” as “the Metropolitan Church”; indeed he 
speaks in one place of “ Bishop Porteus, the metropolitan prelate.” 
It would be equally reasonable to call the Church of England 
“ the Parochial Church.” The fathers of Presbyterianism quarrelled 
with the national Church for being episcopal; but the fathers of 
Dr. Stoughton’s own sect quarrelled less with the Church for 
being episcopal than for being parochial. There is no authori- 
tative document of the Church of England in which she describes 
herself as “ the Episcopal Church,” “ Episcopalianism,” “ the 
Establishment,” or any other of those denominations which modern 
Dissenters, for their own ends, have fixed upon her. To call the 
national Church by either of these titles which she does not own, 
and then represent her as merely one among the many English 
Churches of 1800-1850, is to be illiberal, sectarian, unscientitic, 
and unhistorical. ‘The historian of that period may call some 
separatist religious societies “Methodists” and “ Wesleyans ” 
without insult, for they accept the denomination. But what would 
Dr. Stoughton say of a Church historian who described the adhe- 
rents of his own sect sometimes as Independents, sometimes as 
Co tionalists, sometimes as “ Brownists”? To call them a 
sect is no more an insult than for him to call the Unitarian Society 
a sect, or the Plymouth Brethrena sect. It is simply a statement 
of the fact that there is somewhere or other a whole from which 
they broke off, and which still preserves its historical continuity. 
Although the subject of Dr. Stoughton’s history is nowhere 
objectively stated by himself, we may tairly describe it as a story 
of the rise, progress, and decay of “ Evangelicalism” in the Eng- 
lish Church and English sects. It is true that he does not discern, 
or does not own, the symptoms of decay. He is himself an 
“ Evangelical ”--of a quite modern 


fashion; he would probably 
qualify himself as a “liberal Evangelical.” He exhibits in his 


own person one of the evidences of decay, and shows that he 
has not escaped the pressure of the time when he dares mildly 
to criticize “the defects of early Evangelicals.” What he calls 
their “defects” they would have gloried in as their distinctive 
“graces.” He tells us that “they were destitute generally of 
any great taste for literature or art”; they “used a somewhat 
peculiar dialect ”; they “ were intolerant of other men’s opinions, 
questioning the religion of those pronounced unev ical ” ; 
they “were one-sided in their theological systems”; they “did 
not clearly distinguish between scientific theology and spiritual 
religion”; they ‘eschewed the Schoolmen, and glanced sus- 
piciously at some of the Fathers.” We need not add any further 


"specimen of his loose and vague generalizatio.s. Flighty ob- 


servations of this sort can make no deep impression unless they 
are confirmed by examples. We will supply Dr. Stoughton’s 
omission to provide his readers with any con:rete specimen of 
what he calls “the defect of early Evangelicals” in relation to 
art. They “were destitute generally,” he seys, “of = 
taste” for it. This is a very gentle way of putting it. The re- 
nowned founder of the Bible Society, Charles of Bala, set himself 
deliberately to expel the harp from Wales; he thought that he was 
“ moralizing the people,” as his biographer put it in 1828, when 
he starved out a poor harper, or, in the language of the admiring 
hagiologist, “deprived him of the hire of his iniquity.” Charles 
himself, describing his victory over Welsh popular music, wrote 
to one of his correspondents, “ No harps, but the golden harps of 
which John speaks, have been teeel <0 in this neighbourhood 
for several months past. The craft is not only in danger, but 
entirely destroyed and abolished.” He calls harps “ these en- 
snaring hindrances.” Eminent as Charles of Bala was in the 
world of “ Evangelicalism,” we have not come across any mention 
of him in Dr. Stoughton’s book. He even ignores Charles in his 
sketchy and inaccurate account of the foundation of the Bible 
Society, the whole merit of which is attributed by him to Dis- 
senters. “ A clergyman entered the room, and used to say after- 
wards to the person who has described the gathering, ‘I came to 
see what you Dissenters were about.’” Owen's history of the 
Bible Society shows what a part Charles took in it, while his 
biographer italicizes him as “ the principal instrument in the for- 
mation of the most glorious institution ever known in the world— 
the Bible Society.” 

Nothing is more interesting in these volumes than their vener- 
able author's own occasional reminiscences, those 
which centre around the Norwich of Bishop Bathurst, William 
Smith, the Unitarian M.P., Joseph Kinghorn, the famous Baptist 
preacher, who fought the eloquent and more liberal Robert Hall 
over the question of mixed communion, and the Quaker Gurneys. 
He heard Charles Simeon and Legh Richmond preach in Norwich 
for the Evangelical Societies, at a time when “ there were very 
few Evangelical clergymen in the neighbourhood.” The week in 
which these Societies kept their anniversary was “a gala time for 
Evangelical laity.” He recollects “the religious excitement” 
associated with the death of Princess Charlotte. In 1828 he 
heard Rowland Hill preach ; “ the venerable apostle,” as he calls 
him, was then eighty-three. We could wish that Dr. Stoughton 
had given more of his own recollections, for they are truer —— 
than his collections, and throw a light upon the strangely al 
complexion of that which he calls “ Nonconformity,” but which 
the contemporaries whom he cites invariably call “ Dissent.” 
When he was a young man the political leadership of Dissent was 
in the hands of the small but cultivated sect of the Presbyterian 
Unitarians. The Independents and ay were not then “ the 
backbone of the eet ar The Independents took as little 

t in politics as the Methodists, and even “reflected on their 

byterian contemporaries,” as Dr, Stoughton says, “ for pur- 
suing political objects more earnestly than they did religious ones. 
Independents were not then, as afterwards, conspicuous in the 
assertion of popular rights. An element of political Conservatism, 
in my early days, lingered in Congregational Churches.” 


DICKENS'S OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE.* 


B= of Mr. Dickens's new, volumes will be interesting and 
useful to those who approach Oxford and Cambridge for 
the first time; but for older readers the chief value of the 
books will be in the information, too scanty as it is, which it 
gives as to those changes in both Universities which have been 
so frequent and important of late years, Busy men can only 
return to visit their college from time to time, and chiefly 
at some festive season, when they are more dis to talk 
over old days with old triends than to learn practically the new 
developments which have of late years taken place in English 
University education. All such readers will find here and there 
something in Mr. Dickens’s Dictionary to show them that the world 
has been moving nearly as fast in the old seats of learning as 
elsewhere. Thus, to begin with Oxford, we find that the idea of 
affiliated colleges outside the matty. once energetically sup- 
ported by eminent Oxford reformers, and (as is the case with all 
new proposals) as energetically opposed, is now carried into eflect. 
So far only two colleges have taken advantage of the statute 


* Dickens’s Diction of the University o ‘ord. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

Dickens’s Dictioniry of the Universit. Cambridge. London 
Macmillan & Co. 7884, 
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passed in 1880—namely, St. David’s College, Lampeter, which 
uired the privileges of an affiliated college in the same year; 
University College, Nottingham, which followed its example 
two years later. In this movement, however, Cambridge took 
the lead, and the same colleges are affiliated to Cambridge. How 
far the new system of connecting the old and historic Universities 
with y educational institutions scattered throughout the 
country will fulfil the expectations of its supporters time only 
can show. But it is undoubtedly a move in the right direc- 
tion. The prestige which Oxford and Cambridge enjoy does 
not only rest on a mere sentiment, but on the fact that, un- 
like other teaching institutions, whether in England or else- 
where, they now combine more and more the best educational 
adyantages with the social training of college life. It seems, 
therefore, a desirable thing that, as far as may be, the term of 
residence for those who cannot afford the time and the expense of 
a full course of study in the old Universities should be shortened, 
if they can bring proper credentials of having gone through a 
satisfactory course of study elsewhere. It is now perfectly possible, 
as it was not 2 pe ago, to get as good an intellectual 
training (and still in some departments of knowledge a better 
one) out of the “old Universities” as in them. If Oxford and 
Cambridge did not happen to exist, and to have existed for a 
number of centuries, it would have been a comparatively eas 
task to remodel the higher education of the country. But wii 
the general growth of intelligence has come the need of new 
institutions, such as have been now founded in several large towns, 
where the student can learn his subject under the direction of 
competent teachers without leaving his home and having to under- 
f° expense of a complete college course at Oxford or Cam- 
idge. e two old, Universities, however, continue to retain 
their position, and, those who have been students at provincial 
institutions are often thankful when it is made easy for them to 
finish their‘education at one or other of them. Besides the at- 
tractions of a student's life at Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
social status which their degrees confer, there are very practical 
inducements, in the shape of fellowships and other prizes, which 
make clever and ambitious lads anxious to make use of the system 
of affiliation. It will, no doubt, make more progress as time 


on. 
our. Dickens’s Dictionaries combine a sort of extract of the 
University Calendars with a large amount of miscellaneous in- 
formation concerning every phase of undergraduate life. Older 
members of the University of Oxford resident in the country, who 
remember what the curriculum was in the last generation, may 
read with some surprise that the course of study has so far 
enlarged as to include a Professorship of Chinese; and that there 
is now an official and recognized connexion between the Univer- 
sity and the Indian Civil Service. ‘ Wines,” Mr. Dickens tells us, 
are now going out of fashion, but it would seem from his account 
that dining or other clubs are very much taking their place. Old 
Oxonians will note with curiosity the various phases of transition, 
as set forth in this book, through which Oxford has for some time 
ing. Under the head of “ Discipline” we are informed 

that the penalty of 5s., to be paid for not wearing the academical 
costume during regulation hours, is paid at the Proctor’s room 
into a white pudding-plate. Those in old days who had to suffer 
this unpleasant diminution of their Pe ger ans used to put it 
into the Proctor’s hands; and as both the undergraduate and the 
Proctor were apt to be equally shy, the ceremony was sometimes 
& trifle comic. It is curious that while Mr, Dickens devotes 
a lengthy article to “ Discipline” at Oxford, he gives ouly ten 
lines to the same subject at Cambridge. Is the Oxford youth 
of such a description that he needs so much more of this 
article than his brother at Cambridge? Mr. Dickens, in speak- 
ing of compulsory attendance at chapel, neglects to notice the 
that, according to law, all such attendance is abolished 

for “ office-holders” in the college, and that, according to the 
terms of the law in question, the scholars of a college are 
defined to be office-holders. So that while an ordinary under- 
graduate is bound by the college statutes to obey the Master if he 
orders him to go to chapel, the scholar can appeal against such an 


order to the law of the land. When the Act in question was. 
first passed some twelve years ago, various scholars at Cambridge | 


took advantage of it, and their claim was not resisted. But, as 
Mr. Dickens says, the Roll-Call which has in some cases been sub- 
stituted for compulsory attendance at early chapel is felt by the 
lazy to be by no means a pleasant alternative. ‘The articles on 
“Freshmen” in both volumes convey a good deal of useful in- 
formation as to the manners and customs which a youth finds in 
vogue when he comes up to the University, and which he may 
easily misin t unless instructed as to them. Here, again, we 
note that Mr. Dickens gives eight columns to Oxford and three to 
Cambridge, asthough the youth who frequent the former University 
stand in need of more fatherly guidance than the latter. “The 
affectation and artificiality of undergraduate life have their cycles 
of growth and decline,” writes Mr. Dickens, “and at the present 
time (1884) we believe they are on the decline, and common sense 
and kindly human feeling, such as has been much more the cha- 
racteristic of Cambridge, coming in. Cambridge has had less of 
the idle and extravagant waistcoat-block class than Oxford.” He 
bids the freshman not to be daunted by the supercilious nod with 
which, with an odd mixture of affectation and under-breeding, his 
senior in college, whom he may have known well before, either at 
home or at a public school, thinks it etiquette to greet him when 


the two paée one another in the street. In his early as in his; London 


later life, the intelligent undergraduate will do well to meet such 
treatment with good-humoured and courteous indifference, and to 
adopt, for his own part, the quiet and friendly manners which 
— belong a 

writing o ridge Mr. Dickens, as we have said, seems 
to have ry hand than in treating of the sister University. 
Each volume, however, is full of information, and the difii- 
culty is, among the multifarious list of subjects, to select those 
which will have a fresh interest to the reader. More might 
have been said as to the development of University educa- 
tion among women than is given in the brief notice of Mr. 
Dickens. The work, which was undertaken first by private 
individuals and afterwards by the University, was a new and 
an important one; and, whatever may be thought of the effects 
of it, a fuller account of its origin and growth would have 
been desirable. More, again, would have been welcome as 
to the fresh developments of the Fitzwilliam Museum and 
the new school of art and archwology which is growing up 
in Cambridge. The only defect, in fact, of the Dictionaries, 
which are in most respects made to the present year, is 
that they do not give a sufficiently full and detailed account 
of what is now going on in the Universities, of the new move- 
ments which are appearing, and of the progress which 
are making. We have no doubt that in the next edition this 
defect will be made good. More might have been said with 
advantage of the development, within the last ten years, of studies 
in natural science at Cambridge. Under the i > in, of 
“ Mechanism and Applied Mechanics” no due account is given 
of one of the most remarkable of the new features in Cambridge 
education. The value of a book like this, which presumably will 
come out annually, is just that it should give, not only a digest 
of the stereoty facts which can be found in the Calendar, but 
an account of what is freshest in University life and education. A 
little more attention to this point would make Mr. Dickens’s 
Dictionaries of real use to the large number of parents who have 
either no knowledge of Oxford and Cambridge, or whose know- 
ledge is out of date, and who hesitate to send their children to 
the old Universities because they doubt if the training there given 
meets the requirements of modern life. ' 

With this exception, the “ Dictionaries” well deserve reading. 
They abound in useful and practical hints to the freshman, and 
in the sort of fun which an ere ee will best appre- 
ciate. The idea of the works is excellent. Guidebooks of this 
sort, written more thoroughly, and containing full and accurate 
accounts of the progress now annually made in the two Univer- 


sities, would be of still greater service to unde uates them- 
selves, to parents and guardians, and to the public, : 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


Ba Geographical Readers form a graduated series 
of science books intended to meet the requirements of the 
New Education Code. Step by step they increase in difficulty. 
The first part gives only such elementary notions of geogra hy 
as concern the making of maps and plans and the under- 
standing of the points of the compass, while the last explains 
the phenomena of winds and tides, and gives a general view of 
the planetury system. The lessons are often extracts from news- 
papers or books of travel very judiciously chosen. They are quite 
the best Geographical Readers we have seen. The Standar 
Readers, Nos. 1 and 2, contain reading lessons in very si 3 
words, with a copy-line und a few words of spelling to each, e 
can tind nothing in them to distinguish them from scores of others 
Of The title slone of Explanatory Arith ht to make 

he title alone of the ithmetic ought to its 
fortune. On all hands we hear “the cry raised pe arnt the com- 
monly received methods of teaching arithmetic on the pet 
that they are not explanatory. Inspectors report that they find 
children able to “do a sum,” but quite unable to give any rational 
explanation of the process. They work their arithmetical problems 
like so many paw or incantations, and triumphantly announce 
that they have “ come right ” when the result corresponds with the 
answer in the key. Not one in a hundred really understands the 
fundamental principle that only quantities expressed in terms of the 
same unit can be added toor subtracted from one another. The result 
of working without a knowledge of this principle leads to the 
most incoherent results. For instance, an examiner questioning a 
class asked them if it was necessary to bring fractions to the same 
denomination before adding them. They all agreed that it was not. 
He then asked them to tell:him the sum of tive sheep and three 
horses. “ Eight,” was the ready answer. “Eight what ? ” continued 
the examiner. A dead silence followed, till at last one boy said he 
would “reduce them.” When asked to explain how this was to 
be done, he answered, “ By finding how many sheep are in a 


* Blackie’s Geographical Readers. London: Blackie & Son. 

Blackwood’s Standard Readers. London: Blackwood & Son. 1884. 

Spickernell’s Explanatory Arithmetic. Portsmouth : Griffin & Co. 1884, 

The Logical English Grammar, London: Sonnenschein. 1884. 

A Method of English Composition, By T. Whiting Bancroft. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1884. 

Poetry for Children. By E. A. Helps. London: Belt & Son. 1884. 
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horse”! No class provided with Mr. Spickernell’s Arithmetic 
could well be betrayed into such grotesque blundering, for the 
explanations of general principles as well as of special rules are 
so painstaking and intelligent that they adequately fulfil the 
promise of the title. 

We have seen so many lish Grammars, all as like one 
another as sheep in a flock, that it is quite refreshing to meet with 
one which professes to be different in almost every topic from any 
of those which have preceded it. This is the plea urged by Mr. 
Fleay for adding yet another to a species of books hitherto 
remarkable for their family likeness, e subject is not one that 
gives scope for any great play of imagination or fascination of style, 
as the rules of grammar are fixed and unalterable. Variety, there- 
fore, can only be achieved by diversity of arrangement, and Mr. 
Fleay has hit on a novelty in as far as concerns method, Instead 
of starting off with the names of the parts of speech in the old- 
fashioned way, he begins with the analysis of sentences, thus 
putting syntax before accidence, which he declares to be the only 
rational system. He also gives for the first time in an elementary 
Grammar a complete sound alphabet, in which he provides signs 
for the nineteen elementary sounds which exist in spoken English 


and above by the twenty-six simple letters 
r 


of the alphabet. leay contends that, if the English lan- 
guage were written as it ought to be, “every elementary sound 
ame have a distinct sign to represent it, and every elementary 
sign would have a distinct sound.” Now it would seem that there 
is a large and influential body of sounds which, like ladies and 
agricultural labourers, are clamouring for representation. Mr. 
Fleay proposes, by means of accents appended to the already 
existing letters, or combinations of them, to provide symbols for 
these unrepresented sounds. To illustrate the use of the Sound 
Alphabet, he gives a piece of Goldsmith's Deserted Village written 
in it, from which we subjoin an extract :— 
Swete Auburn ! luvliest vilaje ov dhe plane ; 
Whare helth and plenti cherde dhe léboring swane ; 
Whare smiling spring its erliest vizit pade, 
And parting sumerz lingering bloémz delade : 
Dere luvli bancs of inosens and eze, 
Séts ov mi yoothe, when everi sport cood pleze, 
Hou ofen hav I loiterd ore thi grene 
Whare humbil hapines inderde eche sene ! 
Mr. Fleay recommends students of English to rewrite pieces of 
prose | verse after this manner with the Sound Alphabet in a 
spelling which he flatters himself represents the sounds of the 
words with precision and uniformity. This he prescribes as an 
excellent exercise. We are sorry we cannot agree with him. 
We are sure such exercises would only make schoolboys more 
muddled about spelling than they are already. The only plea 
that can be urged for the adoption of the Sound Alphabet is the 
expediency of simplifying English spelling, in order to throw 
open the civil and military service of their country to the 
large body of youths who at present are debarred from entering 
it by their inability to master that difficult art. But would this 
new Sound Alphabet answer this end? We can hardly think so, 
Very few ears are so nicely adjusted as to detect any difference 
between the suunds here represented by separate symbols. For 
instance, why is “ helth” to be spelt with a ¢ while “ widh ” has 
ad? “Hawthorn” and “dhare” show another example of the 
same inconsistency. We should call this using two signs for 
one sound, while my, “mi,” and every, “veri,” is certainly 
making one sign do duty for two totally different sounds. Instead 
of simplifying English spelling, the Sound Alphabet would make 
it more puzzling. English spelling must be acquired by eye and 
not by ear. Up to the present date a certain proportion of the 
pulation have been able so to learn it, and, unless the national 
in-power is becoming alarmingly impaired, it is to be presumed 
that the relative strength of the body of good spellers will be 
maintained without the adoption of any new system of letter 
symbols which would virtually close all previously written English 
literature to the young people taught on any such system. 

“Ce qu'il faut pour écrire” was the telling title of a French 
study of still life which we remember having seen. Pens; ink, 
and paper were there, but what caught the eye was a handful of 
pansies scattered over the writing materials. The artist had 

ped the truth that “ pensées” are indispensable ingredients of 
CC benhing In the Method of English Composition, which 
comes to us from the other side of the Atlantic, this necessity of 

viding thoughts as a basis for style is too much lost sight of. 
Pope's well-known line, “True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance,” the author takes as his motto, and confidently asserts 
that if the student will ee eng | follow the course of exer- 
cises herein prescribed, he will prove the truth of the aphorism by 
results, To this end he is to write themes in endless variety. 
Mr. Bancroft supplies a list of between seven and eight hundred 
subjects or groundworks for the manufacture of essays. The 
most serious objection to this road to literary distinction is 
that a conscientious student would be hoary-headed before he had 

t through the half of his preparation; for it would take a life- 

e to acquire information enough about many of the subjects 

eee to justify him in expressing any opinion upon them. 
Ba a list, however, may be a useful help to teachers, who are 
often sorely puzzled to find subjects for the English essays of their 
class. We are far from being convinced of the utility of such essay- 
writing. It may impart the power of expressing glibly the thoughts 
of another in language different from, and generally not nearly so 
good, as his own; but it will never give the power of clothing 
original unwritten thought in words so nicely adjusted to its sense 


that they shall tune the mind of the reader to that of the writer. 
Yet the only true test of ton of 
no me 80 or acquiring eras pai trane- 
lation from a foreign lan that 4s, if the translator honestly 
strives to render into English the most delicate shades of meaning 
in the original. Mr. Bancroft, like most oy of books upon 
composition, leaves this method out of sight ther. 

Poetry for Children is a book of poetical extracts for the higher 
standards in elementary schools—that is to say, for children of 
twelve years old and upwards. As Mr. Helps very wisely observes, 
children of that age cannot be expected to enjoy what they do net 
understand, and for this reason he has left out many of the pieces 
usually found in such selections, if they seemed to him too obscure, 
artificial, or morbid in tone, or “ too highly imaginative.” We 
are sorry to find that Shelley's “ Toa Skylark ” has been condemned 
on one or other of these counts, as we have known children much 
younger than those for whom this selection is pre’ to whom 
this very poem was a constant source of delight, who could 
preciate its beauties much better than most grown people. ° 
poem can be “ too imaginative ” for children, as the imagination 
is much keener and more lively in childhood than it is a few 
years later, when it has been blunted by contact with the hard 
realities of life. Barring this omission, however, the selection of 
pieces has been made with great care and jedgmest and altogether 
it is one of the best books of poetry for children that has come 
under our notice. 

In Facts Around Us we have a praiseworthy attempt to give to 
children scientific explanations of some of the omena which 
they see ony without paying much heed to them. The lessons 
are sugges by such familiar objects as pieces of coal, of chalk, 
and of ice; a burning candle, ora boiling kettle. The writer insists 
much on the necessity of often repeated experiments as the onl 
means of imparting even the most elementary knowledge. Thie 
advice the children for whom the book is written will be only too 
ready to act upon and carry out. Indeed, the usual objection to 
introducing chemistry among children is that they repeat the 
experiments in secret till they do themselves some grievous bodily 
hurt. But for this objection chemistry would probably be taught 
at a much earlier than is customary. No science is better 
fitted to serve as an instrument of education, as it calls into play 
simultaneously the memory and the observing and reasoning 
powers. Thus it is better fitted to awaken all the powers of the 
mind than either history or languages, which children —a 
learn at an earlier age, though they are of far lower educatio 
value. It is of great importance, too, for those who may wish to 
devote themselves to scientific pursuits in later life to become early 
familiar with the technical terms and symbols of what may be 
called the shorthand of chemistry. For all these reasons we strongl 
recommend chemistry as a branch of primary education, and we thi 
Facts Around Us will prove a useful guide to the teacher in im- 
parting the first general notions of the subject. 

In his Text of uel to his former 
work on the same subject, Mr. Bauerman gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole mineral kingdom, as it appears when investigated by 
science, within the compass of a handy pocket volume. In a book ao 
small it would be vain to try to discuss fully every several member 
of the mineral kingdom. author, therefore, dwells in detail 
only on the more important species, pointing out their relationshi 
to those of inferior value in the introductory remarks with whigh 
each chapter begins. The text is illustrated by figures. These 
illustrations, the author tells us in the preface, are done from the 
blocks used in “Brooke and Millar”; and the double system of 
notation is adopted, as in the preceding volume of the series. The 
convenient size of this text-book, as well as its accuracy and 
clearness, when compared with the bulk and weight of the best- 
known manuals of mineralogy, ought to recommend it to students 
who want a handy and trustworthy book of reference. 


RECENT MUSIC, 


HERE are few of Mr. eee Barnby’s songs which can be 
said to surpass “ Daybreak,” a serenade, a truly charming 
setting of some verses from the French of Victor Hugo. Withoat 
appearing to strain after originality, the composer has achieved 
great success in the treatment of his subject, which at once 
strikes the imagination and pleases the ear. There is nothing 
pedantic or over-learned, but at the same time also there is 
nothing which could be called commonplace ; while the melody 
is flowing and admirably adapted to the words. The song is 
arranged in three keys, so that it is within the range in one 
of its forms of nearly every voice, — that enough study 
is given to it, for it will require study to do it justice. Messrs. - 
Metzler & Co. are the publishers, and from them we have also 
“ Lessons of Sweet Spring Returning,” by Miss Maria E. Sisted, 
whose songs we have before noticed with approbation. In this 
song the composer has succeeded in producing a work of de- 
cided merit, and has added a new charm to Keble’s beautifal 
words, The third of a triplet of pianoforte pieces by Herr J. 
Hoffman, entitled “The Amazon,” is a graceful and easy trifle, 
which may be recommended as melodious and characteristic, and 
not overburdened with difficulties; while “In the Ranks” 
Quadrille, by Mr. H. Sprake, completes this publisher's list. 
From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & we have received 


“ Prospice,” by Dr. Villiers Stanford, a vi and dramatic 
setting of a poem by Mr. Robert Browning, the impetuous force ef 
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which is irresistible. Dr. Villiers Stanford’s work is always that 
of a master, and if this “ poem set to music,” as it is deseribed on 
the title-page, prove to be somewhat above the heads of the thou- 
sands, he may at least console himself that it will be commended, 
and that highly, by those who can appreciate careful thought 
‘end artistic work. Miss Alice Millais has composed some very 
music to Miss Rossetti’s words beginning ‘Somewhere 
or .” She considerable artistic ability and a vein 
of genuine melody. Mr. E. Hatzfeld’s “Love that hath us in 
the net” is a graceful song and much above the ave Two 
songs, “ At the Feet of my Love,” the words by Mr. ilton 
Aidé, and “ Arise, Beloved,” to words by the composer, are b 

Miss Kate Ralph. In the first of these songs, the music of which 
does not rise much above the level of the words, the composer 
taxes the singer's breath somewhat unduly, for there is not so 
much asa poor semiquaver rest from beginning to end of each 
stanza. The second song, however, is a very workmanlike com- 


position, and should become a favourite with those who care for 


good music. 

Messrs. Ransford & Son have sent us “I would not bid thee 
wake,” by Mr. James L. Molloy, which, though a pleasing enough 
serenade, hardly comes up to the standard of that ingenious 
writer's usual work; while Mr. H. Elliot Lath’s “Old Time 
Memories” is a pretty drawing-room song with a refrain in waltz 
time, a device which seems at the nt moment to be a favourite 
one with many song-writers. Mr. Cotsford Dick’s two songs, 
“ Oftentimes” and “The Rest of the Story,” are marked with 
that quaint simplicity which characterizes so many of this com- 
poser’s songs, and contributes largely to their deserved popularity; 
and Mr. Godfrey Mark’s “The Flower Token” is a graceful 
drawing-room song in three different keys, which makes it possible 
for every kind of singer. Of pianoforte pieces from the same 
publishers,Signor Giacomo Ferraris’s barcarolle “ A pleines voiles ” 
and his mélodie “ Rayon d’Amour” are both melodious compositions 
of moderate difficulty and well suited for drawing-room per- 
formers ; while Mr. Seymour Smith’s “ Twelfth Night,” which he 
describes on the title- as an “Olde Englyshe Danse,” may 
be said to be as quaint in its musical style as it is archaic in its 
description, Herr Fr. Burgmiiller’s two pieces, “ Abendglocken 
auf ter Panz” and “Ob ich dich liebe? frage die Sterne,” 
which last word is a oe transformed into “Steme” both 
on the wrapper and title-page, are evidence of the inexhaustible 
productive power of this — composer, for they stand as 

os. 1 and 2 of Opus 275; they are, however, pleasing trifles, and 
well worth attention; and “ Abschi :’ by Herr J. Liw, 
marked as Opus 449, makes us doubt the saying concerning the 


shortness of life and length of art, until we reflect that a great 


deal of the kind of art here displayed might be accomplished in 
no very lengthy span of life. “Silver Snowflakes,” by Signor 
Gennaro Bisaccia, is a graceful morceau de salon of considerable 
merit, dedicated to Mme. Foli. We have already noticed two 
sonatas by Herr Eugen Woycke favourably, and we now have 
before us a third, entitled “ Poétique.” Like his others, it gives 
evidence of much originality of thought and artistic ability, and 
displays a sound knowledge of the capabilities of the piano- 
forte. It is divided into four movements, of which perhaps the 
“Romance” and “Rondo” are the more interesting, while the 
“ Allegretto non troppo” and “Scherzo” both have their good 
ta; and the whole work will repay the study which it deserves. 

is sonata, like its predecessors, is published by Mr. O. Jefirys. 
Six songs oublished gam Keppel & Co. have been sent to us. 
Signor Tito Mattei’s “ We've said farewell” is a good specimen of 
this composer's work; “Can you forget?” by Mr. J. L. 
Roeckel, to words by Miss Mark-Lemon, is a graceful song, which 
deserves to become popular; while “A Passing Cloud,” by Miss 
Harriet Young, sung, we are told, and signed, as we see, by Mr. 
Joseph Maas, is a song of considerable merit. “Bright days of 
my childhood,” by Mr. John Thomas, is a pleasing song, somewhat 
in the old style, melodious and unaffected; and Mr. Cotsford 
Dick's “In After Years” is touching with a wholesome sen- 
timent ; while “At the Fair,’ by Mr. Luscombe Searelle, is, at 
least in spirit,“Oh, dear, what can the matter be?” somewhat 
amplified and set to new music. “ Regal March” and “ Old 
Chelsea,” a quaint dance, both by Mr. J. L. Roeckel, are clever 
little pianoforte pieces, the latter especially pleasing with its 
old-world quaintness. A spirited nautical song by Frederick J. 
Crowest, is “ Our oars we ply when seas run high,” published by 
Mr. J. A. Mills, Unlike many ‘of its brethren, this song gives 
, and when well sung by, let 
us say, Signor Foli, to whom it is dedicated, would, we feel certain, 
prove very effective. “ Loved Voices,” by Miss Edith Cooke, pub- 
by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., is a good drawing-room 
ballad, and “ The Child Jesus,” by Herr Karl Hahn, and published 
Messrs, J. F. Schipper & Co., is a very attractive Christmas 


Messrs. J. B, Cramer & Co. send us “Jerusalem,” by Mr. 
Henry Parker, a song of considerable merit, with chorus and 


H. Cowen’s happy style; “Love's Legacy,” by J. Stuart 


; and Mr. Odoardo Barri’s two songs, 

J. Robinson, and “ The Shilling Song, though widely differing in 
pop 


Besides Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.’s “ Dance Album,” perhaps 
the best shillingsworth of its kind published, we have received 
from them a number of pieces of dance music, the names of which 
may be of use to those who are in search of music of this kind. 
“Souvenir Polka,” by Mr. Alfredo Nystroni; “Stella Polka,” by 
Primavera ; “Cerise Waltz,” by Mr. C. Deacon; “ Ethel Valse,” 
= M. Edgar de Valmency; “ Fenella Waltz,” by Miss Louise 

orrison ; “‘ Toujours Fidéle Valse,” by Mr. Albert Rosenberg ; 
“ Maiden Dreams Valse,” by Mr. Ernest Bucalossi ; and “ Coryphée 
Waltz,” by C. Richard Duggan, will all be found to be very useful 
for ball-room purposes. _ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M DENIS de RIVOYRE, who has already written some 
¢ pleasant and not uninstructive volumes on the coasts of 
the Red Sea, the Sea of Oman, and the Persian Gulf, continues 
his explorations of what may be called Arabia Major by a book 
on Bagdad and its neighbourhood (1). M. de Rivoyre is a 
ractised observer and a pleasant writer—pleasant even for 
glishmen, whom, as a nation, he regards with the deadliest 
fear and suspicion, though individually he seems to think us ex- 
cellent fellows. The uniformed Sepoys at the gates of English 
consulates fill M. de Rivoyre with pangs of envious shame, and 
the happiest pee of his book is where he records the re- 
moval of the French representative at Bagdad to a house alon 
side of, and as handsome as, the den of the British lion. To 
Britons who only wish that their country would behave a little 
more after the fashion of M. de Rivoyre'’s ideal Albion his book 
has its melancholy as well as its amusing side, As for M. de 
Rivoyre himself, he writes like a gentleman, and in a gentleman 
a somewhat aggressive patriotism is a very venial fault. 

Le massacre (2) (which has on its coyer a spirited representa- 
tion of a neatly-dressed young man throwing apples or potatoes or 
cocoanuts or cricket-balls, somewhat after the three-shies-a-penny 
principle, into a company of personages bearing well-known 
countenances and labelled to prevent mistake) is a collection of 
strongly personal articles on well-known French authors, actors, 
and celebrities generally. We do not pretend to admire the style 
of the book ; but it contains a certain amount of positive informa- 
tion, and the author occasionally gives apergus which seem to 
show that he might make himself a reputation in a higher and 
more legitimate form of criticism. 

Mme. Th. Bentzon continues in Tony (3) the somewhat flaccid 
and undecided workmanship which seems to find favour, if not 
with many readers, at any rate with some editors and pub- 
lishers in France. Tony is the natural son of a B dian 
squire who, having lost his wife early, has fallen under the 
power of a housekeeper mistress, The only legitimate child, a 
daughter, is for a long time kept away from her father’s roof, 
but at length returns to it, and after ane a time violent 
jealousy of Tony, conceives a half-sisterly half-motherly fond- 
ness for him, Her own love-affairs with Frank Raynal, a 
Franco-American jeune homme sérieux of the very uninteresting 
type which French novelists—especially lady novelists—usually 
adopt when they do not make their heroes rakes, are somewhat 
vapid. But the ramshackle chiiteau of Varoille and the sporting 
habits of its possessors are described with some power. M. Charles 
Lomon has in L’affaire du Malpel (4) got hold of a central situa- 
tion which is ingenious if not entirely new, and which will interest 

ople who like crime-novels. It is this:—A. follows B. into a 
hens with murderous or at least homicidal intentions, having, as 
he thinks, moral and quasi-legal justification for those intentions. 
In the dark he has a struggle with, as he thinks, B., is wounded, 
and deals a more serious wound in return. Finally, B. is found 
dead in the house. This has some merit. Irréconciliables (5) is 
the history told, not without effect, but in somewhat con- 
ventional style, of the misery which family enmities bring on a 
younger and directly unconcerned generation. 

The “elles” of Comment elles agissent (6) refer to the sex of 
womankind generally, and the sub-titles “par légéreté,” “ 
jalousie,” &c., complete the necessary indication of the plan of a 
series of unconnected tales, various in date and scene, in which 
M. Gourdon de Genouilhac has shown a fair faculty fairly de- 
veloped by practice. Fleur de pommier(7) is another of the 
innumerable tales of French provincial life, the abundance of which 
may perhaps be accounted for on the principle that most readers 
of novels live in towns. M. Frangois Vilars has audacious] 
written a family novel in Les mauvais jours @), which is m 
as though an English novelist should emulate M. Zola. The book 
deserves a good mark for other reasons besides its table 
morals. Its subject is the — and success of a family who 
are suddenly thrown from affluence to poverty by a stock-ex- 
change failure. For Vie brisée(9) we are not able to say much. 


(1) Les vrais Arabes et leur pays. Par Denis de Rivoyre. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Le massacre. Par Félicien Champsaur. Paris : Dentu. 

(3) Tony. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) L’affaire du Malpel. Par Ch.Lomon. Paris: Plon. 

(5) Irréconciliables. Par Mme A. Jaubert. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Comment elles agissent. Par H, Gourdon de Genouilhac. Paris: 


Tresse, 
Par G. q@Hailly. Paris: Marpon et 


(7) Fleur de pommier. 

lammarion. 

(8) Les mauvais jours. Par F. Vilars. Paris: Plon. 
(9) Viebrisée. Par Marie de Besneray. Paris: Plon. 
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The author's intentions are doubtless good ; but her style is in- 
flated and strained, without rising to the height of the passions 
she wishes to depict. 

The adventures of an animal have often been taken as the 
vehicle of fiction and satire. M. Fourrier’s Chien mouton (10) had 
some extremely unedifying experiences ; but we can hardly say 
that the lack of edification is made up by the presence of amuse- 
ment. The author is not destitute of satirical faculty, but it is 
crude ; and as a tale-teller he has much to learn. 

Of the last three novels on our list, Maurianne (11) may be 
described as a virtuous theatrical, or at least operatic, story, with 


theatrical points about it. The titles of the other two (12, 13) 
describe accurately, and it is perhaps not unfair to say 
sufficiently, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


EPRINTS from colonial papers are not, as a rule, distin- 
guished by originality either in matter or manner. On the 
contrary, if they have any quality which is peculiarly their own, 
it is an exceptional turn for making the new book old and the in- 
teresting dull. West Indian Yarns, by “ X. Beke” (Demerara: J. 
Thomson), is, to a considerable extent, an exception. “ X. Beke” 
has not written a possession for ever, nor even a ion for 
many years, but his “‘ Yarns ” are tolerably smart reading, and may 
be recommended to whoever has them at hand in an idle hour. 
They are of very various degrees of merit, and one or two short 
sentimental stories among them are naught. For the most 
part they are sketches of negro and creole habits. To judge from 
“‘X. Beke,” all the West Indies which is not negro is Scotch, and 
if he gives the talk of the former as accurately as he gives that of 
the latter, it must be very good indeed. There is a long-winded 
genealogical Scotchman in one of his sketches who is excellent. So 
is another Scot who offered to work as overseer without pay, on 
the ground that “ on a big estate like o’ this, there’s plenty o’ orra 
things aboot, and I’d be aye pickin’ up something till ye find it 
convenient to allot me a we i Strange to say, the planter 
would have nothing to do with this model of honesty. “ X. Beke” 
has also some fairly amusing stories of negro dignity. 

Partly because the subject is less new, andalso for other obvious 
reasons, Mr. G. Swinburn King’s Stories and Anecdotes of the Civil 
Service (Griffith & Farran) is of much inferior interest to X. Beke’s 
collection of odds and ends. It is not easy to read stories of a 
highly professional character about Government clerks with any 
amount of attention. Neither does Mr. King treat his material 
so as to give it an independent value. He is somewhat suspiciously 
fond of insisting on his character of “ gentleman,” and of bewailing 
the evil fortune which set him to work in the same room with 
certain low persons. Nevertheless, Mr. King tells a variety of 
anecdotes which, if they are true, will be recognized by the people 
concerned with some pain, and if they are imaginary are not worth 
the inventing. : 

In the preface to The Nation and the Parish (Houghton & Gunn) 
Mrs. Lawson explains that it was meant to be no more than a 
reprint of a previous work on the Records and Traditions o 

Ipton-on-Severn, but that so much has been added that it has 
become a new book. We have no means of learning from the 
book itself how much is new and how much old, but that isa 
merit, for it shows how thoroughly the two have been worked 
together. As it stands, it is a very readable specimen of those 
small local histories which are by no means so common as they 
well might be. Upton-on-Severn has been associated with various 
remarkable persons, and, which is no small honour in these times, 
has a well-authenticated ghost. Mrs. Lawson does not herself 
confess to a firm belief in this interesting being ; but neither does 
she quite do the contrary. The ghost was once a Puritan captain 

* by the name of Thomas Bound, a terribly hard man in his day, 
and inordinate in getting. During the last two hundred years or 
so he has been doomed to ride on his white horse about Upton, 
dragging his surveyor's chain, to the terror of the natives. Parsons 
have striven to lay him in the Red Sea, but with indifferent 
success, Nevertheless the whirligig of time has brought about its 
revenges. The skeleton of Oaptain Thomas Bound has been dug 
up, and his skull turned into a drinking-cup by a local tradesman. 
What an end for the skull of a Puritan captain ! 

Gleanings from the Past and Memorials from the Present 
(“ British Architect ” Offices), by Mr. Raffles Davison, is a col- 
lection of sketches, both literary and artistic, from the distant 

t of the Health Exhibition. Most of the illustrations are 

oted to armour and old dresses of different periods ; but at the 
end there are some plates devoted to modern furniture. The 
drawings are a little too pale and scrappy, but they have the air 
of being accurate. 

Having been duly im with the importance of the subject, 
Mrs. Carlisle has turned out a “ volume” on Breathing (Chappell 
& Co.) The volume is about the size of a pamphlet, but much 
good sense can be put in a small compass. We incline to the 
5 pa that Mrs. Carlisle has written good sense ; but, as it is for 

most part about babies, which are mysterious little animals, 
and about their various unintelligible belongings, we must leave 
the final decision to more competent authorities. 


(10) Le chien mouton, Par E. Fourrier. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(11) Maurianne. Par G. Regnal. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(12) Le roman d'un coulissier. Par A. de Sauveniére. Paris: 


(13) Mésalliance. Par F. Parabére. Paris: Ollendorff. 


The following three translations may be briefly noticed together. 
Canon Spence has translated the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
with “notes and excursus (I. to IX.) illustrative of the teach- 
ing and the text.” It makes avery pretty volume. The seventh 
volume of Ewald’s History of Israel, which deals with the Apos- 
tolic age, and is translated by Mr. J. Frederick Smith, is now pub- 
lished (Longmans & Co.) Lady Herbert of Lea has translated The 
Life of Madame de Bonnault d' Houet, Foundress of the Society of 
The Faithful Companions of Jesus (Dublin: Gill & Son). soar 
Herbert says in her preface that the Life is translated from a MS. 
drawn up by the Society, and she gives some account of the for- 
tunes of that ” since the death of the foundress, 

Volume X, (July—December) of The Antigquary for 1884 
(Elliot Stock) is as handsome as earlier numbers, and contains, in 
particular, some very comic woodcuts, 

Under the head of Reprints we have to notice a cheap editiom 
of Mr, Cobden’s Three ics (Cassell & Co.), which may be re- 
commended to those persons who like to apply old platitudes to 
new circumstances; a fifth edition, ate of Mr. T. Arnold’s 
Manual of English Literature (Lo & Co.) ; a new edition 
of Mr. J. S. Russell’s Wave of Translation (Triibner & Oo i and 
a fourth edition, with + of A Dictionary 
Biography, by William L. R. Cates (Longmans & Oo.) The 
Supplement contains notices of some two hundred persons of dis- 
tinction who have died since 1881. 
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any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


of | Now ready, VOLUME LVIILI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 


Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


’ CONTENTS OF No. 1,525, JANUARY 17, 1885. 


The English Revolution. 

Prince Bismarck’s Economics. Mistaken Identity. 
Egypt. Chiefs and Crofters. The Admiralty Again 

A Vegetarian Holiday. Agrarian Communism. 

Poachers and Keepers. The Afghan Frontier Comedy. 
Revolvering. | Mr. Mundella and his Merry Merry Men. 
Colour on Colour. 
The Camorra. 

Apologia Chamberlainica. Lord Cadogan on the Turf. 
The Japanese Village. The Peterborough Tower Controversy. 
Picture Galleries. “The Riders” at Covent Garden. 
Last Year’s Foreign Trade. Concerts. 

The Temple of Bosh. 


Frederic Il. et Louis XV. 
Five Novels. The Patriarchal Theory. 
Two Books of Travel. Seven Stories. 

Some American B/ue-Books. Some Maps and Atlases. 
Religion in England from 1800 to 1850. 
Dickens’s Oxford and Cambridge. | Some School Books. 
Recent Music. French Literature, 

New Books and Reprints, 
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CONTENTS OP No. 1,524, JANUARY 10, 1885: 


" A Mistake in Date—Egypt—The St. Lucia Question—Mr. Chamberlain in his Glory 
—Stabbing the Moon—The Revolt of Ti —Franc3 and China—Lost, 
Stolen, or Strayed—Macedonia— Madame Hugues'’s Acquittal—Prince Edward. 


The Spinnstube — Nephelococcgyia-lez-Hammersmith—Westminster Hall—On an 
ngine--Mr. Leland's Algonquins-—The late Bishop of London—The 
of Pugi fhe Shipping Trade 


Express E 
—Two 


: Picture Galleries-The R 
Pantomimes— Home! Swiet Home! 


f t Tho Lives of the Berkeleys—Popular Superstitions—Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny— 
' Driftwood from Scandinavia— Algernon Sidney—Some Illustrated Books—T he 
ia Lauderdale Papers—A Text-Book of Harmony—Books on Medical Science— 
ua The Hundred Greatest Men—Five Novels—The New Legal Magazine—Two 

Southern Stories—French Literature— Books and Reprints. 


‘New 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEAMINGTON COLLEGE. —The School reassembles oa 


Thursday, January 22. Apply to the Priscipat for partic ulers. | 


‘WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. — Established Sixty Years. 
Under the Patronage 
Field-Marshal Lord NAPIER of MeODALA, ond others. 
Chairman of Council. 
Lieut.-General Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C., K.C.B., R.E. 
Head- Master. 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of Masters. 


‘Thorough ration for Woolwich, Sandhurst. and all Competitive Examinations. Last 
there were Nine successes for Woolw.ch Sandhurst: last July, three being under 
7 years of age, were successful for Woolwich, and two for S 
‘ at ihe ‘Preliminary and yw Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich, just con- 
cluded, Three have d fo: Woolwich. Alit passed 
direct from College. entering at an early age the fees are very 
¥ For iculars, and for the y Honour List, and also as to Terms for Day Popita, apply 
to the Heap-Masten. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK— 


K 


prepared fo: 
prepared for Public cundy ives 
Fiv 


other examinations. jor Bo is healtliy, 
the buildings s and ; there a large es Gymnasiuin, 
Shop. NEXT TERM begins on January 22, to the Hgap- 


; FRRADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
“4 ‘ARDEN, Rodley sdley College, Abingdon. 


DOVER COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE _SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, worth from £40 to £10 10s. a year, will be offered at Easter. There are also 
Scholarships of £50 tenable at the Universities. NEXT TERM will pee January 20. 

| £40. Tui Fees and College Dues from 15 10 30 G For apply 
to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., Head-Master ; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., Hon. See. 


tu: 


i 4 LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
i" and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o: Competition 
at Midsummer, 1885, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be Lee a special = 


R's BILE, STAINES. 
an ENGINEER {or employment in Europe, India, or 
Sepcember For 
the Indian Public Works 

F lars, apply 


be admitted in 


the tx Colonies. of to will 
in 
Departmen 


of State will offer 
© in the Indian 
College. 


and” to the 
at the 


— For particu 


ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCIIOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. The situation is exceptionally 
on healthy, and within sasy reach of London. The house is large and comfortable, with extensive 
. Grounds and Playfields. The household arrangements are under the immediate superintend- 
Dh ce ot the Head-Master's Wife, and the Boys have all the comiorts of home. During the 
i}! Hillside Boys have taken g pisces at Rugby. Westminster, 
Taylors’, Mar!bor. ppingham. Clifton, and Wellington. 
di ard and Delicate Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms moderate,—For 
1 5 2 Prospectus and references, apply to Mr. DaviD MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near jon, 


cana PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
’ SHEPPERTON, near London 
M.A. (Eton and C, C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 
RD MA. fton and C.C.C.. Oxiord, late Assistanc-Master at Sedbergh’ prepare 
for the Public Schools.—For Prospectuses and references apply to H. ST. CLAIR 
‘BILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middiesex. 


HOLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 


MARK'S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
i Term begine W: Stepuex Hawrney, M.A. 
GRADUATED 


COUNTY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


--Prebendary BRERETON. 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
WORCESTER Park, SURREY 


COUNTY SCHOOLS. 
: (Other Schools ‘in contemplution.) 
" Apply ! Mrs. Soe Head-Mistress, Worcester Park, Surrey; or to the 
Secretary, R. Booru, Esq., 4 Stone Buildings, Linco!n’s Inn, Londo: a, W.C. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman The LENT 

‘orning, January 15, Letters to Miss WOOD- 
be forwarded, 


BOARDING 


+» Terms inclusive, £63. 


commenced on Thursday 
Mrs. George Davenport), as shove, wi 


NO8TH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Thursday, January 22, 1385, 
Q)XFORD. —The Rev. G. R. BROWNE, M.A. (Chaplain of of 


Christ Church Cathedral and of New os » late Scholer and Exhi 
First Class in Classical Modera‘ ), has a VACANCY for One 


S00 New Hal S 


= information of the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 


RoxA INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, | 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
President—His cone the Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


The Right as Earl of DUCIE, 

E HICKS-RE ACH, Bart., M.V. 
Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F. OT. M.P. 

GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, M.P. 


== 
PE 
Ee 
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> 


N. 
AMBROSE L, GODDARD, 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 
Major T. W. CHESTER MA RK. M.P. 
M.H.N. STORY-MASKELYNE, M.P. 
Y’ ‘TO. 


a The Right Hon. LORD L 
Prospect f COLLEGE aad FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, ; 
apply to ihe Paix cipal. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, January 27. 


| ,ANG UE FRANQAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 

FAMILLE FRANCAISE revevrait pour on, om deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 
qui voudratt apprendre le FRANCAIS.—Renseigne’ ts, Rev. Charles B. Fendall, Woodcoie 
Meuse, Windiesham, Bagshot, Suriey. 


Pp AS HEN, CRICCIETH, North Wales.—Mr. F. Il. 
PETERS, M.A., married Fellow of University Co College, Oxford Guementy a King's 
Scholar at Eton, jand Scholar ot Balliol), takes a few . under It. a and 


FRA NCE.—TOURS, lot BOULEVARD HEURTELOUP. 


ABBE LAPORTE receives a tow YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


per ods. Fine French ly and 
devotes the 


for short ion acquire 
thoroughly. Also other sub; if desi:ed. epeaks Engiish, 
whole of his dan tohis Pu 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
O ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCIIOLARSIIIPS, of £100 and £60 respectively, open to 


all first-) ear Statens. — be offered tor competition m Octover 158. 
Classes are the year for the P REL IMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 


and EN" TERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, and 


may be joined at 
Entries may to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Students 


and for Quali ‘rac’ 
ee and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkonGs 
age W. M. ORD, Dean. 


GEA-SIDE HOME for INVALIDS and others, ST. LEONARDS- 


'ON-SEA.—A LADY, having great and varied oxpasienen, has a Vacancy. uw house is 
sea aud inland views.—Mrs., L. W. Pixe., 


in the most se a 

Albany Road, St. ards-on-Sea. as, 

MO%EY. —LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS.— 
Sums to be lent at 4} to 5 per Cent. or same purchased. 


PROMPT ADVANCES privately, pending compietion._Apply to THe Reverston, 
Livk INTEREST, AND PROPERTY COMPANY, 13 Ilart Street, Bloomsbury Square, Londun. 


CUARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Annual Income, Annual Subscriptions .......... 
THE COUNCIL a 


Annual Expenditure 
appeal for HELP to meet this ite it,and ae all it, either by 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Invesiment. 
Pr LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 
STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and twenty other end and 


Churches, and other Buildings). 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| b= ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 


ae on the verge of the Atlantic, with the mild and equable elimate of North-Western 
von. Rooms facing South, overlooking hotel _— uced tariff from November 1. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & Il, NEVILL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 to7 P.M. 3s.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 p.wt. 3s. 6d. 

Chiropodist in Hair-Dressing 
SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT.—The Patent String Compensator fulfils the same office 
of preservation for each string that the Sounding Board Com- 
pensator does for the whole Sounding Board. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacics. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“*I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREEL, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and stren; the weakest sizhts. 

t con suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


1 a~ BYRON on WOMEN.—Few men were better judges 
of beauty, or of the arts which beauty employs, than Lord Byron, and when, 
in describing one ¢ of his beroines in “ Don Juan,”’ he wrote the lines :— 

“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass s her, 

Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar,’” 


he paid a tribute at once to his heroine and to that exquisite preparation, 


pa 
“ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” which has assisted thousands in procuring 
and keeping a luxuriant head of hair, eradicating scurf, oe and all other evils 
which are so detrimental to its growth. It can now also be 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. Sizes, 


had in a golden colour 
8s. 6d., 78. ; 10s, 6d., equal to 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission ‘to pay premiums : 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory tus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1824. 
Life Premiums may be paid ep in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 
SCoTrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. _Established 182 

PROFIT POLICIES AT AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 
UNION and NATIONAL INSURANUE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 

PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 

GoorrisH UNION and N ATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Est 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN'S 1 ACT, 1882." 
Scorrisa UNION INSURANCE 


and NATIONAL 
COMPANY. Established 182 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


Epinecren : : 
35 St. Andrew Square. 3 King William Street, E.C. 
ORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 


blished 1836. 
FIRE AND ure. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1833). 


Life Prendus 134.000 
124,000 
Acoumulates Funds £2,890,000 
PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe:l 1782. 


Insurances against and ning. in all parte cf the World. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amp PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have bee granted by the Corporation for more than & 
T unde in hand exceed £3,300,000. 
FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITII, General Manager. 


Joint Secretaries. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Sata Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other me ers, ant Interest “harged for 


Coupons; and the 
edit and Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘HE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


ED. 
than 850 Shareholders. £100,000 
ireehold The Debenture is 


William T. Power. K.C.B. 
as Russell. Exq.. C.M.G. 
Sir Edward W. Stutfurd, K.C.M.G. 


application. 


CAPITAL, £2.000,000, full: 
The Com ‘s loans are - neon to first-class — 
uncalled capital Home Direc’ 


Col. nial Board. 
The Ion. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER. 1..C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
Directors are issuing Terminable Debentu:es bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 percent. for h 


IN, Munaging Director. 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


HLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester Street. E.C. Works : Millwall, E. 
Works, 5,116. 
“ Storage,” on. 


Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. 
Rez Te'egraph ress : 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
aie MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMUL which ensures 
ness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables lan 
athe are not running, thus combining, with lence 
e renders it especially suitable fur Hotels, ot te 


P e Electric ih ight Plant for tem, Insta'lations, such as Building Operations, 
Light Pi toa, Balls, Ketimates free on application. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypox Derot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

UGHOUT on MOEDER'S WIRE SYSTEM. original. best, and most 
1868. Cash Prices; no extra me i 
Stock with 


post free. 249, and 250 
Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Street, W. ls6z. 


FINE ART. 


¢ THE ALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT. 


jeted a few days before he ot NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 Hy Bont Street, with = * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great — 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


EDWARD LEAR.—PAINTINGS 

are always on VIEW FOORD & 
WwW. Oxford Street, W. Admiss' ree. Owing to continued ill health, Mr. 
LEAR is no ion, meer able to attend to his Gallery, Villa Ville Tennyeon, San Remo, most 
the works in which have been transferred ardour Street, W. For WEDDING 
or BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, <c., these are extsemely suitable, vend are of many sizes and 
prices. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and paintess, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuinsness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 64. & 2s. per bottle. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.”’ 


and DRAWINGS by 
1 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
the world.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 


A fine appetizer; pleasant with atrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone 


[TERN ATIONAL H (EALTH EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
Go MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS. 
21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. 
L=™* PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers, 


> 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA BXHISETOOR, 1984. 


FRY’S CARACAS © 


“A most delici 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


COCOA. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EBVERY WHERE. 97 
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H, J. Bristow, Esq. | 
W. K. Graham, Esq. | a | 
Falconer Larkworthy, Esq. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, Esq. | 
| 


BY PARCELS POST. 


me PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


tbs sent fice sor Parecle Post for los. or 3) Ibe, for any post tows im the Uanlted 
sent ‘arcels Post for 10s. bs. 4s. to 
Postal Orders from le, 6d. to’ 10s, 4d. may now be had from ail Post-Offices for 1d. 
this with that at 2s., or for 12s. 


6 lbs. 


BC. | The th, London Manchester—93 Market St. 
min am—' uadran 
fect Titchiield Street, W. | Liverpool--l Chureh street. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—Man A es of all the Best 
of the Best Authors are in circulation at 


tig One Gul upwards sccording to the number cf Volumes 
uinea onum, and u number c: umes 
ed. free, on applica 


MuseEy '8 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.., ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
per Aue out New Books added on day Twelve Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 


ue SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
J the United Kingdom 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THESATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. _— wat be piven. viz.: 
18, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. 


scounrT, 3d. in the 1s. Big 187 87 Piccadilly, 
ers, Church 


Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries 
J OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 
350 Oxford Street, W. Selection in London of GIFT-BOUKS of every 


description. Catalogues on ~The Largest, per cent. discount for cash. 
Books at a Discount of 34. to 9d. in the Shilling. Now ready 
BERT & FIELD'S NEW OATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


he pull meny Porice of which the bone Sound. for ntation, nd 
OMAR-—FITZGERALD—VEDDER. 
PUBLISHED BY BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
EMS from the PERSiAN: RUBAIYAT of OMAR 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR ‘KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet of 
into —hy W:th an accompaniment 
EDDER. Atlas Boston,’ 1884, Tlustrated by 26 most elabo- 
Review. Vale “Art J other jou 
An Edition de ‘Luxe on Japan paper is ‘in prevaration 


Tbe 
@uced, price £31 10s. Only ten copies remain QUARITCH. 


Just published, crown 8vo. Is. 
T= 


PSALTER of JESUS, from 8 a _Sionpenigt of the 
Fifteenth Century, with Variations from 


“ Now ready, 1 vol. demy Svo. wa 
LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 


MRS. CALDERWOOD, 
OF POLTON, 


Prom England, Holland, and the Low Countries, in 1756. 


Edited by ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, » Lieut-Colonel, 
Author of “ Henry Erskine and 

wal Ma tof observation and graphic narrative Mr. Calderwood must take high 


‘was one of those shrewd, and intensely ladies of 
the, type has been so charmingly com commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in Mrs. Bethune 
S| her daughter in familiar letters, oes intended for the circle of her 
the -— FH her travels...... with the charm of vivid description which makes her 
as much worth reading now as they were when written one hundred years ago.” 


“ Well worthy of resuscitation, and they have been skilfully edited.” — Courant. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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No, XXXVII. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JANUARY 1885. 
1. BISHOP RYLE ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
2. HOME REUNION. 
3. RECENT CHANGES IN WESLEYAN METHODISM, 
4. THE CHURCH IN EAST LONDON. 
5. BREWER’S REIGN OF HENRY VIII 
6. HARRIET MONSELL. 
7. PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND THEOLOGICAL REACTION. 
8. THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
9% THE SEABURY CENTENARY. 
1¢. THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
_ & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVIL., will 
be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 
1. DEAN MANSEL. 
2. THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 
3. FROUDES LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
4. THE HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR LANDLORDS 
5. SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS AGE. 
6. THE CONGO. 
THE NAVY AND THE EMPIRE. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 
JoHN MuBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JFIGURE-DESIGNS for STAINED-GLASS, by E. BURNE 
JONES.—See THE BUILDER for this week ; also Views of Churches, pes, Ueper Holloway, 

and Gedding (Suffolk) s of the Per- 
amene Altar ; 
ew Houses 

Tron, &c.—4d. ; 


The jp of Land in Forei 
Old Masters at the Royal 
liament, Berlin (with Plans) ; a 

Annual Subscription, ! 
46 Catherine Street. 


Countries ; Rest 
cademy ; Heating ax and Ventilation of 
priate Ornamentatiou of Works in 


This cay is published, 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 18s, 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL; 
Or, How I Helped to Govern India. 


By Lieut.-Colonel THOMAS LEWIN, 
Author of ** Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier” &e. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


This day is published, crown Svo. with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE “AMPHIBION’S” VOYAGE. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


NOTICE. 
The FIFTIETH VOLUME in the above Series, being 
MR. G. J. ROMANES’ NEW WORK, 


ON JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, 
AND SEA URCHINS, 


A Research on Primitive Nervous Systems, 
Will be published next week, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Lists of the previous Volumes in the same Series may be had from any Bookseller. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ BIOGRAPHY OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Is now ready, and may be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS & NOVELS, 


At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 
CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM. By ( Groner Dotsr. 
be welcome to 


Crown free). “ Pleasant a 
lovers of Diskewe for Dickens's sake. 


TARANTELLA. By Mi 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
much praise. | Post. 


ICHABOD. By Berraa Tomas. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2ls. 
“ It is distinctly clever.” —Society. 


% PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva” &c, 3 vols. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. River Haccarp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 3 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Witriam Georce Waters. 


3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. 


Pee, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By JAMES 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols, (Next week. 


By the Rey. W. O. 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 
LARGE SCALE MAP of the NILE from 


DONGOLA to KHARTUM, prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office. 


The Map commences just North of Dal. and includes Dongola, Korti, | 


Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Kbartum, with all intermediate 
laces on the river, together with Gakd@l and the Routes of the Desert. 
Nile is coloured throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map 
and its connexion with Lower Egy pt, and a few notes, together with eel 
Kircuener’s Report, are added in letterpress. 
Scale, 16 miles to one inch; Size, 22 by 28 inches. Folded sheet, 2s. 6:1. ; 
post free, 2s. 7d.; unfolded, 
case, 5s. ; post free, 5s 5s, 3d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, crown Svo, with Plan, cloth, 4s. 


THE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an 


Historical and Archzological Description. By PaNaGiorEs G. KASTROMENOSs. 
Translated from the Greek by AGNES SMITH. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. with a New Map of Madeira and Plan of Funchal, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery and How to See it. 


With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and description of the Trees, Flowers, 


Ferns, Mosses, and Seaweeds. By ELLEN M, TayLor. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


THE VISITOR’S GUIDE to ORVIETO. By 


J.L. Bevin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


HEALTH IN WEST AFRICA, 
Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 51 pp. 1s. 6d, 


HYGIENE; or, Hints 


on the Preservation of Health and the Treatment of Tropical Diseases, more 
especially on the West Coast of Africa, By CHARLES ScovELL Grant, M.D. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. 1s.; post free, 1s, 2d. 


OVER-GOVERNMENT : a Lecture delivered 


in the Mutual Hall, Capetown, on Friday, July 25, 1884. By Wiit1aM Bast. 
Worsroip, B.A. Univ. Coil, Oxford, Lecturer in Classics at the Diocesan 
College, Cape Colony. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


VEL BY A NEW AUTH 
THE QUEEN "of the MOOR. , By FREDERIC 


CURRENT | REPEN TANCE. ‘By’ B.C. 8.” 

RM EDITION OF NOVELS. 

LIKE DIAN’S Kiss. By “ Rrra,” Author of 

“Dame Durden” &c. Boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; Satbeneneemn, 3s. 6d. 

y 4d.) 

HEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 

RESTORED. By E. Sprenper, Author of 


a &c. Boards, 23.; cloth, 2s, 6d.; balf-morocco, 3s. 6d 
. WELL, SHOR LANE. AN 
LONDON: J. & R. MAX SHOE LAME. AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


packed on roller, post free, 33,; mounted, in cloth | 


| GEORGE BELL & SONS' 
| NEW BOOKS. 


With —e. Six Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, and numerous Woodcuts 
and Reproductions from Old En, gravings, crown 4to. Sls. 6d. 
Fine Paper Edition, Fifty Copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from 
the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Develop- 
ment of the Art of Fi with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and. a 
of the Fencing Art during that Period. By CasTLs, 


ht 
id designs, swords, ved the 
wit tes 
al schools.” —Times, 


Royal 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


THE LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATE- 


MAN. Illustrated by the late Georcr CrurksHaNk. A few copieson Hand- 
made Paper, Roxburgh bindiag. 73. 6d. 


trations from o 
changes in the 


Crown Svo. with numerous IIlustrations, 63. 


THE CAT, PAST and PRESENT. From 


= French of ‘Cuauprizent. With Supplementary Notes by Mrs. CasHEL 
OEY. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or blue cloth, 3s. 64. 


VASARIS LIVES of the PAINTERS. 


Vol. VI. Commentary, containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Evlition of Milanese and other sources. By J. P. RicnTEeR, Ph.D., Author of 
* The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci ” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 6d. 


LIFE at ONE LIVING. By Atrrep 
| 


Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York, 
(Worksop: Ropert WHITE.) 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


_PLAUTUS. — The MOSTELLARIA. By 


Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


DYNAMICS, A TREATISE on. By W. H. 


Besant, D.Se., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 
Cambridge: DeicutTox, Bett, & Co. 


NOTES on INDUCTIVE LOGIC. (Book L.) 


peng Introduction to of Logic.” By T. W. Levty, M.A., 
ntercollegiate Lecturer on ic aD gy late ty Knightsbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. — 


Cambridge: DeiguTon, BELL, & Co. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, and 
entirely New Supplements, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GASC’S FRENCH and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With more than Fifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, &c. 


In Bohn's Library Binding or scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK 
OMNIANA. Edited by T. Asim, B.A. 


“ An excellent volume, the best, perhaps, the most varied and e: tertaining certainly, that 
| Messrs. Coleridge series." 
cademy. 


and 


CENTENARY EDITIONS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON (with the 


= in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana). New Edition, with Notes and 

ppendices. By the Rev, A. Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar 
olkham, With Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. each 3s,6d. A 

| t.. Edition, to range with “ Dickens” and “Thackeray,” with the 

Piates on India a 104 Copies, numbered. Imperial 8vo. 5 vols. £10 10s, 

nett. Also an Edition in demy 8vo. with all the Steel Engravings, 5 vols. £3. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


JUST READY. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s, 


ALLAN STUART: 
A Novel in One Volume. 
By HOPE LEES. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, * 


WEST OORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. r 


M.A. 
“We should say that it is by far the most comp'ete history of the fencer’s art that has 
as yet appe j j shical catalo st 
great value 
schools the 
| 
| 
| 
| ; 
| 
— 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT: Fox-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing, Covert- 


Shooting, Deer-Stalking. By the late W. Bromiry =_ M.P. 
Small 4to. with numerous Illustrations by General Crealock 
27. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Captain 


A. B, Ex.is, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Fetish.” Demy 8vo. *(January 20. 


‘SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RE- 


LIGIOUS. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam. Demy 8vo. (January 23. 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 


Marshal Count von Motrxe. An Authorized Translation, witn Biographical 
Notes. By E.8. Crown 8vo, 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.S, Litty. A New and Revired Edition. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


By T. H.S. Escorr. New and Revised 8vo, [January 23. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


(January 25. 


[Ja nuary 25. 


DESPATCHES: a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain 
eae A. BincHaqM, Author of * Marriages of the Bonapartes.” 3 vols. demy 
0. 

“The execution of thie work is on a par with its conception 2 and both are excellent. 
medestly calls “explanato 2 commentary in- 
serted in his r manner of Carlyle’s* Blucidations’ on of * Cromwell's 
Letters '—St. James's Gaxtte. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. By Gronaixa, Baroness BLOOMFIELD, Author 
of a of Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 


“These ploasen asantly written memoirs afford an interesting picture of the Court of Bernadotte 
and contain some vivid sketches of Swedish and orwesian, life ome ty years - eccesece 
contents of volumes abundantly justify the’ worthy 

of an eminent public servant and Unostentationsly pious and gued man, eeNpectator. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 


A. GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy S8vo. 28s, 


of Recollecti of Mr. Gall are 
a hy ons this season, and these lenga 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 


Origin to the Death of Racine. By Freperick HAWKINs. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits, 28s, 


‘ed vor readable volumes. Year by year the resord is continued with a clearness and a 
ames of icin >| the highest praise of all scholars, the best of whose rending 
Heo le this direction. may be hoped that Mr. Hawkins will find’ fora i 
tion of his history to a period.'’— Daily Telegraph. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, 
toa “Solitary Audience. By MicHarEL Davitt. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
This book was written during the Author's confinement in Portland. 


“A Ly destined to be widely read by all the English-speaking countries........ These 
: : m Diar may to be almost of their kind, and wil 
in v great Bri ublic than tical talking or w: 
could ever have done." —/’ali Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 
This day, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


CREATURES OF CLAY. 


By Lady VIOLET GREV!ILLE. 
Author of “ Zoe,” “ Keith’s Wife,” &c. 


BY THE HONBLE. MRS. HENRY W. CHETWYND. ~ 
This day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By the Hon, Mrs. HENRY W. CHETWYND, 
Author of ‘‘A March Violet,” ‘‘ Dutch Cousin,” &c, 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. 


Marton CrawrorpD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ To Leeward,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
“Itis not to be struck by ¢ of the talented author Dr, Claudius.’ 
An entirely new departure pe in his latest work, ‘An American Politician.’ Read 
this clever book, the plot of which is good and wie worked out."—Morning Post. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST to FINISH. By Hawtey Smarr, 


Author of *‘ Breezie Langton,” “ _ Lines,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ve tremel ingen! we might expect from the author, whose ty 
Certalaly no liv author have written, 80 ued tel a ta 


dealing with subjects which, have more repulsive ‘anity Fair. 
BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirrirns, 


Author of “ The Chronicles of bomen a ” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ee onan te ay ay » by unmistakably one of the best of its class that it will assuredly become 
page of this cover yeok that is not well wort! wy it has nota 
ee is forcible being painfully incidents are 
orning Post. 


tingle all chap chapter. 
varied 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


J, NISBET & COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES: a Page of First-Century Christian fee With Translation, 
Notes, and Dissertations, By Canou Spexce, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD TESTA- 


MENT from the Original Hebrew. By H. Sponrrect. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH of 


the OLD TESTAMENT the CHRIST of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
M. Barctay. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By Wm. 


Wricut, D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions, by Professor 
Saycr, LL.D. ; a Hittite Map by Culonel Sir Char gs WiLsoy, F.R.S8., and 
Captain Conper, R.E. ; and a complete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. A. 
Ry F.S.A. Royal Svo, 17s, td, 

“ Any one who wishes to know more about this beso samy people must read this hook in 
which Dr. Wright has brougnt together in a populsr form ail that has extracted ~ 
from the various sources that huve recently been aid open. its pa is attested by no less 
an authority than Mr, Gladstone.” —Guardiua. 


INSPIRATION: a Clerical Symposium on In 


what sense and within what limits <* the Bible the Word of God? of the 

rincipal Carns, the Rev. Prebendary 

STANLEY LeatueEs, the Rev. Prebendary Row, the Rev. Pron I. RapFORD 

THOMSON, the Right Rev. the Bishop of AMycLa, and others, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Every side of the question is candidly and reverently discussed, and as an epitome of the 

various conceptions which are now currentun this momentous theme there can be no better or 
more useful work this." Freeman, 


ABIDE in CHRIST : Thoughts on the Blessed 


Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Rev. A. Murray. 
28th Thousand, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
"4 istakeble tone of love and si rings th them, and preserves them from 
encenlity. oven when they are most warm 4! wri to? At is a pleasing and useful book 
of devotional reading.” — Literary Churchman, 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed Life 


of Conformity to the Son of God. A Sequel to “Abide in Christ.” By the 
Rev. A. MURRAY. 13th Thousand, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“The meditations form a complete course for a month. We are 


thoughtful, spiritual tone, as well us by the uri language in hich 
they “It must tend to the of the iy the lite. 


Ven. Archdeacon Farrer, the Rev. P: 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 


SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishop of Jerusalem ; his 


Life and Work. A Biographical Skeich, drawn chiefly from his own 
Journals. Translated and Edited by Mrs. PERKiRA. Crown 8yo. with 
Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


THE GOSPEL and the CHILD: a Con- 


tribution to Christian Sociology. By A.S. Lams, Barrister-at-Law. Crowm 
Svo. 33. 6d. 


“ A carefully written book on an important subject.""— Record. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including some Pieces never before 
published, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 1 
“Two handsome vol The deep devotion and saintly tem of Mies Havysel 
‘here is something remarkably spontancous about them which eonstant rem us thet 
she always felt and acknowledged that above, almost an a, 


Literary 
ALIKE and PERFECT ; 


they werea tree gilt 


God’s Three 


or, 


Revelations. By the Rev. C. A. WiLtIAMs. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“* The central wrath of of the harmony that exists between God's works in Creation in the 
om of His Word and in Providence is one ot great importance from an evidential point of 


= and it is here brought out with much clearness and 


MOMENTS on the MOUNT: a Series of 


Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. GronGcE MATHESON, D.D., 
“ The Natural Elements of Revealed Theology " &c. Crown 8vo, "3s. 6d 


« 1 1 i t one ti be read through at a sitti and then 
is to be pom Lover and enjoyed singly ond sand then lid aide,” Ru = 
till it becomes a p P 


THE BOOK of DANIEL; or the Second 
Volume of Prophecy. Translated and Rapeunted, witha Preliminary Sketch 
of Prophecy, By the Rev. Professor Murruy, Crown 
Svo. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S JEWELS: Readings 


from - Fathers gn Faith, Hope, and Charity, By the Rev. J, Leany, D, 
16mo. Is. 


THE LAST PROPHECY ; being an _ Abridg- 


ment of the late Rev. E. B. ELiictt’s “Hore Apocalyptice.” To which is 
subjoined his last paper on “ Fulfillea and By H. E.R 
Third Edition, as Revised by the late Rev. E. B. Exuiorr, rown bye. fa. 


SCRIPTURAL STUDIES. By the late Rev. 


CHARLES BripcEs. With Preface by the Rev. E. H. BickEnsTeTH 
Edition, crown 8vo. 33. 6d. Bath 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W100 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. Con- 


taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 3s. 6d. 


APPENDIX to PART I. Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IL. A First 


Latin Reading Book 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part III. A 


First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Latin | 
Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part V. Short 
Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK : an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


YOUNG BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK: an Introduction to Frineipla Latina, Part II. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, For 
the Higher Forms. 6s. 

SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, For 
Middle 3s. 


and Lower Forms. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY to 

Phedrus, Corneliue Nepos, and Caesar's Gallic War. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

A oUHILDS FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRACA. Part J. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 

APPENDIX to PART I. Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


INITIA GRASCA. Part Il A Greek 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
mA GRAOA. Part III. Prose Com- 


STUDENTS. GREEK GRAMMAR. For 
the Higher Forms. 


SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


For Middle and Lower Forms. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, 6d. 
PLATO. — SELECTIONS. With Notes. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Exer- 


cises. 38, 6d. 
PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 
PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 


MODERN ¢ GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Ilus- 
trations and Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materia 


APPENDIX to "PART I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 


FRENCH PRINOIPIA. A French 
Reading Book; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
AVith an Introduction by M. Lirrré. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCIL GRAMMAR, 
from the above. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Port I. Gram- 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part II. A 
German Reading Book ; with a Dictionary. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
For Advanced Students. 3s. 6c. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. Port I. Gram- 
mar, Delectus, ey Vocabularies, and Materials 


for Conversation 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. Part II. An 
Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo. each 7s, 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HUME: a 


England from the Earliest Tine to ta, Revolu 

1688. Incorporating the eccions and Kesearches 

recent Histurians. Revised Elition, continued to the 
reaty of Perlin, 1878, By the late Professor J. 8, 

paawen. With Coloured Maps and Woodeuts (830 pp.) 
8yvo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


Etymological portion by K. LL D., 


The Work may also he obtained in Three Divisions, 
each 2s, 6d, 


Parr 55-A.D, 1485, 
Paut 1688, 
Paut IIL, — 1658-1878, 


STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE 


during the MIDDLE AGES. By Ilexay HaLuam. 


STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
of ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George I. 


STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By Paruir With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIs- 


TORY. By PatLir SmirH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY. To 


STUDENTS ECCLES! ASTICAL HIS- 


RY. I. A.p, 30— IL, 10031614, 


STUDENTS ENGLISH 


Canon Per 


STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


To the Roman Conquest. Wi 
yy, oo qu With Coloured Maps and 


STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. To 


the Establishment of the Em 
With Col re. By Dean LIDDELL. 


joured Map and W 
STUDENT'S GIBBON: The Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS HISTORY of FRANCE. 


STUDENT'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


By Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By Canon Bevay. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENT'S GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


INDIA. By Dr. Gronce SuitH. With Maps. 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
its Origin and Growth. By Grorce P. Marsa. 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B, 


STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 
STUDENT’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Dr. FLEMING. 


DR. SMITH’S 


SMALLER MANUALS. 
SORIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 


down to A.D. 70. 16mo. with 40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. 1émo. with 70 Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 16mo. with 


30 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 


Political. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


ROME. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. 16mo. with Coloured Map and 70 Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. 


GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. 
16mo. with Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, For Ladies’ 
and Young Persons. I6mo. with Woodcuts, 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 


1878. 16mo. with Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 3s. 64. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives 


ofour Chief Writers. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. To be used with the foregoing book. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


of Trinity College. Dublin. New Edi on. thoroaghiy 
vi and Re-written. 730 16mo. 
price 7s. od. 
This omen is to a great extent a new and qriginal work. 
Every article has boon carefally revised. The improvements 
i fal mainly under the following 
1. A moch larger number of the examples given are actu- 
ally translated. 


2. Many articles have been re-cast,and not a few entirely 
re-written, 


3. All the etymological  etiaies have been revised, and the 
greatcr part o: them re-wri 


4, Vi t h 


5. Short notes ymous 


6. The Index of Proper Names has been largely increased. 
A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. Square lgmo. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
any, With Tye of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, and Moneys. Medium svo. 21s. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from original sources. 
Med.uin 8vo, 


A CONCISE DIOTIONARY of the 


its Ant uities, jes, Biography Geography, and 
um 8yvo. with is. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the above work. Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPUY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. with 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Abridged from the above work. Crown 8vo, witn 
290 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
work, Crown ave. wits Weeds 6d, 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 


First Invasion by the nee down to the year 1880. 
12mo, with 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 


Conquest of Gaul by Caesar down to the Izmo. 
with te id. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY. From the 
Invasion by Marius down to 1880. I2mo. with 50 Wood- 
cuts, 460 pp. 3s. 6d, 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY oi 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Tie. Continued down 
to 1878, 16mo. with 36 Woodcuts, ls. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. the Earliest Times to the of the 
Second Empire. lémo. with Maps aud Woodcuts, 2s. 


Standard School Books. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL 


GRAMMAR. With Analysis and ciccebalers. 
STANLEY LEaTHES. Post 70. 


NEWTH'S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN wie Rules of Com- 
position in Elegiac Metre. 


H PRINCIPIA GRAECA. 


with 


12mo. 34. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of 
}.K.S. Post 8vo. with 600 lilustrations 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS' “MESSRS, LONGMANS & (0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


As related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 


J. W. CROSS. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
8 vols. post Svo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JANU ARY 


1885. No. DOCCXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THE PORTRAIT: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VI. 
EY THE MARL-PIT. By L. J. G. 
MALTA AND ITs KNIGHTS. 
A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
AN EXCURSION TO SOLOMON'’S THRONE. 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: A TALE FROM THE CHINESE. 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 
THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


| 


This day is published. 
TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN 


AND THE UNSEEN 


The Open Door—Old Lady Mary. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
the art of so relating the ny me communications 


are in 
the world ot the unclothed spirits and our own as to ma 


hetween at once with 
the reality and with the unrealiy of such communications. ....... Door’ seems to us 
nearly 2 mode! for - tales of the kind, with its mingled — 3 i alism, its fidelity to 
human nature its pernatura) 


ts tru ry, and its wild and eerie su 
lary is one those cunning mixtures ni supernatu 
of which Mime Oliphan: has the secret."’—JUustrated London News 


Immediately will be published. 
SYMPNEUMATA ; or, Signs of Humanitary | 


Evolution. Edited by Laurence OLIPHANT. Post 8vo. 


By the same Author. 
ALTIORA PETO. Seventh Edition,crown 8vo. 


with Illustrations, 6s. 


This day is published. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER. ByJoxux 


DCL. &c., Author of “A History of Scotland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Editiou contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections and 
Index. 


blished. 
By L. B. Waxrorp, 


7 This day is pul 
NAN; and other Stories. 

Anthor of “ The Raby’s Grandmother,” “ Troublesome Daugliters,” &c. 2 vols. | 

crown 8vo. 12s. } 


New 


By the same Author. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“*The Baby's Grandmother is It is long since we read 
80 bright and so a nove! ; and we will ventu: that thom ust be something 
deficient in the mind of any person who does not find it. full of humour and waried by 


true pathos, and also by distinct traces of tragic power."’—Spectator. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. FrEDERICE 
GrorceE Leg, D.C.L. Crown 8v0. 8s. 6d. 
“ We ean cordially d his t of old-fashioned ghost stories to 
readers in general as amusing literature. ond to the compilers of Christmas numbers ip par- 
ticular as an of fi apparitions, with ne modern 
stuff and nonsense about them.” Mali Gazette. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Lex, 


Author of “ Euphorion,” “ Belcaro.” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
- a Brown * is not only a vivid picture of human life, but also both a severe satire and a 
eseseces These difficult themes are treated with great brilliance and originality.and 
with a and imaginative torce which dem: recognition.""—A lemy. 
Se rown ' is a very remarkabie and origina! book, in wiich a powertul conception is 
out with uniailing force, consistency, und artistic perception ruine is 
one 0! the finest character-creations that tor some time past we Lave encountered , + — 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Dipox, 
of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by petneet§ | 
Lxpos DE Beaurort. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By JAMES Witgox Hype, in General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustra’ ly. 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Reatiitin of the 


Civil Service. By W. A. Battie Hammon. 38 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 

“ His sketches of the Genera! Inquiry Office are lively, and avoid alt 

rock of an apparent competition with, or imitation of Mr. Anthony Trollope ; ie caunty 
are goed, his dialogue natural, and le readable.’ Saturday Kevie 


onitn nota aster itis a book which unites a good many attractions for different classes _ 


Mali G j 
“A Guardian. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the. 


Waterways, Lagoons, aud Decoys of East Anglia. By G. ‘au 
Davins, Author of “The Swan 7 her Orew.” New and Cheaper Edition, | 


with 7 Fall-page Uiustrations, és. | 
THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
| 


GAULTI&R, and Iiustrated Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
aud Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


| IN 


| 


The 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 329. 


CONTESTS : 
1. THE CROKER PAPERS. 
2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 
3. PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
4. CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN. 
5. SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC POET. 
6. STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
7. THE MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS. 
8 SECRET PAPERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
9. THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES” ; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “SUNBEAM” 
in 1883. By Lady Brassky. With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 
engravei on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and 
Eight Maps drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Printed on large paper, and bound in half-vellam, with 
gilt top. The Illustrations are printed on India paper and mounted, 1 vol. imp. 
Svo. price £5 13s. 64. (Only 250 copies printed.) 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Mlastrations, Maps, &c. that 
&ppear in the Edition de ‘Laxe. 1 vol. price 21s. 


FOURTH nee * WITH SUPPLEMENT BROUGHT DOWN 
TO THE END OF 1584 


A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRA- 


PHY. By Wirtiam L. R. Caters. Fourth Baition, with Supplement, brought 
down to the end of 1884. Svo. 28s, cloth, 35s. balf-bound russia. The Sap- 
plement, 1881 -]884, scpatately, price 2s. 6c. 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Taowas Mozury, wal Author of 
“ Reminiscences of Orie] College and the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 18s. [Ja few days. 


NEW ISSUE IN SIX MONTHLY DIVISIONS, PRICE 5s. EACH. 


| QUAIN'S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE; 


inclad@ing General Pathology, Genera] Therapeutics, Hygiene, —— the Diseases 
peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. The Eighth 
Thousand ; in One Volume, pp. 1,836. with 138 Wood Engraviags. Medium 
Svo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. half-bonnd in russia, To be had also in 
Two Volumes, price 34s. cloth. 

*,* DIVISION I. price 5s. now ready. 


the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for LIEUT.-COMMANDER DE LONG and his companions, followed 
by an account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a Proposed Method of 
reaching the North Pole. By Groncr W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heryaice 


Ewatp, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Vol. VIL—“ The 
Apostolic Age.” Trans! from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Svo. 21s, *,* Vols. L—VI1. price £3 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Oxirnant. 3 vols. crown 


21s. 


The STRANGE CAREER of the CHEVALIER 


D'EON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 


“The 
Johann Schiltberger,” &c. &c. With ok: 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
*,* This History of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty \ears, is treated from origina] MSS. and other 
unpublished documents, and French officia! despatches in the works of Flassan, 
enie, Gaillardet, Boutaric, the Duke de Broglie, and Vandal. 
a Sew days. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 
BOARD. Bythe Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s. 


“ The subject (of the Riviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book we 
have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in information and 
8 veness. 1t is a volume to be studied by all who are specially interested in 
the on and there are few readers who will not find in it much that is attrac- 
tive.. to look at, for the illustrations 
are ILLUSTRATED Loxvox News. 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALI- 


GHIERI. Translated verse for verse from the Original into Terza Rima. 
By James Mincutx. Crown 8vo. lis. 
“We believe Mr. Minchin’s version to be, on the whole, the best that has ap- 
The difficulties of the terza rima are overcome with remarkable success. 
\. The book will be prized by all lovers of Dante.” 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 
= an Old Soul: Poems. By Gronce Macponaup. New Edition. 


VOYAGE of ARUNDEL, and other 


Rbymes from Cornwall. By H. &. Sroxes, Author of “The Vale of 
Lanberne” &e. A New Edition, with Additions, with copious Historic and 
Loca! Notes, and extracts from the original Ms. of Has, aud from Carew, 
Wurraker, and other authorities. Post 8vo. 6. 


“PHASES of OPINION and EXPERIENCE 


during a LONG LIFE: an Autobiography. By Cuagies Bray, Author of 
the “ Philosophy of Necessity” &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THICKER than WATER: a Novel. 


James Payy, “ty &c. New Edition. ra 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. [Afodern Novelist's Library. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & O00, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORIGAL ATLAS. 


Edited by C. COLBECK, M.A. 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School, and Editor of “‘ Epochs of Modern History.” 
101 Maps and Plans (53 Coloured). 

Post 4to. price 5s. cloth. 


The following Outline Maps, giving Coastline and Rivers only, can be supplied at 
1s. per dozen :—LEurope, Central Europe, England, France. 


CONTENTS : 
N.B.— Asterisk (*) shows inset map to the number above. 
No. | No. 
Map. of Map. 
. The Roman Empire, Eastern and | 48, England and Wales, January 1, 1644. 
Western, in ghe 4th Century. 49. Argyle’s Campaign, 1635. 


2. Europe in the time of Ouo.cer, 476- 50, Sed. zemoor. 

493. | 451, South-West England to illustrate 
* South-Western Europe in 525. | the Campaign of 1685-1688. 
3. Roman Britain circa 40°. | 52. Campaign in the North-East of 


* Kent at the coming of the Saxons, oe Battle of the Boyne, 
449. 
4. England in 700, | 53. England and Wales, May 1, 1645. 
4. England in 878. | 54. Germany, Holland.and the Spanish 
6. Europe in time of Charles the Great, © Netherlands in 1678. 
771 5 55. Western Ireland, 1691. 
7. Europe in 912. Glencoe. 


56. 
8. England in the 10th Century. | 87, Stemnkirk. 
9. Europe and the East, to illustrate | 
the Crusades. 59. Flanders and Brabant. to i'lustrate 
10. Europe in 1135. the Capi of William IIL, 


| 58, Neerwinden. 
11. England a France in the time of 1690- 


He 60. Western Europe in 1700, 
19. England and France, 1152-1327. 61. Blenheim, 
13. Europe in the 13th Century. 62. Ramilies. 
14, Burope in the 14th Cen‘ury. 63. Italy in 1700. 


15, France after the Treaty of Bretieni. 64, The Netherlands in 1700. 
16, France at the death of Edward 111. * Malplaquet. 
17. English Soa > France in the 65. Europe, illustrating the Wars of 


reign of Edward III. Charles XIL. and Peter the Great. 
18, Extent of the English conquests in 66. Western Europe after the Peace of 
France, 1382-1453 Utrecht, 1713, 
19. England during the Wars of the 67. Europe in 1739, 
68, Europein 1740, 
20. Henry V.’s Campaign iu France, | 69. Rossbach, 
1415. 70. Leuthen, 


21. France under Louis XI. 71. Minden. 

22. Europe in the 15th Century. 72. 

23. Universities of Europe in the 16th 73. Germany, illustrating the Silesian 
Seven Years’ Wars. 


Century. 
= Italy in 1515. 74. India in the 18th Century. 


The Seven Prince Electors. 75. India, showing the growth of the 
38. Spain in 1516. English Dominions (4 sma! plates). 
. France under Charles VIII. 76. The World in 1779, 
FA Dominions of Charles V., 1519. 77. The North American Colonies. 
29, Extent of the Revolt from Rome, North America before the War of 


78. 
American Independence. 
The Revolt in Switzerland, 1524- ~ North America after the War. 


1531, France in Provinces, showing the 
31. Freuch Provinces claimed by Henry Cust ns Frontiers, 1789. 


VIIL., 1512. 81. Revolutionary Paris. 
32. Serfdom | Rebellions against it | 82. The Rhine, 1792-1796, 
before 1515. 83, Quibéron Bay, 1795. 
33. The Peasants’ War, 1525. 84. Belgium in 1792. 
34. The World in the 16th Century. 85. North Italy. to illustrate the Cam- 
35. = of Christendom in the paigns of Napoleon. 
86, Central Europe in 1789. 
36. The —_— marcby under Philip | 87. France in Departments, 1790. 
88. Austerlitz. 
37. Lisbon and Mouth of Tagus. 89. Jena. 
38. Western Europe in the time of | 90. Environs of Jena. 


Elizabeth. 91. Aspern-Essling. 
39. Discoveries of England, Spain, and Ww 


92. Wagram. 
Portugal in the 16th Century. 93. Central Europe, to illustrate the 
40. The Netherlands in the time Campaigns of Napoleon. 
Elizabeth. 94, Europe in 1810. 
41. Germany at the commencement of | 95. Leivazig. (I.) 
the Thirty Years’ War, 1618. 96, Leipzig. (11.) 


42. Germany the Peace of West- 97. Russian Campaign, 1812. 
phalia, 1648. 98. and Portugal, to illustrate 
43. England and Wales. Asvcessments 


to Ship Money, 1636. * Battle of Trafelgar. 
ip Money ra 

44, Edge Hill. 4 99 Europe in 1815. 

45. Marston Moor. 100 Waterloo Campaign. 


101 Battle of Waterloo. 


46. Naseby. 
47. England and Wales, January 1, 1643. 


New Edition now ready, containing Two additional Maps, 
Soudan. 


Central Asia—Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In 33 Coloured Mups. Bngravead by 
Edward Weller, F.8.G.8. 
Exhibiting clearly 


the more important physical Features of the Countries 

the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
terest, with Diagrams of the World 

on various Projections, 


Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, D.D, 
Canon of Winchester, formerly Principal of Liverpool College. 
Imperial 4to. or in imperial 8vo. price 53, cloth. 


The following Maps can also be had in Outline, price 1d, each :—Africa, Asia, 
Gugland, Europe, France, India, Ireland, Italy, North America, Scotiand. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


In 28 Coloured Maps. 
Edited by the Rev, GEORGE BUTLER, D.D. 
Imperial 4to, or in imperial 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
The following Maps can also be had in Outline, price 1d, each :—Greece, Palestine. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, 


With Vocabularies. 
Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS:— 


(Fables) and PALZPHATUS 
(Myths), 1s. 
HOMER, Iliad, Bk.T. 1s. 


jogues. 
XENOPHON, Anabesis, Bs. I. IIT. IV. | 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, is Bk. IT. 1s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Br. VII. 2s. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S 


ST. PAUL'S BPISTLE tothe ROMANS, 
THE fou GOSPELS in GREEK, with 
English-Greek Lexicon. 5s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, BE. I. Text 
| only, 3d. 


LATIN TEXTS:— 


‘Gallia War, Bks. UL & IV. 
Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s. 6d. 


CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). 1s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS. History, Bks, L. 


HORACE, Odes, Bks, I. 11. & IV. Is. ea. 


| HORACE, Odes, Bk, III. 1s, éd. 


HORACB’S Epodes and Carmen Secu- 
lare. ls. 


OVID, Selections trom the Epistles and 


Select from the Metamor- 

Pa Bore Select Easy Fables, 9d. 

PHADRUS, Pables, Bis. 1. & IL. Is. 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarinm. 1s. 6d, 

VIRGIL, Georgies. Bk. [V. ts. 

VIRGIL, S.cid. Bks. I. to VL. 1s. ea. 

VIRGIL, Sneid, Bas. VIL VUL X. 
XL. and XII. 1s. 6d. ea. 

ar Gallic War, Bk {. Text only, 


VIRGIL, Eneid, Bk. 1. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 
2s. 6d. each Book. 


F\LEMENTARY GREEK 


GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. E. Sr. of — M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with 


Index, 12mo. 3s. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE, with Reference to Comparative Philology. By 


F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
price 4s. 6d. 


Archdeacon of Westminster. Nints Edition, l2mo. 


(GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


> Harrow School. By F. W. Fannar, D.D, Archdeacon 
Westminster, Seventeenth Edition. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON. Seventh Edition, revised throughout and improved. 4to. 36s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION, 7s. 6d. 


LIDDELL & SCOTI’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, abridged from the above. Twentieth Edition, revised through- 


out. Squre 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of Good Authority 


4to. 21s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION, 8s. 6. 


YONGE'’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


abridged from bis Larger English-Greek Lexicon by the Author. Square 


12mo, 8s. 6d. 


(THUCYDIDES. Book IV. The Greek Text. 


Edited, with Notes and Commentary, by A. T. Barron, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford; and A. S. Cuavasss, B.C.L. MLA, 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


VALPY'S LATIN 


DELECTUS. Newly 


Edited, with English Grammatical Notes, adapted to the Public School 


Latin Primer, and a Vocabulary on the Plan 


White's Junior Student's 


Latin-English Dictionary. By Joun T. Warre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Key, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting 


of Bnglish Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero. 


to be re- 
w. 


translated into the By the Rev. Ww. Baavisy, M.A. 


12mo, 3s. 6d.—Ker, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN 


PROSE ; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Bas tucrotueion to the Writing 


of Continuous Latin 
5s.—Key, 5s. 6d. 


By the Rev. 


LEY, M.A. l2mo. 


GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


ugustus, Translated from the German of Professor Becker by the Rev. 
Post Svo, 73, 6d. 


({HARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from 


the German of Professor 


Becker by the Rev. F, Mercaurs, M.A. Post Svo. 7s. 


F,NEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


English Verse. By Joun Contneton, M.A, Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 9. 


WORKS by Prof. C. WITT, Head-Master 


of’ the Altstadt Kinigsberg. Translated inte English by 


Frances YOUNGHUSBAND, 


MYTHS of HELLAS. Witha Preface by A. Stpewrex, 
Third Edition, Crown $vo. 3s, 6d. 


The TROS AN 


London: 


WAR. With a Preface by the Rev. W. G, 
RurwervorD, M.A. Crown $yo. 2s, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. © 


NEW NOVEL BY THE YOUNG DUTCH AUTHORESS, MISS WALLIS. 
8 vo's. crown Svo. 31s, 6d. 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. C. Watts, | 


Author of “In Troubled Times.” 
EXTRACT FROM TRANSLATOR'S PreFrace :— In issuing this translition of Miss | 
Wallis’s second novel, I feel assured that I am meetin» the wishes of a large portion 
_ of te English reading public. The cordial reception accorded to ‘In Troubled 
Times’ encourages me to believe that this riper fruit of this young Dutch novelist’s 
genius will receive a still greater welcome. During the five years that elapsed 
the publication of the two novels Miss Wallis unquestionably achieved 
much greater ‘mastery of her art. ‘ Royal Favour’ is considerably shorter than its 
predecessor ; the style is terser and more energetic........ The author continues to 
employ the psychological mcthod in preference 10 the pictorial.. .Ita chief 
purpose is to paint a man of noble aims and lofty aspirations, misunderstood by his 
fellow-men and misunderstanding them in turn, thirsting for Jove ard recognition 
and meeting with hatred and m uction, b he sabstituted abstract prin- 
~ ciples for human sympathies on all occasions save one—that one misplaced affection 
ruining the purpose of his life.’ 


A New and Revised (being the Third) Edition of 


IN TROUBLED TIMES, by Miss A. S. C. 


WALLIS, will be ready this month. It is ‘practically a fresh Translation and 
is somewhat abridged. Crown Svo. 6s. At all Booksellers’. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. | 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL; or, Boers | 


and Boers. By Mrs. Cinmry- opsox, Anth rof “ The Farm in the Karoo.” 
In a two-column review (Ja ur. 8) the Manchester Examiner siys: “ Her vivid | 
sketches enable us to sce th LE er-astney are. Her chief object is to show that | 
ali Boers are not alike ; that tucr: are, in fact, Boers and oers.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO IFS.” | 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 64. 


FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. 


Wr1iams, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GEORGE CORBETT. 


CASSANDRA. 3 vois. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL uY MRS. JOHN BRADSHAW. 


ROGER NORYH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NOVEL BY W. H. BABCOCK. 


CYPRESS BEACH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


ABDY- | 
(This day. 


| 


NEW ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 


ASGARD and the GUDS: a Manual of Norse | 


Mythology and Traditin. By Dr. W. WaGxer. Demy &vo. Llustrated, 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE. 


AGES. By Dr. W. Wacxer. Demy 6vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


of OLD LUSITANIA. From the 


Folk-Lore of Portugal. Py HenniqueTa MonTeiro. 
Crown 8vo. Oriental leatherette, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOLK-LORE of MODERN GREECE. 


By the Rev. M. M.A. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
NCLE REMUS.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE REMUS: Legends of the Old Planta- 


tions. By Jog, Cuanpier Harris. 


NEW SERIES. 


A Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Montuly, medium 8vo. 1s. 


with the New Year (1885) the present P. of this 

Magazine purpose altering its character to an important extent. 
It is intended that TIME shall in future occupy a distinet place of its 
own in Periodical Literature, entering into rivalry with no existing 
Serial. It will represent no party or clique. Its name will be the 
standard of its contents, and whilst claiming to rank among the more 
distinetly literary of the monthilies, it will provide matter for all classes of 
readers. 


CoNTENTS OF THE JANUARY S. A. Barnett: A 
University Settlement in Whitechapel—Vernon Lee: Signor Curiazio: a Musical 
Mediey—Andrew Jang and F. Anstey: From the Ghost’s Point of View—RKev. 
Hilderic Friend: Oriental Flower Lore—W. F. Kirby (Ex-Secretary Lond. Lodge 
: The Theosophical Society—Mrs. C. P. Ibert: From Nature- -— 

: Shakspeare and the Public—William Sime (Author of “ King 


| A LOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK. 


| FIRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. 


index of the Past Three Months. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY TEX T-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


By Professor W. Ciavus. Edited by Apam Srpewick, M.A. Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trin. Coll., Camb. ; assisted by F. G. HearacoTs, B.A. Trin. Col, 
Camb. Demy 8vo., with 706 new Lilustrat ons. 

Secrron 1. General Part and Special Part: Protozoa to Insecta, 
Price 21s, [Vow ready. 


Section 2, Special Part: Mollusca to Man. [In a few days. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, and INDEX 


to CLIMATE. By Ramsay, F.G 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of ALL 


PARTS of the GLOBE. By G. Pumps Brvax, F.G.S.,F.S.S. Corsisting 
of ‘Lhirty-one “ Relief” (or Embossed) Maps, with Descriptive Text facing 
cach Map. Each Map is separately framed in cardboard mounts, and the 
whole haudsomely bound in 1 vol, royal 4to. half-persian gilt, 21s. 

now ready. 


By 


iNustratea 


with 

PRINCIPLES of SUCLAL ECONOMY, 
Yves Gryor, Hon, Member of the Cobden Club. 

Crown &vo. with 39 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

THE DYNAMO: how Made kg how Used. 
By 8S. R. 
EDITION (Extracts) of PROF. THOROLD ROGERS'S 

NEW WORK, 


EIGHT CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF 
WORK and WAGES; being a Reprint of 


certain Chapters from “ -ix (¢ mun of Work aa Wages.” 
COMPLETE WORK. 2 vols. demy Svo. 75s. 
+ X?RACTS, 1 vol. crown Svo. 3s, 64, 


HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY 
PAULERS ; the Two Extremes of English Socie y. By SauvelL HueHas. 
THIRD EDITION OF 
TH E CRUISE of the ALERT: Four Years 


in Patagon ap, Pol, wesian, and Mascarene Waters. By R. W. Corrincer;¥.D. 
( taff-surgeon o. bowd Adler’), Dems Svo. with 16 Full-page Plates from 
Ske.ches aud Photos by the Author aud Mr, F. North, R.N. Clozh extra, 
price 6d, 


NEW EDUCATI° NAL BOOKS. 


REV. EDMUND FOWLE’S GREEK AND LATIN 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


| A — and EASY LATIN BOOK. New Edition, post 8vo. 


A EASY L 


3s 


LATIN READING-BOOK. New Edition, 
New Edition, 
Prose and Verse. 


at 8vo. 33. 6d 
| SELEG TIONS trom LATIN AUTHORS: 
Post 8vo. 2-. 69. ; or in two Parts, each Is. 6d. 


| SHORT ont a Rast GREEK BOOK. New Edition, post 8yo. 


price 
Jontaining Fables, 
Men, Heathen Mytholk g/, &c. New Edition, post 8vo. 


SECOND EASY GREEK READING-BUOK. Containing 
New Laition, prat Sto. be and the whole of the First Bock of the Iliad. 


oar. iT GREES READER fer USE at ETON. New Edition, 


THE FIRS of HOMER'S ILTAD, in Graduated Lessons, 
with full Notes and Vucabularies. Post vo. 28. 


STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL of the REIGN of 


Based on Bright, Macaulay's Essays, Napier, 
STUDENT’S MANUAL of INDIAN HIS- 


TORY. By Dr. Hawruorne, Rector of Argyl! College, ons 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of GERMAN LITE- 


RATURE. By E. Nicnorson. 


PROBLEM Sand EXERCISES: in POLITICAL 


CONOMY. By M.A. 4s. 6d. 


NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. pret MALLESOX, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
HIRD EDITION OF 
THE CHILD and CHILD NATURE. By 
the Butow. Crown 8vo. 3s, 
and Third Parts of POOLEY and CARNIE’S 
COMMON:SE SENSE METHOD of TEACHING 


FRENCH, are now at press. Part I. Analysis of Words an¢ Pronunciation is 
ready. Price ls. 
The Third Grade of Mr. RIDLEY PRENTICE'S 


THE MUSICIAN is now ready, price 2s. 


Ww. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. price 12s, 6d. in cloth ; or in ieiihichions, marbled — 183, 
VOLUME I. (ABBADIE-ANNE) 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected 
that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


THE SPECTATOR, January 10, 1885. 

We receive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie St-phen's | 
“ Dictionary of Nationa) Biography,” a work long needed, often conte nplaced, at | 

east once commenced, but curing the last one hundred and thirty years never , 
achieved........The volume before us, though far from being perfect, is yet de- 
serving of very high commendation, as being in mo t points far in advarce of any 
et attempted, No more competent editor could be found for such a work than Mr. 
lie Stephen, and the list of contributors shows that be has obtained the co- 
operation of men who have distinguished themselves in several departments of 
literary research. In his prospectus, the Editor has referred to the German and 
Belgian dictionaries now in progress, and has stated that it is the intention to pro- 
videa dictionary for our own nation worthy of taking a place beside them........If 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography” continues as it bas begun, it will not only 
be entitled to a place beside thes» dictionaries, but as much alove them as they are 
above the two great French collections, 
THE WORLD, December 24, 1884. 

The first instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen's ** Dictionary of Biography” will be 
ready for readers to-day. Paper and print are admirable, and no one who desires to 
know anything about Enghshmen, from Alfred the Great down to our own day, 
should be without the book. Onc of the most intere-ting monographs in the volume 
is that on Addison, by the Editor. Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left nothing 
unsaid with regard to Prince Albert; Professor A. W. Ward puts int» print a boa 
mot or two relating to Queen Anne; and Mr. E. A. Freeman takes up the ancient 
theme in Alfred the Great. There are chronicles of many minor “ stars” from 


well-known pens. 
THE ATHENZUM, January 10, 1835. 

For years past there has been abundant need of an exhaustive work on 
English caeenete, like those which learned Societies, under Royal or sathenel 
patronage, are issuing 1p Germany and Belgium. In England we bardly look to an 
* Akademie der Wissenschaften ” ora Ros al Commission for a purely literary enter- 
prise, even if it be one of national importance. It is to the exertions of a publishing 


firm and a private man of letters that we owe the present noble undertaking. An 
examination of the first of the fifty volumes, of which it is to consist, shows that 
the expectations which have been formed concerning it will not be disappointed. 
In fulness, in thoroughness, and in general accuracy, it leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. It compares very favourably with its two foreign models in most 
essential points, and in one, at lest, it is distinctly superior. Neither the German 
nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sources from which the matter in the text 
has been drawn with equal completeness and preci-ion. A careful bibliographical 
note is appended to even the shortest of the articles; and in some of the longer 
cnes this note becomes nothing less than an exhaustive critical digest, the utility 
of which can scarcely be rated tuo highly. 
THE DAILY NEWS, December 26. 


The ap of the first volume of the “ Dicti y of National Biography” 
will puebesiy call the attention of many persons fur the first time to the fact that 
such @ work was wanting in our national literature. We have all sorts of 

hical Dictionaries, and of late we are having a goodly supply of what we 
may call classified or serial biographies ; but we want a well-arranged and cirefully- 
ordered Dictionary of National Biography such as that edited by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen promises to become ..... Such a work, if successful, ought to become a 
sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen. It ought to be a something much betrer 
than the Golden Book of Venice. It will be a family distinction to have had the 
memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national biography. The under- 
taking is one to which every one must wish success, and in which the be:t writers 
eusey might be proud to bear a hand. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24. 


We have before us in this handsome volume the first instalment of a work 
which promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the 
scholarly assiduity of its editor. Every liverary workman must have felt the lack 
of such a book of reference. Since the “ Biographia Britannica” no attempt has 
been made on anything like an adequate scale to provide a complete storehouse of 
British Biography. The maguitude of the task has, not unnaturally, deterred 
publishers from attempting it........In any such undertaking the editor's chief 
difficulty is,in the first place, to determine who shall be deemed worthy of no‘ice, 
and, in the second place, to preserve a due proportion in the length of the articles. 
In both respects Mr, Stephen has shown excellent judgment........But it is the 
shorter notices rather than the more extended monographs upon which the real 
utility of the work will depend. These, so far as we have looked into them, seem to 
have been executed with grea‘ care, and to embody, in most instances, a good deal 
of original research..... ---The attention devoted to theatrical biography will 
greatly enhance the value of the Dictionary. 


THE ACADEMY, January 3, 1885. 


A Dictiona-y of National Biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen understands it, is 
nothing less than a history of the country, shown not in the course of events, but. 
in the lives of men and women. Tue oresen’ writer does not feel himself compe- 
tent to determine off band how far this ambitious programme has been realised, 
But a glanc: at a few pages is enough to show even to the ignorant what are the 
main fextures of the work. First among these we are disposed to reckon the policy 
of comprebension, which has left little to be provided in the inevitable Sapple- 
ment.....s00 The second quality for praise is the care that has been taken in the 
selection of contributors........A third characteris:ic is the subordination of ‘fine 
writing to the plain record of facts......Another noteworthy feature that cannot 
be passed over is the attention paid to bibliography....... Our expectations of the 
work were high and they have been no whit disappointed. 


THE TIMES, January 5, 1885. 


The first instalment of the great and important undertaking appears under ex- 
cellent auspices. The editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephea is a guarantee for sound 
literary quality and eff.ctive editorial supervision, while the list of contribators 
includes the names of some of the best living authorities on Englis» biography— 
historical, literary, and social........ It is natural to estimate such a work by two 
tests in the main: by the complete: ess of its scope and contents, and by the pro- 
portion maintained between its several component parts. The first test is anrply 
satisfied........ Mr. Stephen seems, indeed, to have taken immense pains to make 
the list of names incladed, as far as possible, exhaustive, and we are satisfiei that 
few will consult the Dicti» ary for axy legitimate purpose that biography c.n be 
expected to serve, and find it~ colauns an entire blank. An important and very 
valuable addition to its completencss in this respect will be found in the brief but 
judicious and c+: efally-compiied ibliograph'cal notes appended to each article... .... 
The second test of proportion is ‘ar more ne | to satisfy. The problem it pro- 
pounds is practically almost ivsoluble....... Bat we have said enough to show 
thatthe first volume of the “ Dictionary of Nat ional Biography ” fally justifies thoss 
high anricipations of its excell no» wiich the name and reputation of its distin. 
1 editor entitled, and indeed compelled, us to foresee, 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Now ready, crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 53. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “Cities of Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,” Sc, 


Sccond Edition, post 8vo. with I!Iustrations, 2s. 


FIRST "AID to the INJURED. Five Am- 
bulance Lectures. By Dr. Frireprica Esmancu, Translated from the 
German by H.R.H. CHRISTIAN. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W, M. THACKERAY. 


THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. With 12 
Steel and 4 Engravings, large 8vo, 103, 6d, [Vow ready. 
crown 8vo, with Tllustrati 


STUDIES it in “RUSSIA. By Avueustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of * Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
* Wanderings in Spain,’ 


&e, 


NEW WORK BY W. E, NORRIS, 
In the press, 3 vols. post Svo, 


A MAN of his WORD; ‘and other Stories. | 


By W. E. Nonais, Author of “ ** No New Thing,” &o. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of 
Mr. BROWNING’S New Poem, FERISH- 
TAH’S FANCIES, is ready this day. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


. . 
T. LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for 
Public Reading. By Epwaxp F. Tvaxer, Author of “ Tautler’s Sister” &c. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH 
SML'H’S “ OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 
Nearly ready, Sixth Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. large crown Svo, 21s. 
Pl par » e 
LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 
Bosworra Swrri, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Harrow School; Author of “M-vhammed aud Mobammedanism, ” 
Carthage and the ( ‘urthaginians,” 
OF ARNOLD'S “GOD AND BIBLE.” 
lar Bdition, with 8 Preface, crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 


GOD Be ‘the BIBLE E: a Sequel to “ Litera- 


ture and Dogma.” By Marraew ARNOLD. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF “DON QUIXOTB.” 


In tie press, 4 vols, 8vo. each 12s, 6d. 
THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
UIXOTE of LA MANCHA. MIGUEL De CeKVANTES A 
with Notes, by JouN Oxusvy, Translatorof the 
* Poem of the Old." 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 


THE TALK OF THE 


TOWN. 


BY JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy” &e. 
“In all the thirty busy active years which he has devoted to literature Mr. Payn has never yet produced a book like ‘The Talk of the Town.’.,....His books are 


always pleasant, but this present work is far and away better than an) thing else.he ever wrote.” Whitehall Keck w, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 “WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Wnder the Joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
BALFOUR STEW 18mo. Iilus- 


IN TRODUCT ORY. Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.S. With 


PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Srewanr, F.RS. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Arcuipatp 
F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. By Arcarpacp Getkie, F.R.S. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D., 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 


F.R.S. 
LOGIC. W. Srantey Jevons, F.R.S., 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. 8. Jvoxs, 
F.R.S.,M.A.,LL.D. *s* Others to 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE: Elementary Lessons in the 
of Practice. ‘By Prof. H. TANNER. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.RS. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6d. 
BOTANY. By Prof. F.R.S., F.L.S. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
FIELD and GARDEN CROPS, DISEASES 
By WORTHINGTON G, SMITH. 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Sir Heyry Roscor, F.R.S, 


4s. 6d. 
stented to the Same. By 
THORPE. 
CHEMIS TRY: Owens College Junior Course of 
By F. Jones. Preface by Sir H. 


CHEMISTRY, ‘QUESTIONS on. By Same. 


CHEMICAL THEORY for BEGINNERS, EX- 
PERIMENTAL PROOFS of. By Prof. W. Rawsay, 


ELEC! MAGNETION. | By Prof. 
aul ‘at ELECTRIC ‘LIGHTING. 


ELK Rich “sed ‘MAGNETISM, ABSO- 
LUTE MEASUREMENTS in. By Prof. ANDREW Gay, 


*Deductive and _[ndective. By W. 8. 
LL.D., M.A., F.R. 

PHY SIOLOGY. Prof P.R.S. 
With ts QUESTIONS, Is. 6a. 

MICRO-ORGA DISEASE. An 
Introduction into the Stud of Specie Micro-Organisms. 
By E. K M.D., F.R.S. ith 108 Engravings. Fep. 
vo. 4s. 6d. 

PoLtr ICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
y M.G. Fawoerr. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d. 
Puy SICS. By Prof. B. Srewaxrt, F.R.S. With 

Illustrations, is.6d. QUESTIONS, 2s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Sor BEGINNERS. 
x M.A,, F.R.S. Part I. 
NUMERICAL TABLES and GONSTANTS in 


PHY Siva” GEOGRAPHY. By 
GELKIE, With Illustrations, 4s.6d. QUES- 


‘ION: 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
+, R. and ALICE SToProrD 


ECONOMICS INDUSTRY. By Professor 
A. A.,and Mary P. MARSHALL. Fep. 


soUNy: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. 
H. STONE. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
STEAM an Elementary Treatise on. By 


4s. 6d 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


PHYSIUGRAPEY an Introduction to the 
By Prof. Huxiey, P.R.S. With 


Study 
ANTHEOPO! LOGY : an Introduction to the 
and Civilization. By E. B. TyLon, 


buh EN’ TARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. 


STUDENTS. FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS, By Sir J. D. K.C.S.1., F.R.S. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By, Fret. BALFouR STEWART, F.R.S.. and 
W. HaLpané Gee. Part I. GENERAL 


PRACTL'AL INSTRUCTION A, BOTANY, 
PHANEROGA RibOPHYTA, 
ELEMENTARY By Pref. Hux Hvxtey, 
MARTIN, 
EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 


B G. Tair, Sec. R.S.E. 63, 
MANUAL of POLITICAL Economy. By 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a Manual 
Students. By W. STANLEY JEvoNS, LL.D., M.A., 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J.R.Greey. With M: TOE, 8s. 6d. 


READINGS" trom “ENGLISH HISTORY. 

R. GREEN. 3 vols. Globe 8vo. each Is. 6d. 

HISTORY. By E. A. Frez- 
D.C.L., LL.D, With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : 


| A NEW SERIES OF PLLUSTRATED READING- 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of 
poster of the on rdeen Grammar School. With Original 


Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d. Book IIT. (232 pp.) Is. 3d, 
Bek 
Book VI. 2s. 6d. 
THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS, 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

(This Series has been abridged from “* The Gode Readers’ 

to meet the demand for smalier reading books. 


Primer I. (48 pp Standard (178 pp.) 's. 
Primer IT. (48 pp.) 3d. Standard IV. (182 pp.) 1s. 
Standard I. (oe, pad ) 6d. Standard V. (216 pp.) Is. 3d. 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 9d. Standard VI. (228 pp.) ls. 6d. 


ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
MACHILLAN'S READING-BOOKS. 


(48 Mand imo. 2d. 
k andard, I. © pp.) 


LORD TENNYSON’ Ss COLLECTED WORKS. 
For Schools. Four Parts. 23, 6d. each. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Edited by JOIN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo. Is. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER of ENG- 

LISH GRAMMAR. By Jowy WeTHeRELL, M.A. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR E RERCISES. By R. 
Morais, LL.D., and H. C. Bowrs. M. 
ENGLISH COMPUSITION. By Prof. Nicuo.. 
ENGL'SH LITERATURE, “By Srorrorp 
ROOKE 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Downey. 
THE CHILDRE\’S TRE: ASURY of LYRICAL 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
‘Two Parts, ls. each. 


GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jenn. 

HOMER, By Right Hon. W. E. GLapstoye, 

PHILOLOGY. By J. M.A. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Gtorce Grove. 
With Maps. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, 


M.A. 
Geese ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry, 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. S. Witk1ys, 


EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L, 
GREECE, By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 
ROME. By M. Creicuroy, M.A, 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yoxce. 
Others to follow. 
FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. BeTTany. 18mo. 1s. 
A PRIMER of ART. By Jonn Coriier. 
8. 
PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 


Edited by Sir Grorer Grove, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 
By Hexny TANNER, F.C.8. 18mo. Is. 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and COOK- 
ERY. With an ‘theo! ot Coot of ee by the owe 
of the National Compiled by 
TEGETMEIER. } 


THE SCHOOL COOKE RY BOOK. Compiled 
and Arranged by C. E. GuTurRizk WRIGHT. 18mo. Is, 
ON TEACHING: its Ends «nd Means. A Book 

and Parents. By Prof. H. CaLpDERWoop, 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 


Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Regius Professor of in the University 


TORY. By E. A. Faeemax, D.C.L. With Maps. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

ENGLANv. By E. Tuomrsox. With Maps. 
Price 2s. 6d. : 

SCOTLAND. By Marcaret MacArruur. 
Price 2s. 


ITALY. By W.Hunt, M.A. With Map, 3s. 6d, 
GERMANY, By James Srv, M.A. 3s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Doyte. With Maps. 


EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, 


FRANCE, By & M. With Maps. 
Others llow. 


ENGLISH. 
A SHARESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. 
BROTT. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 
HISTORICAL “OUTLINES 4 ENGLISH 

ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By 
ON the 8 ne STUDY of WORDS, By Archbishop 
ENGLIsii, “PAST and PRESENT. By the 
SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 

ised formerly in Senses Different from the Present. 

tie Same 

FIRST LES-ONS in BOOK-KEEPING. By 


J. THORNTON. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL SKETCH of KUROPEAN HIS.’ 


PRIMARY FRENCH & GERMAN 
READING BOOKS. 


PERRAULT.—CONTES DE FEES. Edited 
by G. Fassacur. Illustrated, 


GRIMM.—Kinder und Selected 
and Edited by the Same. Un the press. 
*«* Other volumes in the press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL GLAS- 
SICS. Edited by G. Fasnacur. 
- .—LE CID. Edited by G. Fasyacurt, 
rice 
MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
. E, FASNACHT. Is. 

LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasyacnr. 1s- 

L'AVARE. Edited by L. M. Montarty. 1s. 

LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. Edited by G. E. 
FAasNacuT. 1s. 

LE GENTILHOMME. By L. M. 
Moniart 


ted by W. RusSELL. 1s. 
—GOTZ ven BERLICHINGEN. Edited by 
H. A. BuLL, M.A. 
“SELECTIONS PROSE WORKS. 
by C. COLBECK. 
DIE VON ORLEANS. 
Edited by JoserH GosTWICK. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by C. SHELDON, M.A. 


Edi E. Fasyac 
VOLTAIKE. "0 Edited by G. 
Un the press. 


%\.F A aeaneen of this Series will be sent on application. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. oy 
FasNAcuT. First Year, 1s.; Second Year, 
.; Third Year, 2s. 6d. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION to PRO- 
GRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By the Same Author. 
Second Year, 4s. 6d. ; Third Yeas, 4s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. By the 
same Author. First Year, 2s. 6d.; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 

Same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By the 
Same. First Year, ls. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By 
the Same. First Year. (Jn the press. 

A Saree of ORAL INST*UCTION in 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. 
CouRnTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warrsey 


A. H. EpGReEy. 7s. GERMAN-ENGLISH 
Pari: bs. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


WEEKLY PROBLEM : APERS, By the Rev. 
JOHN J. MILNE, M.A. Pott 8vo. 4s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS for BEGIN- 


With Examples. By ALEXANDER Knox, B.A. 
imo. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dyer, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES for BEGIN- 
NERS. By SAMUEL ConsTABLE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : Graduated Exer- 
gies in. By J. WILSOS, M.A., and 8.8. WILSOS, B.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. _» Lock, M.A. 
Part I. Il. Higher, 3s. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. Mitiar, C.E. 


DETERM RANTS a "Treatise on. By T. Murr, 


conic SECTIONS: a Geometrical Treatise. 
By W. H. Drew. Crown 8vo. 5s.—SOLU TIONS, 4s. 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. By Smira, 
. Second Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 
SOLID GEOMETRY: an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. 9s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, 
By LupToyx. With 1,100 Probiems. 5s. 
WOVLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 


for into the BOT 
r the Years 1880-84. 
Answers. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


A of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 5s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM. 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs. 

A pnt BOOK ; of OLD TESTAMENT 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 

(See also next paye. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


18mo. price Is. 6d. each. 

The following Books, edited with Inrno- 
DvUcTIONS, NOTES, @ and some | 
stances with are 
CSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Book I. By 

A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 

TUE GALLIC WAR. BooksII.andill. By W.G. 
M.A., LL D. 

THE GALLIC WAR. Scenes from Books V. and VI. 
By C. Co.peck, M.A. 

THE eavaos of BRITAIN. Adapted for the Use 
of Beginners. From iV. and V. of “The Gallic 
By W. WELCH, M. A. and C. G. 

M.A. With Evervises. 

CICERO.—STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
By G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Joxes, M.A. With 
Lxercises. 

EUTROPIUS. By W. Wetcn, M.A. and 
C.G. Durriep. With Exercises. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XVIII. The ARMS 
of ACHILLES, S. Rt. James, M.A. | 

ODYSSEY. Desk I, By Rev. Joun Boxp, M.A., and 
A. 8. WALPOLE, 

ILIAD. > the same Editors. 

HORACE.—ODES. Books I.toIV. By T. E. 
Pack, M.A. Each 1s. 6d. 


Livy, Book I. By Rev. H. M. Srernensoy, 


IAN WAR. Being part of the 2ist 
and 220 s of Livy, adapted for the use of Beginners, 
by Ge M.A. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS. By E. S. Suvek- | 


FABLES. By A. S. | 
WALPOLE, M.A. th Exercises. 

THUCYDIDES —Ssections from Book I. By | 
Corsox, M.A. With Lxercises. 

Book By | 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

VIRGIL.—ANEID. Book I. By A. S. 
ProLe, M.A, 

ZENEID. Book V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 


SELECTIONS. By E. 8. SHuckeurcnH, M.A. 


The Books, with Introductions and 
Notes, O VOCABULARY, are ready :— 


CICERU. “SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. 
JEANS, M.A, 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By Rev. Joux Bosp, 
M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. Selictions Books VII. and 
by The Expedition of Xerxes. By A. H. Cooke, 


HMORACE.—SELECTr from the SATIRES 
and EPISTLES. By Kev. W.J.V. Baker, M.A. 
ERODES and ARS POETICA. By Rev. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS, 
By C. E. Graves, M.A. 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. From 
Callinus to Callimacius. Gpiested and edited by the 
Kev, HERBERT KyNasToN, M.A 

TERENCE.—SCENES oon the ANDRIA. 
By F. W. Comnisn, M.A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. 
The Capture of Sphacteria. By C. E. Graves, M.A 

Vinal. —GEORGICs. Book Il. By Rev. 


J. H. SKRINE, M.A. 
%q* Other Volumes to follow. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. - 

ASCHYLUS.—PERS&. By A. O. Prickarp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

CATULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. By F. P. 
Simpson, B.A. 

CICERO.—The "SECON D PHILIPPIC ORA- 
TION, From the German of Hatu. By Prof. Jouy 
E. B. Mayor. 5s. 


ORATIONS. From the Germ: 
of Ha With Additions by Prof. A. 8. Winkixs, 
36d. 


PUBLIO SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. 


PRO LEGE 4. After Hatm, by Prof. 
A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. 
PRO After by E. H. 
DonkIn, M.A. 
By B. 


DEMOSTH re ES DE CORONA. 
Drak New and itevised Edition “«. 6d. 
LEPL iNEM. By Kev. J. K. Kiva, 


PHILIPVIC. By Rev. T. GwaTkKIy, 


EURIPIDES.— HIPVOLYTUS. By J. P. 
Mauarry, M.A., and J. B. Bury. 3s. 6d. 
IN TAURIS, By E. B. Exoiayp, 


MEDEA. By A. W. Vernact, M.A. 36.64. 
HOMER.—ILIAD.—The STORY of ACHIL- 
LES. By J. Paart, M.A, and Wauren Lear, 


Book a Commentary. By 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayou. 


SSEY. 
XXL—XAIV. By 8. G. M.A. 
HORACE.—T the ODES. By T. E. Paw, M. A. 
Price Gs. Books I.—IV., separately, 2s. 
THE SATIRES. By Pau M.A, 6s, 
JUVENAL.—SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. 
Sutires X. and XI. 3s. 6d. X1I.—XVI. 


JUVENAL. For Schools. By E. G. Harpy, 
M.A. 5s. 


TERENCE. — HAUTON 


CLASSICAL SERIES 


(continu 


LIvY. Books and Ill. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M 


Books XXI. and exit. By W. W.Capes,M.A. 5s. 

LUCRETIUS. Books By J. H. War- 
BURTON LEE. 4s. 6d. 

LY SIAS.—SELECT _OBATIONS. By E. 8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A 

MARTIAL, SELECT EPIGRA AMS. By Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 6s. 

OVID.—FASTI. By G. H. Havtram, M.A. Ss. 
EPISTULZ XIII. By E. 8. SuvcK- 

PLAUTUS—MILES GLORIOSUS. By Prof. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 5s. 

PLINY’S LETTERS. Book III. By Prof. 
Meven. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rex pau, 


PLUTARCH.—LIFE of THEMISTOKLES. 
By Rev. H. A. HotpeN, LL.D. 5s. 


' PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of. By 


J.P. PostGaTe, M.A. 6s 
SALLUST.—The CATILINA & JUGURTHA. 
RS. MERIVALER, D.D. 4s. 6d. arately, each 2s. 6d. 
ELLUM CATILIN.E. By A.M. Cook, 4s. 6d. 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and A. 
J. Cuunrcn, M.A., and W. J. M.A 


6d. se euch 3s. 
HE A ALS. Book VI. By the same 


TIMORUMENOS, 
By E. 8S. Sauckpunen, M.A. 3s.; with Translation, 


PPHORMIO. By Rev. Jonx M.A..and A. 8. 
WALPOLE, B.A. 4s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and VII. By the 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 
Book IV. iy C. E. Graves, M.A. 5s. 
| VIRGIL.—ANEID IL, and IL By E. W. 
Howsowx, M.A. 3s. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. and 
Il._ By H. B.A. 4s. 6d. 
CYROPEDIA. Books By Prof. 


ALFRED GoopwWIn, M.A, 
ANABASIS. Books l.—IV. By Professors W. W. 
Goopwin and J. W. Wa HITE. 5s, 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. CLUER, 


By Rev. H. A. LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
CECONOMICUS, By the same Editor. 6s. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


| FIRST LESSONS j in LATIN. By K. MacavLay 


EIcKE, 23. 

FIRST ‘LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 
MACMILLAN, M. 

LATIN PROSE “EXERCISES based upon 
CHSAR'S GALLIC WAR. By Ciemexr Barass, 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. 


Rosy, M.A. 5s. 
EXERCISES in LATIN SYNTAX and 


ENGLAND, M.A. ~KEY 


LATIN PROSE. COMPOSITION. By Rev. 
Henry A. Is. 64.—KEY, 2s. 6d. Part II. 


price 23. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : : Hints 
towards. By A. W. Ports, LL. 

PASSAGES fir TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. By the Same. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: First Steps 
to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. G. AvTEN- 
RIeTH. Transiated by Dr. Keep. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: First 
Steps. By Rev JACKSON, M.A. Is. 6d.— 
Second Ste; 6d.—K EY, 3s. 6d. 


ps, 23 

GREEK ‘IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By 
Rev. H. KyNAsTON. M.A. New Edition, 5s.-KEY, 4s. 6d. 
GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. Part I., Is. 6d.; Parts IT. and III., 3s. 6d 


Complete, 4s. 6:1. 

FIRST GREK READER. we Prof. Joun 
E. B. Mayor, 4s. 6d. 

FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK ‘MOODS and 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwix. New Edition, 6s. 6d. 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor W. W. 
Goopwry, Ph.D. 

A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor W. W. GOODWIN. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
Prof. J GRAM 

A GREEK for and 
Prot Hapiey. Revised and Edited by 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE. — The POLITICS. Translated 
by J. E. C. M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CICERO'S ACADEMICA. Translated by J.S. 
Rerp, M.L. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 
WATSON'S Selection by Rev. G. E, JEANS, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated into English 
by 4. Lane, W. Lear, M.A., and E. Myers, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Peet 6. 8. H. 
Lane, M tion, crown 8vo. 


HORACE = ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
MA. ,and Ler, M.A. With Notes, &. 


TRANSLATIONS 
(continued). 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. After 

the Text of J. E. B. Mayor, Pet. H. A. STRoxo 
and ALEX. LEEPER, M.A. 3s. 6d 
LIVY. Books XXI.— XXV. Translated b by 
A. J. Cnurcnu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, 
Crown 8vo, 73. 
PINDAR.—The ODES. Translated by Ervesr 
Myers, M.A. 5s. 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. By J. Lu. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 4s, 6d. 
PLATO. —EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, 
and PILEDO. By F. J. Cuvrcn. 4a. 6d. 
SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of CATILINE 
and the JUGURTHINE WAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. W. PoLLanp, B.A. 6s. 
TACITUS. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropripp, M.A 
—THE ANNALS, 7s. i 


THE His FORY. 
THE AGRICOLA and’ Gi with the 


| THEOURITUS, MOSCHUS. By 


A. LANG, M.A. 
VIRGIL, in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. Lons- 
DALE, M.A., and S. Lex, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. e 


VIRGIL.—The NEID. | by J. 


MACKAIL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. 4s. 6d. 


—KEY, &s. 6d. 
SHILLING BOOK of ABITGMETIC. For 
. National and E mentary Schoo Separately, 
2d. 3d. ; Pat lit, With Answers, 


KEY. 
SCHOOL cL ‘ASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
By 3s. Or Three Parts, each Is. 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By J. Broox-SmiTu. 4s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Prog 
arranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 
By T. DALTON, M.A. 


RULES ny EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 


RULES” ‘and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 
art I., 2s. ; Part II., 2. 6d. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I. to V. 


New Edition, enlar, 


SOLID GEOMETRY ‘and and CONIC SECTIONS. 


— ODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID" and SCHOOLS. 


MENSURATION. for BEGINNERS. 2s, 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 23. 6d.— 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, 2s. 6d.— 
ME fur BEGINNERS. | 4s. 6d.— 


ALGE for the of Colleges and 
Schools. 7s. 6d.—KE 
THE THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 5s.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 4s 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GKOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 


PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
MECHANICS: "a an Treatise on. 
Wi 


A TREATISE on OPT ICS. 10s. 6d, 
By Professor G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supplemen- 
tary Volume. 
of FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
rice 


sively 
Cuxysk, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC- 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. I. 


6d. 
DYNAMICS of “a PARTICLE. By Prof 


DYNAMICS. "the “SYSTEM RIGID 
BODIES. By E. J. Rourm, D.Sc.,LL.D. Fourth 
2 parts, 14s. ELEMENTARY. 


GRAVITATION, by Sir B. Aum: K.C.B., 


THE ELEMENTS “DYNAMIC. By 
KINETIC, 7s. 

THE TibORY ELECTRICITY, By L. 
CumMING, M.A, With Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.  Devised 
and A by J. WoOLSTENHOLME. New Edition, 
enlarged, 8Vo. 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 


By Prof. T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Part I. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Profs, ALEXANDER and A. W, 'THomsox, 
Srown 


Edited by C. 


ti 
contained i in the Editi 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. iH. Evoar | 
and G. 8. ParrcHarp. Fourth Edition, by A.G. Mxrzu, 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Crown Prince of Austria’s 


Third Edition of Edmund Yates’s 
Edited by Lord Brabourne. 
Serjeant Ballantine’s 

Mrs. Robert Moss-King’s 


Henry W. Lucy’s 

Mrs. T. C. S. Speedy’s 

Edited by Dr. George MacDonald. 
J. J. Hissey’s 

W. H. Mallock’s 


TRAVELS & ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations by Pausinger, 31s. 6d. 


EXPERIENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 30s. 
JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS. 24s. 

FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. i4s. 
DIARY OF A CIVILIAN’S WIFE IN INDIA. 


With 32 Illustrations from designs by the Author, 24s. 


EAST BY WEST. 21s. 

WANDERINGS IN THE SOUDAN. 21s. 
LETTERS FROM HELL. 6s. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY. 14s. 
ATHEISM AND THE VALUE OF LIFE. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Henry Wood's 
Miss F. M. Peard’s 

C. H. D. Stocker’s 
Leslie Keith's 
Anonymous. 

Miss Jessie Fothergill’s 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s 


Hector Malot’s 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 3. vols, 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 2 vols. 
BETWEEN THE ACTS. 3 vols 

VENETIA’S LOVERS. 3 vols. 

THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 

PERIL. vols. 


Also just published. 
ELLEN MIDDLETON. New Edition. 6s. 
NO RELATIONS. Illustrated Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
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